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OPINIONS OF DISTINGUISHED CHEMISTa 

From Jab. R Chilton, M. D., ChemieL 

I hare examined the Chemical Chart of Mr. K L. Yownaas, and 
am much pleased to say that it is a valuable means of readily un- 
partmg a correct knowledge of the nature of chemical oombinatioos, 
A yariety of compounds are dissected, so as to show at a glance their 
ultimate atomic constitution, in such a way as to impress it more 
forcibly upon the mind than could be effected by any other method 
with whidi I am acquainted. To those who are studying to obtain 
a knowledge of elementary and agricultural chemistry, as well as to 
all learners of chemical science, Mr. Yoimians' Chart will render easily 
understood what might otherwise appear very difficult 



From Benjamin Sillihan, LL.D^ Professor of Chemistry in Yale 

College. 

I have hastily examined Mr. Youmans' new Chemical Diagrams^ 
or Chart of chemical combinations by the union of the elements in 
atomic proportions. 

The design appears to be an excellent one. It conyeys to learners 
the idea of chemical combinations by connecting the elements by 
right lines with the compounds which they produce Colored squares^ 
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diflferently colored in the different easea^ are employed to repreeent 
the elements, and proportion in area indicaUs their relatiye combin- 
ing weight. It should be remembered that the area of the squares 
has no reference to yolume bat dimply proportionate weights. 



JPVom De. John "W. Dsapkr, ProfeBHor of Ohemittry in the Uhivenitp 

of New York, 

Mr. Youmans* Chart seems to me well adapted to oommunicate to 
beginners a knowledge of the definite combinations of chemical sub* 
stances, and as preliminary to the nse of symbols, to aid them very 
much in recollecting the examples it coiitaiDS. It deseryes to be in- 
troduced into the schools. 



^om Jaxxs B. Rogers, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 

PennsylvaniiL 

I cordially subscribe to the opinion of Professor Draper concerning 
the value to beginners of Mr. Youmans' Chemical Chart 



From W, F. Hopkins, Professor of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy in the U, 8, Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Haying giyen to the Chemical Chart of Mr. E. h. Youmans such 
an examination as my small leisure permitted, I cheerfully state my 
oonyiction that its plan is admirably adapted to assist the teacher in 
communicating, and the learner in receiving, correct notions of the 
laws of chemical comlunatioa 

I commend it to the patronage of schools and academies where 
chemistry is taught, and shall immediately introduce it into the in- 
stitution with which I am connected. 

We have also examined Mr. Youmans' Chart, and very cheerfully 

concur in the foregoing opinion of Professor Hopkins. 

John Tokbxt, 

Professor of Chemistry in the College of Physicians aitd 

BwrgeonSf New York. 

WiLLiAX REllkt, 

Late Profeuof of Chemistry in Columbia College, B, Q, 
(BEE CLOSE OF THE VOLUBIE.) 
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PBEFACE. 



Thx }»'e§eiit Tolume is deaigiied aa a popular introdnctioQ to tha 
utndj of Chemistiy. It aims to preaeni the solgect in aocfa amaniwr 
as to win the attention and engage the interest of beginner^ and ia 
especially adapted to the wants of that large dasB^ both in and oat 
of school, who would like to know something of this interestiog ad- 
enoe, but hare neither leisure nor opportunity to pursue it in a d»> 
tailed and ei^rimental way. As such will necessarily be more 
concerned to know what facts, principles, and results hare been ax^ 
rived at by chemical researdi, than to trace the routes by which they 
were readied, or the operations by which they may be ooDfinned* 
the following pages will be found chiefly occupied with the explana- 
tion of established principles, and their application to the most prac- 
tical and familiar aflOEurs of common life. 

The department of Fhysics» which oop^ders li^ht^ heat^ electriciiy, 
and magnetism^ has been left to Natural Philosophy, where it prop* 
erly belongs and is always treated. Its introduction into Chem- 
istry inyolyes a repetition of topics in the two brandbes of atudy ; 
and, in a volume of moderate size, it crowds out much useful matter 
which ought, on no account, to be spared. A knowledge of tho a o 
agents is of course important to the chemical student^ but so is thai 
of mechanics and mathematics. In leaving each to its appropriate 
teacher, the example of some of our latest and best authorities has 
been followed. Descriptions of those chemical substances whidi are 
not frequently met witli, as the rarer metals, are d&tirely (Mnitted, 
and directions for making experiments have been much oondeused. 
Experimental demonstrations, if not resorted to merely to captivate 
tne senses by their alluring brilliancy, are highly useful ; but thej 
are always accompanied by the oral. instructor, and should therefore^ 
to a great extend speak for themselves. It is entirely impossiblo 
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In the present advanced state of the science, to embrace in a pop» 
]ar scbool-book both that infonnation which learners generally re- 
quire and also directions for a course of experiments sufficiently mi- 
nute to be raluable. In order, for example, to unfold with any thing 
like dearness the august part which oxygen gas plays in the scheme 
of nature, it has l>een necessary to abridge the account of the yarious 
processes by which it may be prepared. Where experiments are 
giyen, the lecturer wiU supply this branch of instruction ; where they 
are not to be had, it is superfluous. 

Space has been thus afforded to consider the practical and useful ap> 
plications of the science, in which all are interested, with greater fulness 
than is customary in text-books for schooU Organic Chemistry, both 
vegetable and animal, embracing much of agriculture, domestic pro- 
oesses, dietetics, the physiology of digestion and respiration, ventila- 
tion, the effects of alcohol upon the hmnan system, and the relations 
of the vegetable and animal world to each other, and to the atmos. 
phere, has been brought forward into that prominence which its ob 
viotts importance demands. If there should even be found repetition 
upon some of these points, the excuse must be a desire to impress 
certain great principles deeply upon the mind, rather than to encum- 
ber it with a mass of details, which, in most caseai, are forgotten as 
quickly as they are acquired. By treating of fiuniliar things, and 
presenting facts and truths alike valuable and entertaining, in a style 
free, as far as possible, frcHn technicalities on the one hand and puer- 
ilities on the other, the author has endeavored to adapt the work to 
fireside reading as well as class-room study. 

There is an idea prevalent that Chemislay is one of those dry and 
difficult subjects which belong exclusively to professors and lecture- 
rooms, and which cannot be invested with popular interest, or suc- 
cessfully taught as a branch of common education. How a science 
which gives law to nearly all the processes of human industry, con- 
nects its operations with our daily experience, involves the conditions 
of life and death, and throws light upon the sublime plan by whidi 
the Creator manages the world, can be regarded as lacking the ele- 
ments of universal interest, it is not easy to imagine. Tliat it is gen- 
erally looked upon as difficult, may be readily accounted for. The 
science is so recent in its development, and cJiemists have been so 
much occupied in the field of original research, that but little has 
been done to popularize it Books adapted to elaborate courses of 



experimental lostroctioii, with ezpendye KpimntoM, and ahoinqg 
how all the fiiets of the sdenoe may be oonfirmed, hare been pfut 
into thi, hands of thoee who hare neither time nor means for ezpett- 
mentinp with about the same propriety that the hi^^r mathematios 
might be introduced into ccmmion schools to verify the truths of 
astronomy. That it should be considered ''hard" is, therefore, quite 
naturaL But to suppose there is anj thing in the nature of the sub> 
ject peculiarly difficidt, is an error. The fundamental laws of Chem 
istry are as definite, as clear and simple, and as capable of being 
understood by juyenile minds, as those of numbers, which are taught 
in eyery primary schooL The general notion that it is, pre-eminently 
a sdenoe of hard words and intricate }»'inciples, has arisen from the 
want of those facilities for rendering the subject lucid and attractiye 
which haye been employed with such effect in other branches of 
stuffy* 

In order to supply this want, and place Chenustry npoD the same 
fiiyoraUe basis, in reg^d to simplification, with Geography and 
Astronomy, the Author he prepared a Chart by which the great 
principles of chemical combination, which constitute the groundwork 
of the science, are accurately and beautifully represented to the eye 
by means of colored diagrams. The numerical laws of quantity, by 
which all chemical combination is goyemed, are eminently adapted 
to the diagramatic method of illustration, and it seems equally natu- 
ral that a diyeraity of elements in compound substances should be 
indicated by yariety of colors. In proportion as the objects of our 
inquiry are remoyed beyond direct obseryation, or, from their nature, 
do not admit of inspection, there arises a necessity for the use of rep- 
resentatiyes and symbols. Such, in a marked degree, is the fiiot 
with Chemistry. It deals constantly with atoms, their laws, prop- 
erties, and relations, but these atoms are beyond the sjAere of the 
senses, and it is as impossible to conyey a distinct idea of their hab- 
itudes without some form of yisual representation, as it would the 
geographical situation of countries, or the dlBtribution of the planeta 
The laws of combination must be learned at the threshold of the 
subject ; and no progress can be made unless these are perfectly im- 
derstood. By the use of the Chart the acquisition of this formidable 
portion of the science is cluuiged from tedious task-learning to agree- 
able pastime. The success of this method of simplifying the subject 
has not only been attested by the most distinguished chemists and 



educators of the countiy, bat practically demonstrated hy numeroaa 
teachers and lecturers. It maj not be improper to state that the 
Chart was densed while the Author was in a condition of blindness, 
during which, for a long period, he was cut off from the use of dii^ 
grams and 6gure8 as aids to study. The necessity and value of these 
means of illustration were thus brought forcibly to his attention, and 
it became apparent that those who haye the perfect use of vision 
lose much by not employing them more eztensiTely. Although 
adapted to the Chart, ^ present work may be used without it with 
the same advantage as any other class-book. No pains have been 
spared to give the latest authentic fBuets and views of the science, and 
the most standard authorities have been consulted in its preparation. 
In the department of Physiological Chemistry the Author would ao* 
knowledge especial indebtedness to the labors of Professor Draper 
and Dr. Carpenter. He would also express his obligations to Dr. S. 
M. Elliott and J. R. Burdsall, Esq., for valuable assistance in the 
preparation of the present work. If his eflforts shall have the effect^ 
in any degree, of promoting a popular interest in Chemistry by pre- 
senting the subject in a more attractive aspect, the Author's higheit 
olject will have been attained. 

Nbw Yoke, Sipt. 1881. 
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INTRODJCTIOW. 



Thb importance of a knowledge of Chemiatrj to eaca 
person, its value to various classes of society^ and the n^ 
cessity of making it a fundamental bnuicb of popular edii> 
cation, irill be apparent from the following consideratioDs. 

The physical system of every human being may be looked 
upon as a ehemiccd laboratory, in which exactly the same kind 
of changes are carried on as are produced by the working 
chemist in his shop, and by means of similar instruments ; 
the main di£ference being, that here, as elsewhere, the ope- 
rations of art are coarse and bungling compared with the 
matchless perfection of nature. The chemist finds it neces- 
sary to dissolve all solid substances ; that is, to bring them 
into the condition of fluids, in order to separate the various 
elements of which they may be composed. For a like rea- 
son, in order to separate the nutritious from the innutri- 
tions portions of food, it must first be dissolved or digested 
in certain cavities or vessels of the body, provided exclu- 
sively for the purpose. The chemist in his laboratory 
makes use of knives, rasps, and mortars, to cut, pulverize, 
and grind down the substances which he wishes to dissolve. 
The teeth in man perform a similar work ; the incisors (front 
teeth) cut, the molars (double teeth) crush the food which 
b to be digested withhi the system. The principal sub- 
stances which the chemist uses to bring solids into the state 
oi solution ai*e acids, such as vinegar and oil of vitriol ; and 
I, such as potash or soda. Precisely the same agents 
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«re employed by nature m the living laboratory. Tlie juicf 
of the stomach is acid, while that poured into the intestineL 
is alkaline ; and the class of foods which is not acted upon 
by one is dissolved by the other : in both cases that which 
is capable of forming blood is separated from that which is 
not. To aid and hasten chemical action, the operator stirs 
and agitates the mixtures in his vessels. For a similar pur- 
pose, tb fecilitate digestion, the food in the stomach is kopt 
constantly in motion by a pecidiar action of that organ. 

This parallel may be much further extended by those who 
are acquainted with Chemistry and Physiology ; showing that 
the nnJMiil system has for one of its great objects, to effect 
just the same kind of changes in matter which the chemist 
produces by artificial means. 

Nor are the chemical operations of the living body carried 
on upon an insignificant scale ; their extent is even more re- 
markable than the nice adaptations of the mechanism by 
which they are conducted. A man of average size, m the 
course of a single year, introduces into his system from eight 
to nine hundred pounds of solid food, above dght hundred 
pounds of oxygen gas, and three-fourths of a ton of water ; 
making altogether upwards of three thousand pounds of mat- 
ter. The soHd and liquid elements contained in the blood are 
carried through the lungs by means of the great circulati<m 
at the rate of very nearly ten poimdsper minute, which is equal 
to the enormous quantity of twenty-five hundred tons in the 
course of a year. The chief object of this perpetual circulation 
of the blood is to bring it into contact with atmospheric oxy- 
gen, by which it undergoes a very important chemical change. 
To effect this, no less a quantity than twelve thousand hogs- 
heads of air are introduced into the lungs annually. Incredible 
as these statements may appear to those not familiar with the 
subject, l^y nevertheless i^st upon numerous and accuoite 
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experiments, and are among the established fieu^ts ai theadeai 
fhymology. 

As man is thus, from necessity and by nature, a chemist, 
his bodily system h&ng a chemical apparatus, and each act 
of eating, drinking, breathing, and digestion, a chemical ex- 
periment ; and as thi« chemical action goes on at a rapid rate, 
involving the conditions of health and disease, and never 
ceasing for an instant from birth to death, it is certainly proper 
that he should understand something of a science of which 
he is himself so complete and wonderful an illustration. Few 
subjects can compare, either in interest or importance, with 
that which informs us of what our physical being is com- 
posed, the character and object of those remarkable changes 
which incessantly take place within us, and the nature of 
our relations to the surrounding world. Physiology, which 
teaches the structure and uses of the various parts of the 
human body, is pursued as a regular branch of study in a 
great number of schools ; it should be in all. But physiolc^ 
is in a large measure dependent upon chemistry for the ex- 
planation of its principles ; and the discoveries of every suc- 
ceeding year tend to make that dependence more and more 
complete. 

Chemistry possesses also great interest from its application 
to the arts of daily life. It is the object of industry in acting 
upon the outward world to produce two classes of changes 
in the materials which it employs. The first are mechanical 
changes, which influence only tlie farms of matter, as in the 
operations of cabinet-making and cotton-spinning : the second 
are eh&nical changes, wrought in the nature of the substances 
used, and altering their properties, as in glass-making and 
tanning. In both these cases the changes which take place 
are governed by certain fixed principles or laws, to which 
tiie workman must conform if he would operate successfully. 
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The prinoiples of mechaDicSy taught by oatiiFal phUi:6<^hy« 
are quite generally understood ; mdeed, as this science con- 
idders only the relations of mas$e8 of matter which readilv 
strike the senses, it was very naturally investigated earlier^ 
and has always been a more popular study than Ohemistiy^ 
which inquires only conceining the relations of invisible (ttom^. 
Yet the laws which control chemical acticm are as unchange- 
able as those which hold the planets in their places ; erery 
kind of matter is subject to them, and no vocation in which 
they are concerned can be pursued to the best advantage 
unless they are clearly understood. The flEuiner, the miners 
the metalurgist, the paper-maker, the bleacher, the dyer, the 
druggist, the soap-muiufacturer, the painter, and innumerable 
other craftsmen, are constantly acting upon chemical sub- 
stances — constantly dealing with chemical laws — and hence, 
it is clear, require to know what they are. The greatest 
economy of process and perfection of product can only be 
obtained where the principles of a manufacture are distinctly 
comprehended. In such case the skilful operator is enabled 
to work with the natural laws, and not offoinst, or regardless 
of them. It is said that in civil afi^Burs it is always best to 
keep the law on our side, but in dealing with nature this is 
vastly more important ; because when natural laws are vio- 
lated there is no such thing as escaping the penalties. 

A most instructive illustration of the effect of neglecting 
chemical principles, while those of mechanics are thoroughly 
understood and applied, is afforded by the present condition 
of the United States Capitol at Washington. The architect- 
ural beauty and mechanical excellence of that edifice are 
weU known ; but the freestone (sandstone) of which it is con- 
structed was selected without due attention to its chemical 
and physical properties, and is totally unfit for its purpose, 
being rapidly acted upon and crumbled tD dust by the dbmnodd 
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ttmospheric agents. This destmctiye proc«H has been par* 
tially arrested by the free use of paint ; but the Secretaiy ot 
the Interior has informed Congress that this expedient is 
ineffectual, and that unless scientific men caoke to the rescue, 
and invent some new preparation, which, by bdng applied to 
the stone, shall completely protect it from the action of the 
air, the whole structure will be reduced to a mound of sand 
in OM' fifth the time that it would last if built of common 
marble.* It is thus seen that chemical principles are involved 
even in avocations most purely mechanical ; so that the best 
reasons exist for making them objects of universal study. 

Among the various occupaticms which require a knowledge 
of this science to be successfully carried on, that most noble, 
useful, and universal of all himian pursuits, agriculture* 
stands prominent. The farm is a great laboratory, and all 
those changes in matter which it is the farmer's chief business 
to produce are of a chemical nature. He breaks up and 
pulverizes his soil with plough, harrow, and hoe, for the 
same reason that the practical chemist powders his minerals 
with pestle and mortar; namely, to expose the materials 
more perfectly to the action of chemical agents. The field 
can only be looked upon as a chemical manufactory ; the air, 
soil, and manures are the farmer's raw materials, and the 
various forms of vegetation are the products of manufacture. 
The farmer who raises a bushel of wheat, or a hundred weight 
of fiaz, does not fabricate them out of nothing ; he perfonns 
no miraculous work of creation, but it is by taking a certain 
definite portion of his raw material and converting it into new 
substances through the action of natural agents ; just as those 
substances are again manufactured in the one case into 
bread, and in the other into cloth. When a crop is removed 

* The United States Patent Oflloe and Treasury Building aw oonstrncted of tht 
materiaL 
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iiom the field, certain substances are taken awaj from tlM 
ground which differ with different kinds of plants ; and ii the 
fiEurmer would know exactly what and how much his field 
loses by each harvest, and how in the cheapest manner that 
loss may be restored, Chemistry alone is capable of giving 
him the desired information. To determine the nature and 
properties of his soil, its adaptation to various plants, and 
the best methods of improving it ; to economize his natural 
sources of fertility ; to test the purity and value of commercial 
manures, and of beds of marl and muck ; to mingle composts 
and adapt them to special crops ; to improve the quality of 
grains and fruits ; to rear and feed stock, and conduct the 
dairy in the best manner, farmers require a knowledge of this 
science. Nor can they, as a class, much longer afford to be 
without it ; for it has always been found that the application 
of scientific principles to any branch of industry puts power 
into the hands of the intelligent to drive ignorance from the 
field of competition; so that as discoveries multiply, and 
information is diffused, those farmers who decline to inquire 
into the principles which govern their vocation, or who prefer 
the study of politics to that of agriculture, will have occasion 
to groan more deeply than ever over the unprofitableness of 
their business. 

As agriculture in this country has no established system 
of collegiate education, such as is possessed by the other pro- 
fessions, the rudiments of those sciences upon which it 
depends should be communicated to the young in common 
schools and academies throughout the land. It is not 
expected that Chemistry can be taught in a full and com- 
plete manner in ordinary schools; but very much of its 
general principles may and should be inculcated there, so that 
if higher advantages are not subsequently afforded to the 
pupi^ he will be enabled to pursue the subject privately, in 
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whatever appIicatkMi of it his buaness may chance to re- 
quire. 

There are also potent reasons why Chemistry should he 
embraced in a liberal system of mercantile education. The 
extent to which avast variety of commercial articles are adul- 
terated, for fraudnlait purposes, and thus greatly deprecia- 
ted in value, is little suspected by those unacquainted with the 
facts. These gross impomlions upcm the public cannot be 
arrested by penal enactments ; the only efifectnal way of pre- 
renting them, or of sheltering the community from their 
effects, is for the merchant to possess himself of the necessa- 
ry knowledge to determine between spurious and genuine 
articles. 

It is eminently proper also that Chemistry should be taught 
to girls. In the present arrangements of society, domestic 
duties, either by supervision or direct performance, devolve 
chiefly upon females ; and household operations, such as the 
cooking and preparation of food for the table, the preserva- 
tion of fruits and meats, and the various processes of clean- 
sing, can only be best performed when the principles of 
Chemistry are well understood. It is also worthy of consid- 
eration, whether substantial information upon this subject 
might not be beneficially substituted for much of that trivial 
knowledge which is imparted in fashionable female education. 

But besides those more palpable benefits which spring from 
the application of Chemistry to daily buaness, there are others 
connected with the mind itself, wUch deserve to be noticed 
in this place. The superiority of the natural sciences over 
all other objects of study, to engage the attention, and awaken 
the interest of pupils, is conceded as a fact of experience by 
the ablest teachers. This cannot be otherwise ; for the infi- 
nite wisdom of the Creator is nowhere so perfectly displayed^ 
18 in the wonderful adaptation which exists between the 
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yotmg unpeiyerted mind, and the natural world with 
H IS encompassed. 

On one hand there is the realm of nature, endless in the 
variety of its objects, indescribable in its beauty, immutaUa 
in its order, boundless in its baieficence, and ever admira- 
ble in the simplidty and harmony of its laws ; on the other, 
there is the young intellect, whose earliest trait is curiosity^ 
which asks numberless questions, pries into the reason of 
things, and seeks to find out their causes as if by the spon- 
taneous promptings of instinct The study of nature is 
therefore the most congenial employment of the opening 
mind, and one of its purest sources of pleasure. Every fact 
that is learned becomes a key to others ; every progressive 
step discloses wonders previously unimagined. The more 
we acquire, the greater is our deedre to leam, while each ad- 
vance multiplies the sources of delight instead of exhausting 
them. 

But the advantages of studying the natural sciences are by 
no means confined to the interest or enthusiasm which they 
are capable of exciting. They are also eminently fitted to 
train the mind to habits of careful observation ; to teach it 
discrimination in deciding upon evidence, caution in forming 
opinions, method in study ; to discipline it to patient and per- 
severing effort, and store it with valuable knowledge. And 
yet, in our current systems of instruction, how frequently is 
the mind cut off from the glorious works of Almighty power, 
and directed to the crude and imperfect performances of 
man! how often does the bright volume of Creation, "writ* 
ten," to use the impressive words of Lord Bacon, " m the only 
language which hath gone forth to the ends of the world 
uns^ected by the confusions of Babel," remam a sealed 
book, while the youthful mind is inflated with fictitious 
learning, or occupied in acquiring the least valuable kinds of 
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information ! It is not to be foi^otten, that so long as men 
neglected the study of nature, despised experiment, resorted 
to fanciful theories for the explanation of all natural occur- 
rences, and wasted their energies in aimless and sterile spec> 
ulations, society remained in a condition of barbarism, and 
learning was only an empty boast, a something of which the 
great mass of mankind knew absolutely nothing, and which 
was of little service to those who possessed it. But when at 
length men became the students of nature, when they began 
to appreciate the significance of her facts, and to search for 
them with earnestness, then came the knowledge which put 
stagnant society in motion, which conferred power upon the 
masses to eleyate and improve their condition. Then came 
the discovery of the New World, of the art of printing, of the 
telescope, the microscope, the steam-engine, the chronome- 
ter, the power-loom, the steamboat, the locomotive, the elec- 
tric telegraph, the daguerreotype, and ten thousand other 
inventions in all the departments of himian activity ; and 
which constitute but the beginning of what yet remains to 
be done. The benign results which thus flow from the study 
of natural science, are in an eminent degree characteristic of 
Chemistry. Its principles are of universal import, of the ut- 
most breadth of practical application, and are involved in all 
the vicissitudes of being which we daily contemplate aroimd 
us. And in acquainting ourselves with them, we may not 
only gain a deeper and clearer insight into the wonders of 
existence, but we shall likewise obtain the most striking 
proofs of the wisdom of the Qreat Maker of the Universe. 
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INORGANIC CHEMISTRY* 



NATURE OF THE SCIENOE. 

1. Thb creation by which we are smrounded can only oe 
nndeiiBtood in all its parts b j that Onmiscient Being who ib 
its author. The mind of man is capable of learning a great 
deal about it, but it cannot comprehend the whole ; because 
its powers are limited, while the works of God are Infinite. It 
has been found necessary, in exploring the domain of nature, 
to cut it up, or parcel it out into sections ; in order that each 
nund, by bdng confined to a field within the range of its ca- 
pacilies, may observe and study to the best advantage. 

2. The vast realm of natural knowledge thus becomes 
marked out into divisions, which are known as the depart- 
ments or branches of natural science. Our knowledge upon 
the subject of light, for example, forms the science of Optics ; 
the science of Geology treats of rocks ; Botany, of plants ; 
Anatomy, of the structure of the body, and Pathology of its 
diseases ; Astronomy, of the stars ; Meteorology, of the weath- 
er ; and Zoology, of animals. These distinctions, it is to be re- 
membered, do not exist in nature, for there all is linked and 
blended into one great system. They are entirely artificial, 

and created only for convenience of study. 

■ ■ i«»^— — ^^— ^-^p— — »»^i^.^— ^»»— ^^^—1 ^-^p^— «i — ^— 1^^^— — — »— .»^»^_^j— 
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3. If now you ask the geologist whether all forms of rooki 
are made up of the same kind of substance, or why lime- 
stone grows lighter in the fire, while soapstone remains un- 
changed, and coal disappears ; or if you seek to know of the 
zoolo^t why the various parts of a young animal cannot be 
formed out of water as well as milk ; or if you inquire of the 
botanist of what materials plants are formed, and why they 
will not all grow equally well upon the same soil ; or if you 
demand of the pathologist why pure air is healthful, while 
impure air produces disease — they will all tell you that they 
cannot answer these questions without calling in the aid of 
another science, upon which each depends ; and that science 
is Chbmistrt. 

4. It is the province of Chemistry to investigate the prop- 
erties and relations of the atoms or particles of which all 
matter is composed. It teaches us of what the various sub- 
stances in nature, the earth, the ocean, the air, the trees and 
plants, our own bodies, and those of all animals, are made. 
It shows us the nature of the changes which these substan- 
ces are constantly undergoing, the number and properties of 
their elements, and the laws which govern their union and 
separation : in a word, it embraces the study of all kinds of 
matter in nature which are accessible to man. 

5. Chemical Elements. — ^The globe upon which we live is 
made up in its various parts of several distinct kinds of mat- 
ter, very unlike each other in properties, and called dmple 
bodies or chemical elements. If the earth were composed 
of but one kind of substance, as iron or sulphur, there would 
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be no such thing as Chemistry ; for this science grows out of 
the relations of different sorts of matter to each other. 

6. ChendcaL Action, — ^These elements are subject to the. 
( Iteration of chemical forces, by which their atoms are made 
to change places, and enter into new conditions. Every per- 
son is familiar with many of these changes. Thus, poUshed 
iron in damp air becomes covered with rust ; sugar tunis to 
spirits, and spirits to vinegar ; flesh putrefies and becomes 
unfit for food ; wood decays, or is burned and converted into 
invisible gas; air, by being breathed, becomes poisonous; 
rocks are gnawed down by the action of the atmosphere, and 
crumbled into soil ; living plants are built up apparently out 
of the dead earth ; and our own bodies, nourished for a time 
on the products of vegetable growth, at length perish and fall 
to dust. These are examples of what is called chemical 
action. 

7. Simple and Comp(nmd Bodies, — ^The chemist divides all 
bodies into two classes, simple and compound. Compound 
bodies are such as can be taken to pieces, or separated into 
parts having different properties. Simple bodies or elements 
cannot be thus separated. A compound body being made 
up of simple substances or elements, may be decomposed, 
or divided into its elementary or component parts. Thus 
brass is a compound body, and may be shown to consist of 
copper and zinc ; but neither copper nor zinc can be further 
separated : they may be ground, crushed, melted, dissolved, 
dissipated a thousand times, but the copper can be made to 
yield only copper, and the zinc, zinc. 

^8. The true Idea of Simple Bodies, — It is not meant that 
1^ bodies now ranked as elements are certainly so, but only 
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that hitherto, in onr hands, and ezpoeed to all the variooa 
agencies which we can hiing to hear on them, each element 
•has yielded only one kind of matter, and no more. Future 
researches may show that hodies now regarded as simple are 
really compound. Potash was for a long time thought a 
simple element, hut Davy decomposed it into potassium and 
oxygen, a metal and a gas. 

9. Analysis and Synthesis. — ^Analysis conasts in taking to 
pieces a compound hody, to find of what elements it is com- 
posed. Synthesis is putting them together again to form a 
compound. Qualitative analyus ascertains the qualities or 
nature of the elements fonning a compound. Qtumtitativt 
analysis detemunes the quantities of these elements. 

10. Number of the Mements, — ^In glancing at the vast 
diversity of natural ohjects, we might at first conclude that 
the elements which compose them are infinite in number, but 
this is not so. Chemists have as yet discovered but sixty- 
five; of these about twelve are reckoned as non-metaDic 
bodies, and the remainder are classed as metals. Of the 
metals not more than one-third are in common use ; the re- 
maining two-thirds being so rare as to be seldom met with. 
The following table contains a list of all the elementary bodies 
at present known. Several of them have been but recently 
announced. The letters or symbols opposite each name stand 
for the substance in the new chemical language (51)* ; and the 
nimibers show what quantity of each element is taken when 
it enters into union with another (17). 

* ThMO nnmben refer to BecttonsL 
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TABLE OF £LEli£NTAST SUBSTANCES.* 
CThoae In italicM we me.) 



NAMES OF THE ELEMENTS 




♦Aluminum 

Antimony (stibium) 

Aridiwn 

Aisenio 

Barium 

Bismuth ,> 

Boron 

Bromine 

Oadmkim 

♦Calcium 

♦Carbon 

Oerium 

♦Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Copper (cuprum) 

Jh^fmium 

I>(marium 

^'bwm 

♦Fluorine 

Ohieimim 

Gold (aurum) 

♦Hydrogen 

llmemum '• 

Iodine 

Iridium 

♦Iron (ferrum) 

ZarUTuiMum 

Lead (plumbum) 

LUhAum 

♦Magnesium 

♦Manganese 

Mercury (hydrargyrum) 

Jfolyhdenum 

NioKel 

Mobium 

NoTvwnh 

♦Nitrogen, or Azote 

Osmium 

♦Oxygen 

Pauadmm 

Pdopkim • 



AL 

Sb. 

Ar. 

As. 

Ba. 

BL 

B. 

Br. 

Cd. 

Ca. 

C. 

Ce. 

CL 

Cr. 

Co. 

Cu. 

D. 

Do. 

E. 

P. 

Gl. 

Au. 

H. 

IL 

L 

Ir. 

Fe. 

La. 

Pb. 

LL 

Mg. 

Mn. 

Wo. 

NL 

No. 

Nr. 

N. 

Os. 

O. 

Pd. 

Pe. 



▲tomifl Bi 
boa. 
HydngMl*!, 



18*69 
129-08 

t 
76- 
68*64 
70-96 
10*90 
78*26 
55-74 
20* 
6' 
46- 
85-50 
28*15 
29*52 

t 
81*66 

t 

ff 

18*70 

26-50 

98*88 

1* 

f 
126-86 
98-68 
28- 
48* 

108*56 
6*48 
12-67 
27-67 
100-07 
47*88 
29*57 

t 

t 
14* 
99*56 
8* 
58-^ 

I 



* The atomic numhen are ftom the last edition of Graham's Ghemiitiyi and glfi 
Jie latest ooireetkms. 
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NAMES or TUK BLKXINTa 



*PhoBphoroB 

Platmnm 

'^Potassiiun (kalinm) 

Rhodium 

£vthenktm, 

Selemum *...... 

*Bilioon 

Silyer (aigentnm) 

*Sodiiixn (natrinm) 

Strontinm 

•Sulphur 

IwUdlum^ or Columibwm 

TsQwrvwrn 

Terbium 

Thorvum 

Tin (stannum) 

TUamum , 

Tangstm (Wolfram) 

Uraaiiwm 

Vcmadvufn 

TUrvum. . , , . . . . 

Zino 

ZSo'cofmim 





Byabds. 


ten. 
Hydivfra-1. 




P. 

Pt 

E. 

B. 

Ra. 

Be. 

Bi. 

Ag. 

Na. 

Sr. 

B. 

Ta. 

Te. 

Tb. 

Th. 

8n. 

Ti. 

W. 

U. 

V. 

Y. 

Zn. 

Zr. 


82-08 




98-88 




89* 




52-11 




58-11 




89-57 




81-85 




108- 




22-97 




i8-84 




16- 




92-80 




66-14 




? 




59-59 




58-88 




24-29 




94-64 




60- 




68-55 




82-20 




82*52 




88-68 



11. Organic and Inorganic Chemistry, — Animals and 
plants grow and dontinue their being by means of what are 
called Organs, as leaves, roots, lungs, stomach, <&c., and the 
products which they form are hence called Organized or 
Organic substances. The chemistry of plants and animals 
is therefore termed Organic Chemistry, On the contrary, 
minerals, water, and air are not produced by organs, do not 
grow ; and the chemistry of these substances is therefore 
called Inorganic Chemistry, This branch of Chemistry 
opens to us the study of all the elements, and of the com- 
pounds which they form, independent of the influence of life. 
In pursuing Organic Chemistry, howByer, our studies are 
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Bmited to about sixteen elements, which compose the entire 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, together with all the great 
rocky masses which constitnte the earth's crost. 

12. These elements are marked by stars in the preceding 
table. As they embrace the most important relations of the 
science — ^physiolo^cal, dietetical, and agricultural, together 
with numerous arts and manufactures which derive their 
material from the organic world — ^we shall be chiefly em- 
ployed with them in the following pages. 

1 3. The names of these sixteen elementary substances form 
the left column of the Chart, and they are each represented 
by a square, colored diagram. Single squares stand for 
simple bodies, but when joined together they represent com- 
pounds. As a separate color is thus assigned to each ele- 
ment of a compound body, its exact composition is shown at 
a glance.* 

AFFINITY, OR CHEMICAL ATTRACTION. 

14. Elementary bodies possess the property of uniting to 
form compound bodies. The power or force by which 

* Chlorine, Carbon, Sulphur, and Phosphorus are represented upon the Chart 
by their natural colors, fluorine, trom its supposed resemblance to oxygen in 
properties, has an analogous tint ; Nitrogen is of the color of the air (sky-blue), of 
which it is the chief ingredient Oxygen, as the sustainer of combustion, and the 
agent which changes the blood ftom a purple to a florid tint, is represented of a 
crimson color. The bases of the alkalies have various shades of blue, correspond- 
ing to the strength of the alkalies which they form. (The alkalies restore the 
blue vegetable colors discharged by acids.) Aluminum, the basis of clay, is of a 
day-color. Silicon, which is said somewhat to resemble carbon, is of a dark color, 
irou forms green-colored salt, and manganese those of a rose color. 
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this union is effected, is called chsmieal cUiraeiian, or afiniiy. 
Chemical attraction is exerted to draw together or unite the 
particles of matter at insensible distances. It differs from 
the attraction of grravitation, which operates upon masses, 
and at all distances. It also differs from the attraction 6t 
cohesion, by uniting different lands of matter ; while cohesion 
binds together only particles of the same kind. Rain fiEdls to 
the ground by the force of grravitation, the particles of iicii 
are united by the force of cohesion, but m lime, the atoms of 
calcium and oxygen are held together by the force of affinity. 
Of the cause of this force we know nothing, and can study 
it only by its effects, which are to produce compounds differ- 
ing totally in their properties from the elements which unite 
to form them. 

15. Chemical combination is to be distinguished from me- 
ehanical mixture. Sand and sawdust may be intimately 
mixed, but they do not unite to form a new compound. So 
the two gases which compose the air, nitrogen and oxygen, 
are mixed together, but not chemically combined into one 
substance. 

16. The simple bodies unite in pairs to form compounds, 
which are termed binary, because they contain but two dif- 
ferent kinds of matter. The lines upon the Chart, convergmg 
fuOm the left colunm to the right, represent the affinities of 
the elements. Thus hydrogen and oxygen have an affinity 
for each other, and combine, as the lines passing from them 
show, — water being the product of their union : potassium 
and oxygen are also seen to unite, forming potash : the lines 
from nitrogen and hydrogen meet at ammonia, also those 
from oxygen and sodium at soda. Compounds formed by 
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LAWS OF AFFHriTY- 

1*7. Definite Proportions. — AflMty is governed by several 
highly interesting laws, which constitute the groundwork of 
modem Chemistry. It is a law of affinity, that all chemical 
combination takes place in definite, unchangeable proportions 
of quantity. The gases which form water unite in the pro- 
portion of 8 to 1, by weight : 8 ounces of oxygen unite with 
1 of hydrogen to form 9 ounces of water. One ounce of 
hydrogen will not combine with 6, 7, 10, or 12 of oxygen. 
Eight to one are the proportions for pure water, at all places 
and seasons ; nor is it possible to produce it from any other 
proportion of its elements. Eight parts of oxygen unite with 
thirty-nine of potassium to form potash, with twenty-three of 
sodium to form soda, with twenty of calcium to form lime, and 
with twenty-eight of iron to form protoxide of iron. Analysis 
never discovers any other proportions in these compounds. 

18. This law of definite proportions governs the formation 
of all chemical substances whatever; it is universal. All 
stones and minerals, the dirt of which soil consists, every 
vegetable product, and all parts of animal structures, consist of 
elements which are united in definite, unalterable proportions. 

19. Combining Numbers. — ^These combining quantities, 
being fijced, may be expressed by permanent numbers, which 
are hence called combining numbers. Relatively, these num- 
bers are always the same, although they are written diflfer- 
ently upon diflferent scales. Hyckogen, as is evident upon 

Do chemical rabstancee combine in an proportions? What ia aaid of theeloi 
menta of water? of potash? of soda? of lime? of protoxide of iron? 
What ia said of the extent of thia law ? 
What are ccnnbining numbers ? Are they always the same ? 

3* 
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the Chart, combines in the smallest proportion bj weight of 
any known body, and is adopted as the unit upon the seale 
generally used. Hydrogen being assumed as 1, oxygen is 8, 
sulphur 16, carbon 6, and so on; but if oxygen were taken 
as 1, the whole scale would have to be divided by eight ; or 
oxygen at 100 multiplies the scale by 12*5. 

20. This great law of Chemistry is exhibited upon the 
Chart in the clearest mamier. The sizes or areas of the col- 
ored diagrams correspond to the combining numbers, and 
thus represent relatiye quantities to the eye. The hydrogen 
square beiag the smallest, the oxygen square is 8 times 
larger, the sulphur square 16, the carbon square 6, and the 
chlorine square 35 tunes larger. Observe that diagrams of 
the same color have exactly the same size throughout the 
Chart. This could not be otherwise, as the combining pro- 
portions are always the same. Thus, oxygen, wherever 
found, whether in an acid or an alkali, a mineral or a vege- 
table substance, is seen obeying the law of its fixed propor- 
tion ; its square is always of the same size ; and so with all 
the other elements. This great law of Chemistry, so admira- 
bly illustrated by these diagrams, gives remarkable simphcity 
to the science; enabling the mind both' to comprehend and 
to retain its facts with readiness and ease. 

21. Multiple Proportions, — When combination occurs be- 
tween two elements in more proportions than one, the larger 
quantities arc multiples of the smaller by a whole number. 
Thus carbon and oxygen form two diflferent compounds, 
carbonic oxide and carbonic acid. In carbonic oxide, as the 



By what method ia this great law of deflnite proportions exhibited nptni the 
Chart? Why are diagnmis of the eame color always of the same sixef What ia 
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oxygen group? What is thia law eaDedt 
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Chart shows, oxygea exists in but one proportioii; in 
carbonic acid the quantity is doubled. In the nitrogen and 
oxygen group, we see a series of fire compounds, which dif- 
fer essentially from each other in their properties. The 
amount of nitrogen is constant, but the quantity of oxygen 
varies as the numbers 8, 16, 24, 32, 40 — ^a ample numerical 
ratio. This is called the law of multiple proportions, 

22. When two bodies unite with each other chemically, 
the propk>rtions which are taken satisfy their mutual affini- 
ties, and the quantities are therefore said to be equivalent to 
each other. Thus the affinity of one grain of hydrogen is 
exactly equal or equivalent to that of eight grains of oxygen, 
or thirty-five grains of chlorine. Combining numbers are 
hence sometimes called equivalent numbers, equivalent pro- 
portions, or equivalents; they are also termed combining 
weights, atomic weights, combining proportions, &c. The 
atomic numbers should always be associated in the mind with 
the names to which they are attached, because to the chemist 
no such thing as abstract hydrogen, oxygen, or carbon exists. 
It is of their atoms that he invariably speaks. The word hy- 
drogen signifies an atom which weighs 1, the word carbon an 
atom which weighs 6, and the word oxygen an atom which 
weighs 8. 

23. The law of definite proportions extends to the union 
of compounds, as well as of elements. The combining pro- 
portion of a compound body is the sum of the combining 
numbers of its several elements. The combining number for 
lime is calcium 20, oxygen 8=28 : for water it is oxygen 8> 



What are chemlcri eqaitBtentsf What are oombining aomben 
called ? Why should the atomic nnmbera be always aaaociated with the names to 
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How do we team the combfaibig propoitioos of a eomponiid bodyt How 
does it apiMar that 371s the number for hydnto «r Kaet 
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kydrogen l:s9. When water and newly burned lime unites 
as in the process of slaking, the quantities are therefore 9 <tf 
water to 28 of lime, giving B*J for hydrate of lime : thus each 
acid and alkali has its fixed equivalent number. It is im- 
portant that the combining numbers of the elements upon 
the Chart should be learned and remembered; the pupil 
should then be required to compute the numbers fcMr the com- 
pounds which they form. Fractions hare been omitted, 
whole numbers being more easily retained in the memoiy . 

24. The term gas is apphed to bodies which are neither 
solid nor hquid, but resemble air. Gases unite in definite 
proportions by bulk or volume, as well as by wdght Thus 
water is formed by one volume or measure of oxygen to 
two of hydrogen, and like simple proportions govern all 
gaseous combinations. But as weighing is the grand pro- 
cess by which all the important laws and facts of Chemistry 
have been established, and as the whole language and 
nomenclature of the science, as recognized by all chemists, 
has been conformed to results by weight, these alone are 
represented upon the Chart. Says Prof. Idebig, " The great 
distinction between the manner of proceeding in Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy is, that one weighs, while the other 
measures. The natural philosopher has applied his meas- 
ures to nature for many centuries, but only for fifty year? 
have we attempted to advance our philosophy by weighing. 
For all great discoveries Chemistry is indebted to the bal- 
ance, that incomparable instrument which gives permanence 
to every observation, dispels all ambiguity, establishes truth, 
detects error, and guides in the true path of inductive 
science." 



What Is a gas? How do gases oombinef VThy does not the Cliait repre- 
sent oomblnstion by Tolome? What is ssid of the great distinctloa bolwesa 
Vatanl Philosophy sadCheDiistiyt 
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CAUSES WmOH CONTROL APFHOTY. 

25. Bodies covnbine with unequal deuces of power, — Chem- 
cal attraction acts among different substances with different 
degrees of force. Thus carbonic acid will combine with 
soda, forming carbonate of soda ; but if yinegar be brought 
in contact with this compound, it will drive off the carbonic 
acid, and take its place, forming acetate of soda. Again, 
the affinity of hydrochloric acid for the soda is superior to 
that of the acetic acid ; it will therefore expel it, and form a 
new substance. Nitric acid serves hydrochloric in the same 
way, and it is in turn treated in a similar manner by sul- 
phuric acid. It has been attempted to construct tables rep- 
resenting the order of affinities among different substances ; 
but so many causes disturb the play of this force, that such 
tables are of little value. 

26. Relation of Heat to Affinity, — ^Heat is the great 
antagonist of affinity. As this force draws the particles of 
matter together, heat tends to drive them asunder. By thus 
separating the atoms, and removing them beyond the sphere 
of each other's attraction, it weakens and overcomes chemi- 
cal union. But when the affinities which bind together a 
compound have been destroyed by the application of a given 
degree of heat, other affinities of a stronger kind are brought 
into action, and the elements arrange themselves into new 
combinations. Thus, heat destroys aU organic substances, 
but at the same time other compounds are formed, which 



l8 the force of chemical attractlTD eqnal among all sabetaooea? How doea 
Tinegar affect carbonate of aodaf Why doea hydrochloric acid deatroy this com 
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resist the decomposmg power of combustioxL Heat, hj 
melting solid substances, and thus bringing them into a state 
of liquidity (29), also calls new affinities mto exercise, as in 
glass-makbg (296, 303). 

2*7. Influence of Light. — ^Light exerts a powerful agency 
in modifying affinity. Hydrogen and chlorine gases min- 
gled together in the dark do not unite ; but if brought into 
the sunshine they combine explosively. The daguerreotype 
process depends upon the chemical action of light, exerted 
upon metallic plates coated with various substances. Light 
is also the great agent which controls the growth of vegeta- 
tion, as all vegetal^e fabrics are built up under its direct in- 
fluence (329). 

28. Bffect of Electricity. — ^Affinity is also controlled by 
electricity, which by many is supposed to be the basis of 
all chemical action. Atoms which are attracted together 
are assumed to be in different electrical states, as oppomte 
electricities are known to attract each other. If two slips of 
different metals have their lower ends dipped into an acid, 
corrosion (chemical action) immediately takes place ; and if 
their upper ends are connected, either by being inclined 
together or by a third slip of metal, an electrical current is 
created. This is called a simple voltaic circuit, and involves 
the principle of the galvanic battery. Electrical currents are 
among the most powerful means of producing chemical de- 
composition. 

29. Cohesion. — As affinity only takes place among par* 
tides of different kinds of matter at insensible distances (14), 



What is said of the effi9ct of light npon affinity f Upon what does the da 
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cohesion, which holds together atoms of the same kind in 
masses, must be opposed to chemical action. Substances 
when in the solid state, even if gromid to a fine powder and 
mixed, very rarely combine chemically. To afford fiifl scope 
for affinity, cohesion must be completely oyercome ; and this 
is best done by melting or dissolying the bodies in a liquid, 
that their particles may be brought into the most intimate 
contact. 

30. Iffeet of the Nascent State. — ^Elements at the very mo* 
ment they are liberated from muon, in what is called the grow- 
ing or nascent state, often enter into new combinations which 
cannot be formed under other circumstances. Nitrogen and 
hydrogen, if mingled in the same vessel, do not unite ; but 
when these two gases are set free at the same time, by the 
decomposition of vegetable matter, they readily combbe to 
form ammoma. 

31. Catalyeie, — Chemical union is also sometimes influ- 
enced in a peculiar manner by what is called preeence^tction, 
or contact-action, or cattdym. In this case, a body, by its 
presence or contact, induMs changes in another, in which it 
takes no part Thus if starch is boiled in a littie weak sul- 
phuric acid, it is converted into sugar ; and if at the tennina- 
tion of the process the add be examined, it will be found to 
remain unaltered, both in properties and quantity; so that 
the smallest proportion of the acid is sufficient to convert 
into sugar an indefinitdy large quantity of starch. The phe- 
nomena of catalysis are not well understood. 
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THE ATOMIC THEORY. 

82. It has been proposed to explain the laws of ehemical 
eombbation by what is called the atomic theory. This theory 
assumes, first, that the ultimate particles or molecules of 
which all matter is composed are indivisible, unchangeable 
atoms ; second, that atoms of the same element are uniform in 
weight, but that in different elements they have different 
weights ; third, that the combining numbers represent these 
relative wdghts ; and fourth, that chemical compounds are 
formed by the union of these atoms with each other. When 
these proportions are admitted, the known laws of combination 
follow necessarily. If bodies unite by atoms, atom to atom^ 
their proportions must be definite, and always the same. 11 
several similar atoms unite, as each is indivisible, they must 
be multiples of each other {multiple proportions) ; and as one 
atom may replace another in a compound, thwrelaticxi must 
be that oi equivalents. This theory has been so universally 
recdved by chemists, that its terms have become incorpora- 
ted with the language of the science ; so that to say an atom 
of iron combines with an atom of oxygen, la as common as 
to say that a proportion or equivalent of iron e<»nlHnes with 
an equivalent proportion of oxygen. 

33. Of the form or figure of atoms nothing whatever la 
known. It is therefore no matter in what shape they are 
represented, as the object is not to indicate iheai figure, but 
their relations. 

34. If each square upon the Chart is considered to represent 

ITpon what aflBomed grmuids is the atomic theoiy baaed? Do the lawa of 
combination result fit>m these propoeltioiiaT What Is said of the rocepttoa Ok 
this theory by chemists? 

Is any thing known of the form of atoms? 

How doea the Chatt give a dear idea of &e atomic theoiy? 
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an atom, we sball then haye a clear view of the atomic theory. 
Single atoms are seen to combine to form compound atoms : 
thus an atom of water contains two elementary atoms, of 
ffllica four, and an atom of gluten eighty-four simple atoms. 
Until the announcement of the atomic theory, we had no 
adequate explanation of the uniformity of the proportions of 
chemical combination, or of the nature of the cause which 
renders combination in other proportions impossible. 

85. CrysUdlizatiim, — ^When certain solid substance's are 
dissolved in liquids or melted, so that their particles are fre« 
to move among each other, upon the evaporation of the liquid, 
or the cooling of the melted mass, the atoms arrange them- 
selves together in certain regular geometrical forms, called 
crystals. The process by which crystals are formed is called 
crystallizaHon, Thus, when common salt crystallizes, its at- 
oms arrange themselves in the form of dice or cubes. Alum 
assumes the form of a double pyramid placed base to base. 

36. Attraction, in causing atoms to cohere so as to form 
solid masses, seems not to act equally all around each atom, 
but between certain sides or parts of one atom, and corre- 
sponding parts of another ; so that when allowed to unite ac- 
cording to their natural tendencies, they always assume a 
certain definite arrangement. This property of atoms has 
been called their polarity, because in ^ese curcumstances 
they seem to resemble magnets, which attract each other 
only by their poles. When the arrangement of its atoms is 
not crystalline, a body is said to be amorphous. Any change 
which tends to penmt freedom of motion among the atoms 
of amorphous bodies, favors the reaction of the polar forces, 
and promotes crystallization. 

What aro crystalsf What is cryatallization f What fonn do the crystali ol 
flomman salt assnme ? What those oX almn? 

What is said of the polarity of atoms? In this property* what do they nMmbler 
What is ao amorphous body ? 

4 
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37. The power with which atoms arrange themadves hi 
the crystalline orderis seen in the freesng of water; as the 
particles assume their new position, the water expands with 
a force snfBicient to bm^ the strongest iron yesselsy or to rend 
solid rocks. 

38. Blows, continned vibratimi, friction, and Taiiations of 
temperature produce changes in the molecular arrangement 
of metals ; and it is thought that the axles of iai]road-cars» 
though at first constructed of tough and fibrous wrought- 
iron, may from these causes acquire that crystalline ai: d brittle 
structure which they often exhibit upon breaking. Crystals 
of the salts often contain water, called the water of crystalli- 
zation. These, wh^exposed to theair or to heat, partwith 
this water, lose their transparency, turn white, and fall to 
powder: this is called efflorescence. Others attract water 
from the air, and this is known as deliquescenee, 

39. The primitive geometrical forms which crystals assume 
are divided into six classes or systems, and in each of these 
classes there is a vast number of secondary forms. Thus in 
carbonate of lime, 680 modifications of crystalline form have 
been described. As the subject of crystalline forms, to be 
made interesting, requires full details, we must refer the in- 
quiring student to the complete treatises upon Mineralogy 
and Crystalography. 

40. When the same body possesses the property of being 
crystallized m two different systems, it is said to be dimor- 
phxyuB, Isomorphous bodies are such as have the property 
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of replacing each other in crystals, withoat giving rise to 
new figures. Ten groups of isomorphous bodies baye beeu 
discovered. 

41. Isomeric compounds >ire such as contain the same 
elements, in the same proportions, and jet have different 
properties. Formerly it was supposed that compounds hav- 
ing the same chemical constitution must necessarily have 
the same qualities, but such is now proved not to be the 
fact. Spirits of turpentine, the <M of lemons, oil of juniper, 
oil of black pepper, and oil of bergamot, as is seen upon the 
Chart, contain equal amounts of carbon and hydrogen, yet 
then* properties are yery different. Oil of roses and illumi- 
nating gas are also identical in composition. The difference 
of properties in isomeric bodies is accounted for by supposing 
that the atoms or molecules are differently arranged in the 
different cases, as is represented by the Chart. 

42. Allotropism. — Chemists have lately shown that many 
of the elements may exist under two or more different con- 
ditions, called allotropic states. In one state they readily 
exert their usual active properties ; in the other they seem 
passive, and as it were torpid. Thus the diamond is the 
passive foim of carbon, and it can hardly be made to bum 
in oxygen gas ; while lamp<black, which is one of its active 
forms, is so highly combustible that it often takes fire spon- 
taneously in the open air. It has been suggested that these 
conditions of the elements are retted when they ^ter into 
combination. 
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THE NOMENOLATUBE. 

43. The chemical nomenclature is a system of naming, in 
which the structure of the terms employed expresses the 
composition of the suhstances to which they are applied. 
This nomenclature is the most perfect to be found in any of 
the sciences. It is veiy simple, and gives the mind great 
power over the subject. 

44. In the case of simple bodies, the rule b to retain the 
old established terms ; but when a new element is discovered, 
to ^ve it a name expressive of some leading property. Thus, 
chlorine takes its name from its greenish color, and iodine 
from its purple vapor. All the lately discovered metals are 
distinguished by a common termination, as potassium, sodium, 
platinum, <&c. 

45. Compound bodies are of three kinds, acids, hoses, and 
neutral bodies, or those which possess neither acid nor basic 
properties. Acids are usually known by the following prop- 
erties : a sour taste, a power of altering vegetable colors 
(chan^ng blues to red), and the property of combining with 
and neutralizing or destroying the properties of the bases or 
alkalies. 

46. A large number of the acids are formed by the union 
of oxygen with other bodies ; they are then named from the 
element with which the oxygen unites. Thus, sulphur with 
oxygen gives sulphuric acid, carbon with oxygen gives car- 
bonic acid, phosphorus with oxygen forms phosphoric acid. 
Acids in which there is no oxygen are named from both their 

What is the chemicia nomenclatore T What is said of it T 
What is the role in the case of simple bodies T Give examplea. 
How are oompound bodies divided T What are adds? 
How are a large number ofthe adds fbnned? How are these named? GIts 
nu^plM. How are adds named which oontain no oxygen? When U&e 
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elements : thus, h jdrogen and chlorine form hydrochloiio 
acid, hydrogen and fluorine hydrofluoric acid. When differ- 
ent acids are formed by the union of the same elements in 
diflerent proportions, they are distinguished by terminationB 
and prefixes. The termination ie describes the strongest, 
Otis a weaker, and the prefix Aypo, which means under, a still 
weaker acid. Thus nitnc acid contains a higher proportion 
of oxygen than nitrot^ acid, and this more than Ay^nitrous 
acid (see Chart). The prefix hyper means more, as hyper-' 
chloric acid, or more commonly ^'^rchloric, which contains 
more oxygen than chloric acid. 

47. Bases are distinguished by their power of combining 
with and neutralizing acids. They include the alkalies, which 
have a peculiar acrid taste, as Hme, called the alkaline taste ; 
and have also the power of restoring vegetable blues when 
destroyed by an acid. Besides the alkalies, bases also com- 
prehend those metallic oxides which do not exhibit these 
alkaline properties, but yet unite with acids. 

48. Most of the bases are formed by the imion of oxygen 
with another element, commonly a metal; as oxygen with 
iron, termed oxide of u-on, oxygen with potassium, oxide of 
potassium, <&c. When oxygen combines with the same ele- 
ment in different proportions, forming several oxides, its quan- 
tity is indicated by the use of prefixes. Thus proto indicates 
one equivalent or the lowest proportion of oxygen ; deuto, 
twj, and trito, three, equivalents of oxygen. Per is used to 
express the highest degi^ of oxidation, and is often applied 
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to the deatozide and tritozide. Some ozkLes, which haem 
such inferior basic properties as not to combine with acid% 
are termed m&ozides. ^tnoxide is equivalent to deatozide; 
and sesquumdeB are those in which the oxygen is in the pro- 
porticm of one and a half to one, of the element with which it 
is combmed. (See Chart, Binary Compounds.) 

49. The acids and alkalies, although possessing opposite 
]»operties, have a powerful attraction for each other, and 
oombine to form salts. By this union the properties of both 
the acids and bases are completely lost, and a neutral salt is 
the result. If, however, there is not sufficient base ccna- 
pletely to saturate the acid, an octi-salt, or Muper-fsalt, results ; 
while if the base is in excess, a &mc-salt, or sulhsslt, is formed. 
Salts are named after both th^ elements, as phosphate of 
lime, from phosphoric acid and Ume. But as several acids of 
die same general name may combine with one base, the salto 
aie distinguished by turning the ie of the acid into ate of the 
salt, and ow into ite : thus nitric acid forms nitrates, mtrous 
acid nitrites, and hyposulphurous acid hyposulphites. The 
basic element of al^t is indicated by its usual prefixes ; thu8» 
protosulphate of iron is a sulphate of the protoxide of iron. 
(See Chart.) Salts formed from elements containing oxygea 
are termed oxygen-acid salts; those containing no oxygea 
are named haloid salts, from their resemblance to sea-salt^* 
chloride of sodium (291). 

60. As oxygen forms oxides, so chlorine forms chlorides, 
bromine bromides, iodine iodides, fluorine fluorides, sulphur 
sulphides, phosphorus phosphides, and carbon carbides. The 

When addB and alkalies unite, what is the reBult? Whatisa«ivar«altT Whal 
aan^salt? How are salts named ? Example? When serefal adds of the same 
general name oombine with one base, how are the salts diatinguiahedT Exampleat 
How i»the degree ofozklalion of the baaeofa salt rapraaentadt Whaiaraflsy 
tBD4wld salts? What are haloid aalts? 

To what eompouKis are tde and MTft attached? 
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eompoimds of these last three sabstances are known moBi 
generally by the termination uret, as solphiiret of iron, car- 
bnretted hydrc^en. 

51. Chemical Symbols. — ^In the case of most orgamc eom- 
poimds the nomenclature fails, and cannot be made to express 
composition. Another expedient has been happily resorted 
to, which meets the difficulty : it is the use of what are known 
as chemical symbols. For the symbol of an elementary sub- 
stance we take the first letter of its name ; but as sereral sub- 
stances may have the same initial letter, to distinguish be- 
tween them, we either employ the first letter of their Latin 
names, or add a second small letter. Thus, C stands for 
carbon, CI for chlorine ; and as P is taken for phosphorus, 
E, from kalium, the Latin for potash, is taken for potassium. 
A symbolic letter represents not only an element, but one 
atom or proportion of that eUmemt, Thus, N stands fen: 
one atom of nitrogen and one of oxygen, which forms nitrous 
oxide. *If more proportions than one are to be expressed, a 
small figure is added in the same manner as the powers of 
roots are expressed arithmetically by exponents. Thus, N 0« 
represents nitric acid, which contains ^ye equivalents of oxy- 
gen. A large figure placed before a parenthesis indicates 
that all included within it is to be multiplied ; thus, 3(8 O, -t- 
HO) represents three atoms of hydrated sulphuric acid. 
Some writers dispense with the parenthesis. A collection of 
sjrmbols is called a formida. 

52. Equations and Diagrams, — Chemical changes are 
shown by means of formulae arranged in the manner of an 
equation. The separation of carbonic acid, and the formation 

What takes tlie place of the nomendatiire in Organic ChemistiyT What is taken 
as the combed of an elemeatT When two eleni«it8 have the aame Initfal letterp 
how do we distingoidi between them T Give some ezamplee. How is the pro* 
porttoaofanetomeateiproBBed? Kzamplea. What are inmolaf 
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of plaster of Paiis, wh^ sulphuric is added to carbonate oi 
lime, IS thus represented : CaO CO, + SO,=sCaO SOt 
-)- C 0|. The substances to be changed, carlxHuite of 
and sulphuric acid, are 
placed at the left; the 
products of the change, 
sulphate of lime and free 
carbonic acid, are seen at 
the right A still better way of illustrating decomposition is 
by means of lines, such as are shown upon die Chart. By this 
method the foregoing changes appear as in the above diagram. 
Here the substances to be changed and the products of change 
are not only arranged opposite each other, as in the equation, 
but the character of the chailge is exhibited more clearly. The 
plain lines show that one of the products is a solid, and the 
dotted line that the other escapes as a gas (16). As there is 
nothing lost during the change, the equivalenta upon each 
side, if added together, will produce equal amounts. 

63. It is very important that the nomenclature and the 
use of symbols should be well learned ; and as the common 
way of teaching this part of the subject is difficult, tedious, 
and unattractiTe, it is desirable that be^nners should have 
the Chart constantly before them while attending to it. Much 
time and labor will thus be saved, while clear, and therefore 
the most lasting ideas are acquired. 

maiopitlation; or the operations of chemistry. 

54. Manipulation means hand-work: it is a tenn applied 
to all the practical operations of Chemistry. To become an 
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expert manipulator requires great experience, tact, and a 
high perfection of bodily senses ; but many useful operations 
may be executed with but slight practice and few instru- 
ments. The object of all chemical investigation is to ascer- 
tain something unknown in refeience to the properties of 
bodies, and this is done in various ways. 

65. We determioe by taste if bodies are sweet, like sugar; 
sour, like vinegar ; bitter, as epsom salts ; saline, as common 
salt ; burning, as alcohol ; insipid, as water which has just 
been boiled, or entirely tasteless. The properties of many 
substances are revealed by the odors they emit. Thus the 
peculiar smell of burnt feathers, woollen rags, ^c, indicates 
animal substances. Color is an important property of bodies^ 
and should always be noticed. Some experience is necessary 
to identify dififerent shades from description ; and the pupil 
will do well to procure slips of paper of a large variety of 
tmts, and paste them in a book with the name of the color 
opposite each. 

56. The property of hardness, which is very important in 
reference to minerals, is determined in a comparative way, 
by rubbing or rasping one body against another, and observ- 
ing which is scratohed. Thus talc is scratohed by gypsum, 
and gypsum by calcareous spar. The diamond scratohes all 
bodies and is itself scratohed by none. The finger nail also 
affords a good indication in this way ; soapstone and plaster 
of Paris yield readily to it, while limestone is but slightly 
affected. 

57. Weight is a fundamental property of all bodies ; to 
ascertain it accurately is therefore a matter of great impor- 



How are the properties of many bodies eealljr determiiiedT What is said of 
eoler? 
How do we assertatn tbe compantiTe hardnsss of bodiss? 
What is said of welgrht ? How is weighing perfinrmed 7 
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ttmee. When we take a piece of wood in one hand, and a 
piece of lead of the same size in the other, we say that one 
is heavy and the other light We mean that they are heavy 
and light compared one with the other ; these terms, then, 
alwajTB express the comparative weight of equal bulks of 
different substances. We have standards or units of wdght 
with which all bodies may be compared, as troy weight, 
apothecaries' weight, <&c. Weighing is performed by means 
of an instrument called the balance or scales. No balance 
should be used, even for the roughest chemical work, that 
will not turn with the tenth of a grain. 

58. Specific Ghravity. — ^The specific gravity of a body is 
its weight compared with either water or air. Solids and 
liquids are usually compared with distilled water, gases with 
common air. A cubic foot of water weighs about 1000 
oimces ; a cubic foot of hx>n weighs 7800 ounces ; it is there- 
fore 7 and ^ times heavier than water, hence we say its 
specific gravity is 7*8. Gold is 19^ times heavier than 
water ; its specific gravity is 19*6. The specific gravity of a 
solid is obtained by first weighing the body out of the water, 
and then weighing it suspended in the water> when it will be 
found to weigh less. The weight in air is divided by the 
loss in water, and the quotient gives the specific gravity of 
the substance. The specific gravity of a liquid may be ob- 
tained by filling with it a bottle which will hold just 1000 
grains of pure water, and then weighing it. Such a bottle 
win hold just 1340 grains of molasses, 1840 grains of oil of 
vitriol, 13,500 grains of quicksilver, and only 840 grains of 
alcohol : these numbers, (Uvided by 1000, give the specific 
gravities of these several substances. 

What is meant by the spedflc gravity of a body T What are aollda and liquids 
compared with? Gasas? How do we dotemlne the qMdfle gravity of a nIM ? 
How of a liquid T 
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59. Pulveriffltion, tritaratioD, or commbiutioii is the break- 
ing or grinding down of hard substances into powder. It is 
effected usually in a strong vessel termed a mortar, made 
of Wedgwood's ware, or porcelain. Fig. 1. 
This operation must be performed upon most 
solid bodies before they can be dissolved. 

60. Solution. — ^The act of dissolving, by 
which a soHd substance, when placed in a 
Hquid, disappears, leaving the liquid clear, 
as sugar or common salt in water. A gas may also be said 
to dissolve in a liquid when it is absorbed by it. The liquid 
which effects solution is called the scdvent. In/usion and 
digestion consist in steeping or soaking substances in liquids 
in order to dissolve some portion of them. 

61. Precipitation consists in the separation of a dissolved 
substance from the liquid solvent. Spirits of camphor is a 
solution of camphor in alcohol. If water be added to it, the 
camphor separates from the alpohol as a white cloud, which 
soon settles to the bottom : it is precipitated. The substance 
separated from the solution is called the precij»tate, the sub- 
stance added the precipitant. 

62. Filtering. — ^The act of straining, by which solid sub- 
stances (usually precipitates) are separated from liquids. 
Coarse sand or cloth is sometimes used to form a filter, but 
most commonly porous or unsized paper (blotting paper). 
The paper is cut into pieces of a circular form. Fig. 2, and 
folded over, as the cross lines represent. It then readily 
assumes the form Fig. 3, when it is placed within a funnel 



How is tritaratioii performed T 

What is meant by aoliitioii ? What by inftudon sod digestion ? 
What is precipitation? Give an example. Which is the precipitate ? Which 
the predpitaiitT 
WhatisfUtering? What sabstaaoss are used as fliten? 
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which resla upon a stand,* Fig. 4. The fillered liqnid ■ 
called the yUfrate. 




63. Deeantation is the act of gentlf pouring oSa liquid 
from its sediment, as wben a precipitate has settled to tlie 
bottom. Mix some chalk and water in a tumbler, let it reet 
until the chalk is depouted, carefully cant the tumbler over 
to one side, and you will decant the water. 

64. Dittillatym is the process by which a liquid is eT^>o- 
nted m one vessel by heat, the vapor c<»veyed to another 



vessel by means of a tube or otherwise, and there condensed 
by cold mto its original liquid form. Fig. 5 represents the 
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retort and receiver which are commonlj used for disfSQatiaii. 
The object may be either to separate a liquid from substan- 
ces dissolved in it which will not evaporate ; or to separate 
two liquids which evaporate at different temperatures, as 
alcohol and water (380). Dry distillation is the distillation 
of substances without the addition of water. Destructive 
distillation is the distillation of substances at a high tem- 
perature, so that their elements are separated and form new 
combinations. 

65. JE[eat is the great agent made use of by the chemist 
to produce changes in matter, hence Chemistiy has been de- 
fined as " philosophy by fire." The spirit-lamp is the most 
convenient means of producing heat, as alcohol when burn- 
ing produces a very high temperature, but little light and no 
smoke. In the absence of the common spirit-lamp, the stu- 
dent may make one by inserting the tin or brass tubes of an 
CMl-lamp through a cork, and fitting the cork tightly to a 
wide-mouthed vial. A common cotton wick is employed, 
but when not in use it should be closely capped to prevent 
evaporation. 

MEASUBEMEIH' OF HEAT. 

66. Variations of temperature are shown by an instrument 
called a thermometer or heat-measurer. It acts upon the 
general principle that heat expands all bodies and cold con- 
tracts them. A narrow tube of glass terminating at its 
lower extremity in a bulb, filled with colored alcohol, or 
most commonly with quicksilver, is attached to a frame or 
case. The bulb being dipped into water in which ice is 
. ■ ■ ■ . ■ I 

Why to the qtirit-Iamp the be§t means of produdiig heat tot the chemtot T 
What to the principle of the Ihermemeter T How to the fisezixig point obtained f 
Bow the boiling point? 
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mellaiig, the position of the mercury is marked, and called the 
freeang pomt, or, more properly, the point oi melting ice. 
The bulb is then dipped into bc^g water, the mercury ex- 
pands, and the height to which it rises ib marked as the boQ- 
ing pdnt. 

67. In the centigrade thermometer, which is used in 
France, the space upon the scale that intervenes between the 
freezing and boiling points is marked into 100 equal divisions, 
called degrees. The zero, or cipher from which we begin to 
count, is therefore the freeing point, and 100° the boiling 
point. This is the most natural and perfect scale. Beau- 
mer's thermometer, used in the east of Europe, has the same 
space upon the scale divided into S(P ; and Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer, the one used in this country 
and England, has the same portion of r 
the scale divided into 180^ ; but what 
is very singular, it has the zero, or 
point at which we commence count- 
ing, fixed at 32^ below the freezing ' 
point ; so that from zero to the boil- 
ing pomt we have 180° -|- 32°= 212°. 
The centigrade thermometer is repre- o — 
sented by the letter (C), Reaumer's - i^J^- 
by (R.), and Fahrenheit's by (F.). 
The degrees above zero are marked Jl » .. 

with the sign ( + ), those below with Q^ vj Q-x 
the sign ( — ) : see Fig. 6. 

The following table exhibits several interesting facts in re- 
gard to temperature : 
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Greatest artificial cold measnred (Faraday) —166^ F. 

Greatest natural cold observed by a " verified'' ther- 
mometer (Sabine) 56^ 

Estimated temperature of the planetary spaces 

(Fourier) 68o 

Mercury (quicksilver) freezes 8ft® 

A mixture of equal parts of alcohol and water freezes 7® 

Ice melts -|- 82° 

Greatest density of water 89*8® 

Mean temperature at the equator 81*6® 

Heat of human blood 9B9 

Highest natural temperature observed (of a hot wind 

in Upper Egypt.— Burkhardt) 117"8® 

Alconol boils 172*9^ 

Water boils 212® 

Tin melts 44SP 

Lead melts 612® 

Mercury boils 660® 

Bed heat (Daniel) 980® 

Heat of a common fire (Daniel) 1141® 

Brass melts 1869® 

Silvw melts 2288® 

Cast-iron melts 8479® 

68. Thermometers should never be suddenly plunged into 
very cold or very hot water, as the glass is liable td crack ; 
and the indications of thermometers bought at the shops or 
instrument-makers ought not to be trusted, unless they are 
at first carefully compared with some well-known standard 
instrument. The mercurial thermometer is capable of meas- 
uring accurately only about 600 degrees of heat ; tempera- 
tures higher than this are shown by instruments called 
pyrometers, which operate by the expansion and contraction 
of solid bodies. 



What precautioiis should be observed in using thermometen ? In buying them ? 
VHiat is the limit of the indicatloDS of the mercoiial thenaometer? How tn 
Miliar temperatores measured ? 
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OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS, AND THEIR 

COMPOUNDS. 

OXYGEN. 
Bipnbol O, equivalent 8. 

69. This is the most important of the elements. It is in 
some way concerned in nearly aJl chemical changes, and in 
most of them it takes a very promment share. As we shall 
be much in its company in the following pages, it will be 
well to make its acquaintance first. 

70. Properties, — ^The condition of oxygen is that of a gas ; 
that is, it resembles conmion air, which is a mixture of sev- 
eral gases. Some gases when exposed to great cold are 
brought down to the liquid, and even the solid state (168), 
and others are condensed into liquids by pressure : but no 
d^^ree of cold or pressure ever yet applied has been able to 
overcome or destroy the gaseous properties of oxygen ; chem- 
ical foipe alone can do this. Oxygen is transparent, colorless, 
tasteless, and inodorous, like common air ; it is about one- 
tenth heavier than that body, and possesses the same me- 
chanical properties. It acts neither as an acid nor an al- 
kali, and is dissolved sparingly by water, 100 gallons ab- 
sorbing about 4^ of the gas. The term oxygen signifies 
acid-fonner. It was applied by Lavoisier, who supposed it 
to be the active principle of all acids, an opinion now known 
to be false. There is reason to believe that oxygen is capable 
of existing in two allotropic states (42), a passive or quies- 
cent state, and an active condition, in which its afiSnities are 

— — . , _i _ , _ ■_ — — — — ■ " ■ • ^ — — - ■ — 

What is Bidd of oxygen? 

In what state does oxygen existT What Ibroe alone can diange tt into a liquid 
^^raflii condition T What aro its propertieB T What is the meaning of the term 
«rfga»T Why was it ao named? Whatiaoione? 
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greatly exalted. The oacfMt discoraied in the atmosphere by 
Prof. Schonbein, concerning which much has been said, is 
supposed to be the active form of oxygen. 

71. Preparation, — ^We prepare the purest oxygen, and in 
the readiest way, from chlorate of potash. A portion of this 
salt is powdered, dried, and mixed with about one-fourth its 
wdght of black oxide of manganese, or oxide of copper, and 
heated in a flask, retort, or tube, over a spirit-lamp. The 
gas comes off copiously, and is collected in jars over water. 
The pneumatic trough, which is used for this purpose, may 
be any convenient vessel, containing a shelf, and holding suf- 
ficient water readily to fill a jar placed within it» which is 
then inverted and put upon the shelf. The water in the 
trough must cover the mouth of the jar. The gas is deliv- 
ered by the tube at the open end of the jar, through which 
it rises, displacing the 
water, and gradually fill- 
ing the vessel. This ar- 
rangement is shown in 
Fig. n. The oxide of 
manganese or copper is 
not in any way changed ; 
it acts by catalysis (31), 
promoting in a very high 
degree the decomposition 
of the chlorate. Chlo- 
rate of potash cost^ about one dollar per pound, and one 
ounce will yield about two gallons of the gas. Oxygen may 
also be prepared by exposing a mixture of bichromate of 
potash and sulphuric acid, or peroxide of manganese and 

How is pure oxygan gas best obtaioedf What is « pneumatic trough ? How 
is the oaqrgen eoOected? How does the manganese sot in piomotlng doeompo- 
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■ulpburio acid, to heat. 
When chlorate of potash 
is used, the decomposition 
may be thus expressed. 

72. Extent of its Diffusion. — Oxygen is by far the most 
widely diffused of all the elements. It constitutes one-fiflli 
by weight of the atmosphere, eight-ninths of the ocean and 
all other waters, nearly one-half of the solid rocks that com- 
pose the crust of the globe, — of eveiy solid substance we 
see around us, the houses in which we live, the stones and 
soils upon which we tread, and much more than one-half of 
the bodies of all living animals and plants. This is shown 
by the predominance of the red color upon the Chart 

73. The discovery of oxygen was made by Dr. Priestley, 
in 1774, and it has been justly pronounced "the capital dk- 
covery of the last century, rivalling in importance ^e great 
discovery of gravitation by Newton in the preceding cen- 
tury." It disclosed the phenomena of nature in an entirely 
new aspect, exploded the old theories, and laid the founda- 
tions of modem chemical science. A glance at the Chart 
shows that oxygen has a very wide range of combination. 
It unites with all the elements except fluorine, forming com- 
pounds termed oxides. The act of combination is called oxi- 
dation ; the separation of oxygen from a compound is termed 
deoxidatum, 

74. Oxygen a Sustainer of Combustion, — ^The leading 
property of oxygen is the intense energ/with which it unites 



What is said of the diflturion of oxygen T 

What eflfect did the diaooTery of this gu produce npooMSienoe? What itrlkinK 
t^tii conoernf ng oxygen does a glance at the Chart reveal T What is oxidation f 
Whatisdeoxidationf 

What isthe most important property of oxygen? What issaidofoacygeMaa* 
npporter of combostiocT Give examples. What causes the light and haatia 
oombustionT Why are thsy toss intense when oombnstlon takes plaee in the air f 



with other substances. So yehement is this action thai fire 
is produced, and hence oxygen is the great supporter of com- 
bustion. All substances which bum in the air, bum in pure 
oxygen gas with greatly increased brilliancy. An extinguish- 
ed candle plunged into it is instantly re%hted if the least 
spark of fire remain upon the wicL Iron wire bums in it 
with vivid scintillations, and phosphorus with a light so bril- 
liant that the eyes cannot endure it. In all these cases the 
light and heat are produced by the chemical union of the 
oxygen with the burning body, the wdght of which is in- 
creased exactly in proportion to the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed. All the common cases of combustion which take 
place in the air are due to the same cause — ^the combination 
of its oxygen with combustible substances. It here proceeds 
in a more subdued and regulated way, because atmospheric 
oxygen is diluted with four times its bulk of another gas, 
which if taken alone extinguishes fire altogether. 

76. Illumination. — ^Two conditions are necessary for 
illumination : a sufficiently high temperature, and the pres- 
ence of solid matter within the heated space. Ndther of 
these conditions alone answers the purpose. The bummg of 
pure oxygen and hydrogen gases together produces intense 
heat, but is without sufficient light to be even visible in the 
daytime ; and a fire of charcoal which contains no gas, also 
yields very little light But if solid carbon be placed within 
the oxy-hydrogen flame, a brilliant illumination at once ensues. 
The elements of oil, tallow, wood, <kc., with which oxygen 
unites in ordinary burning are chiefly hydro*gen and carbon; 
the hydrogen it bums to water (90), and the carbon to car- 
bonic acid (167), both escaping away into the atmosphere. 



What two conditfoiM are fWMmtlal for fllamiiiafttoiif Wbal is nld (MTthe bmii* 
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Y6. The aflbiHy of oxygen f<H* hydrogen 18 sapericff to itaal^ 
finity for carbon. It theref(»e seuBes npon the hydrogen fint» 
where it is present m sufficient quantity, boniing it with the 
production of intense heat The solid carbon is at the aamfi 
time set free, and its particles being heated to a luminous 
whiteness, produce the light which is emitted from the flame» 
The luminous particles of carbon, floating forward as they 
are liberated to the surface of the flame, come in contact with 
atmospheric oiygen, and are there consumed. When the 
burning body contuns both elements, but a disproportionate 
amount of carbon, as in spirits of turpentine, more of it is set 
free than can be consumed by the oxygen, and the flame 
smokes. When the h3rdrogen is in excess, as with alcohol, 
there is much heat, but little light, and no smoke ; when 
mingled, these liquids correct each other's defects, and form 
the bads of ** buruing mixtures." 

77. Structure ofFhuM. — Common flame is not, as it ap- 
pears, a solid cone of fire, but a hollow luminous shell, as is 
shown by holding a piece of metallic wire gauze over the 
flame of a common lamp. Fig. 8. Fig.a 

In the centre there appears a dark 
space, surrounded by a ring of light. 
This dark central portion is constant- 
ly filled with gases, formed from the 
tallow or oil by heat, m precisely the 
same manner that they are distilled 
from coal and resin by the gas-manu- 
facturer. The inclosed gases generated at 6, Fig. 9, can- 
not, of course, be burned up until they pass to the surface of 

Why Is the hydrogen burned flrstf What produces the Ughtf When win 
flame smoke? When will the light be deficient? How are boniing mixtorei 
ftnned? 

Bow is common flame shown to be hollow f What is contained in thin hollow 
ipaeeT WhatissaidoTttieargaiMllMnp? Why ia the flame poioledT 
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the fame at a, for want of oxygen. In argand ng. & 
lamps the wick is circular and hollow, and a 
stream of air is admitted to the interior (^ the 
flame, which thus has a douhle huming sur- 
face. A tall glass chimney is placed over the 
flame, which secures a strong upward current^ 
and hence an abundant supply of oxygen to tho 
flame. The conical or pointed form of the flame 
is caused by the rising currents of heated air. 

is. Despritz has shown that the heat evolved in all com- 
mon cases of combustion, depends upon the quantity of 
oxygen consumed, and not upon the amount of the combus- 
tible with which it unites*. Thus a poimd of oxygen com- 
bining with hydrogen, charcoal, and alcohol, gives in each 
case very nearly the same quantity of heat ; each raiKug 29 
pounds of water from the free2ing to the boiling point. The 
amount of heat produced by equal weights of different 
combustibles, combining with oxygen^ he found to be as 
follows : 



1 pound of charcoal . . raised from 82^ to 212°, 78 lbs. of wal«r» 
" wood holding 20 pr. ct. ) " « 27 «* 

of water ) 






alcohol 
oil or wax 



u 






68 
90 
286 
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hydrogen .... 

The quantity of oxygen consumed in these cases varies 
greatly. 

79. Oxidation at Low Temperatures, — But the affinity of 



CJpon what does the heat of comhusikm depend?. What is the example oflbred f 
How much water does 1 ib. of charooal by union with oxygen ituae from the freea- 
Ing to the boiling point ? Of wood holding SO per cent of water ? Of alcohol ? 
Of oil or wax? Of hydrogen ? 

Does oxidation take place at low temperatures ? Does oxygen erer combine wifli 
bodieB without the production of sensible heat ? Is the beat prodttoed the sam^ 
whether the iron is burned in oxygen gas or msled in the drf 
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oxygen is exerted at low temperatiireBaB well as at high ones 
its activity neyer ceases. It exists in a free state througlioiit 
the atmosphere which enyelops the globe, and is in constant 
contact with all forms of matter ; attackmg every thing with 
which it is not akeady combined. This slow combustion^ 
though unaccompanied by light, is always attended with 
heat, although it may not be in sufficmt quantity to be meaa- 
ui«d. An ounce of iron rusted m the air, or buint in 
oxygen gas, produces exactly the same amount of heat in 
both cases ; the difference being, that m the f<Nrmer instance 
the heat is developed so slowly as to take years, while in the 
latter case the same effect is produced in as many minutes. 

80. The cause of decay in v^etable and animal substan- 
ces is the action of oxygen upon the elements of which they 
consist. They are oxidized, or undergo a slow combustion, 
caUed by Liebig eremacauHs, which breaks them up into 
simpler and more permanent compounds. Oxidation is also 
the grand process by which air, earth, and sea are cleansed 
and purified from innumerable contaminations. Putrid va- 
pors and pestilential effluvia are destroyed by a process of 
burning, more slow, indeed, but as really as if it were done 
m a furnace. The offensive impurities which constantly pour 
mto rivers, lakes, and oceans are perpetually oxidized by the 
dissolved gas, and the water is thus kept pure and sweet. 
This is the reason why waters that have become foul and 
putrid by absence of air, are sweetened and purified when 
freely exposed to its action. 

81. jRehtum of Oxygen to Z^/e.— But the most interesting 
'"^lations of oxygen are to the animal kingdom. It is the 
^^versal supporter of respiration ; and, as this is a vital pro- 
^^^» it is a supporter of life. The lungs of land animals 

,J^ *8 the cauie of dcway? What to the great cauae oT porfflcatioii iaak 
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(565) and the gOb of fish (550) are both adapted to the 
same purpose — ^to absorb oxygen ; the one from the air, the 
other from water. An animal confined in a given bulk 
of air, having consumed its oxygen, dies. If confined in the 
same bulk of free oxygen, it lives about thrice as long, and 
more than ten times as fast. A mouse placed in a jar of oxy- 
gen breathes very quick, becomes highly excited, and springs 
about with the greatest activity. But the effect is too power- 
ful : over-action, fever, and in a short time death, are the result, 

82. The chemical action that here takes place is simple oxi- 
dation, the same that occurs in the open combustion of fuel, 
except in a less intense degree. The oxygen combines with 
the elements of the body, oxidizing or burning them, and the 
products of the combustion pass from the system by the 
various channels. Its action upon the living system is the 
same as upon dead matter, purely destructive. It enters the 
lungs, is absorbed by the blood, and carried to every part 
where blood-vessels are to be found. Every organ, tissue, 
muscle, nerve, and membrane is wasted away, burnt to poi- 
sonous gases and ashes, and thrown from the system as 
dead and useless matter ; and if these constant losses are not 
repaired by the due supply of food, emaciation ensues. The 
fat being most combustible, is burnt first; the muscles then 
soften, shrink, and decay ; and lastly, the brain is attacked, 
delirium results, and life ceases. This is called starvation: 
it is oxidation, absolute burning to death. 

83. Such is tbe relation of oxygen to all the animal races 
which inhabit the earth. Its actbn is essentially and always 



How is oxygen related to the animal kingdomf If an animal la confined in m 
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Describe the effects of placing a moose in a Jaor of oxygen. 
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destrueHve; andyetitttthesa^tainerofM^— the mainspring 
of aU vital activity. But if this agent cnriirouds the globe, 
and its office be thus only to burn and destroy, it may be 
asked why it does not speedily reduce all combustible things 
to ashes, and the earth to desolation, Thb question will be 
more properly answered when we come to the chemistiy of 
light and yegetation (337). 

84. Oxidation a Source ofMecharMal Power.— The chem- 
ical properties of oxygen are a source of power, which is 
made use of to produce the greatest mechanical effects. 
When we say that the affinities oi oxygen are energetic, it is 
meant that, in combining with bodies, it gives rise to vast 
force. A bushel of coab properly consumed in a steam- 
engine, produces a power sufficient to raise 70 millions of 
pounds wdght a foot high (J. Herschkl). The origm of this 
prodigious force is the chemical union of almost 200 pounds 
of oxygen with the carbon of the coal. Oxidaticm, or the 
affinity of oxygen for the elements oi fuel, is thus the ulti- 
mate source of all steam power. Electric currents and the 
force of electro-magnetism are caused by the combination oi 
oxygen with the metals of the galvanic battery ; and in pro- 
portion to the activity of this chemical action is the intensity 
of the effect. In like mamier, all muscular force in animals 
is produced by the oxidation of carbon and hydrogen within the 
living system (682). Every stroke of the piston— -every tele- 
graphic transmission-— every motion of the hand — ^is an exhi- 
bition of force which began in chemical changes. Cut off the 
supply of oxygen, and the steam-engine comes to rest, the 
galvanic battery ceases to act, and the animal dies. 

Are the chemical properties of oxygen a eonroe of power ? How macii power la 
produced by the oombusUoii of a bushel of coals? What is the origin of ttila 
force? What, then, is the ultimate Bouroe of an eteamipower? Towhatarafht 
tews of electricity and electKHnagnetiaiii owiagt To what is mnseiilar *xm 
■*»*«>» BemoTe tho oxygen, and what fbUowif 
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8S. Propertiei. — Hydrogen is & transparent, tast«le9a gaSj 
the lightest of all known eubstances, having about ^^th tho 
waght of common air. When pure it is devoid of smell, al- 
though, as commonly prepared, it contains impurhjes, which 
give to it a disagreeable odor. Hydrogen b never found free 
in nature, but eiiats in water, constituting ^th of its weight. 
It is an essential constituent of all organized substances, vege* 
table and anima!, and is abundantly supplied to plants in 
water, which they possess the power of decomposing. From 
its extreme lightness, hydrogen is better fitted than any other 
substance to inflate balloons, though for this purpose coal- 
gas, from its greater cheapness, is generally used. 

88. PTtparation. — It is best prepared by the action o( 
dilute sulphuric acid upon bits of zinc. These are placed in 
a bottle, Fig. 10, to which a cork is Fig.10. 

tightly fitted. The cork has two tubes 
inserted. The one for admitting the 
acid dips beneath the water ; the other 
leads to a pneumatic trough, where the 
gas is collected in tumblers or jara, in 
the same manner as oiygen (71). In 
this case the one decomposes the water, 
and unites with its oiygen, while the 
hydrogen is set free and escapes. T 
sulphuric acid dissolves the oxide of 
inc as fast as it is formed — thus mun- 
t^ning a clear metallic surface con- 

Whitanihapn>p(ntl« orhrdrograT Wbentalt 
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tiiraally in contact with 

the water. The diagram I Hor" ** 

exhibits these chJEuiges. I Z4-^5^%Q^^^^ 

The portioDs first collect- I g^, "^"""" — gnfTBOt 

ed are not to be used, tss=^^"»"— «■=■■— ■■■^^■■b 

as when mixed with air, hydrogen gas is always explo- 
sive. Hydrogen is also obtained by passing vapor of water 
(steam) through a red-hot gun-barrel, when the oxygen unites 
with the iron, and the hydrogen is set free. In the same 
manner, when a blacksmith sprinkles water upon his foige- 
fire, the red-hot coals decompose it, forming carbonic acid 
with its oxygen, while the liberated hydrogen bums with the 
production of increased heat (88). 

87. From its extreme tenuity, hydrogen passes through 
crevices and pores with greater facility than any other sub- 
stance. Dr. Faraday, in his attempts to liquefy it by pres- 
sure, found that it would leak and escape through apertures 
that were quite tight to other gases ; its atoms must therefore 
be comparatively much smaller. A bell rung in hydrogen 
is scarcely audible, and when breathed (which, without pre* 
caution, is a dangerous experiment) the voice becomes re- 
markably shiilL Although a gas, and the lightest of all 
bodies, hydrogen is inferred, from its chemical relationships, 
to be a metal. Its gaseous form is no objection to this idea, 
as metallic mercury takes the form of mvisible vapor at com- 
mon temperatures, and other metals may be vaporized by heat. 

88. A burning body plunged into hydrogen is extin- 
guished ; it is, therefore, a non-supporter of combustion ; but» 
in contact with oxygen, it bums, emits a feeble blue lights 
and produces an intense degree of heat. The oxy-hydrogen 

What was the resott of Dr. Faraday'to attempts to UqtieQr hydrognn ? What doet 
thisprore? Why is hydrogen gas inferred to be a metal f 
Does tt rapport oombnstion ? What is said of the aiy-hydrogeii btow-pipe ? How 
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blow-pipe is a contrivance for mingling a continuous stream 
of these gases in an inflamed jet ; the light produced by this 
flame is faint, but the heat is veiy great. Substances that 
do not fuse in the hottest blast-furnaces melt in this heat like 
wax. A small bit of lime of the saze of a pea placed within 
the oxy-hydrogen jet glows with extraordinary intensity (Y6), 
producing what is called the Drummond light. This is the 
light made use of, as a substitute for the sun's rays, in the 
solar microscope; it is also employed in coast surveys for 
night-signals. It one case the light emitted by the ball o 
Hme was distinctly visible at a distance of 96 miles (2>. B» 
Beid). The heating power of the oxy-hydrogen flame is ac- 
counted for by the fact that it is soM, and not hollow like 
ordinary flame (77), and also that a larger amount of oxygen 
is condensed by union with hydrogen than with any other 
element (78). 

89. Soap-bubbles blown with hydrogen rise in the air, and 
may be set on fire with a candle. With a mixture of three 
parts air and one of hydrogen, when fired, they explode with 
a loud report ; if two parts of hydrogen is mixed with one of 
pure oxygen, the explosion is very violent and deafening. 

90. The term hydrogen signifies water-former. If a jet of 
nydrogen be set fire to, and a cold dry tumbler be held over 
the flame, the inside of the glass will be instantly covered 
with a film of dew, which rapidly increases, and at last con- 
denses into drops of water. In all cases where hydrogen is 
burned with oxygen, water is the product. 

is the Dnunmoiid light prodnoedf for what Is it used? How ftr has it hma 
seen ? How is the heating power of the ox7-hydrogen flame accounted for ? 

In what condition does hydrc^n explode? 

What is the meaning of the term hydrogen ? Describe the experiment wilh tt« 
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OXYGEN AND HYDROGEN— WATiai. 

HO =» 
91. PrcpertieB. — ^This substance, though familiar to aE 
possesses very remarkable properties, and should be care- 
fully studied. Water is composed of the two gases, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, in the proportion by weight of 8 parte 
oxygen to one part hydrogen; or by measure, 1 part 
oxygen to 2 of hydrogen. When pure, it is a tasteless, 
inodorous liquid ; colorless in small quantities, but in largo 
quantities of a splendid ultramarine blue, as when it forms 
lakes from the melting of Alpine glaciers, and as seen by 
Parry in the polar regions. It is the most abundant and 
widely diffused of all chemical compounds. It readily as- 
sumes either the solid, liquid, or vaporous state ; and with 
equal facility becomes sweet, sour, salt, astringent, bitter, 
nauseous, or poisonous, as the substances which it dissolves 
possess any of these properties. The importance of water, 
both in the laboratory of the chemist and of Nature, Is due 
to this universal solvent power. 

92. B'ydrates, — Water unites with acids and bases, f<N7n- 
ing a class of compounds called hydrates. These combina- 
tions are often attended with heat ; water combining with 
lime develops sufficient heat to ignite wood. Ships at sea 
have been fired by the accidental wetting of Ume in their 
olds. This heat is caused by the passage of the water 
fi:om a liquid to a solid state. 

; •\^ ^fiter-Atmosphere. — ^All natural water contains 

,. * ^®rtam amount of various gases, which may be 

_£__^__^y^oiling. It then has an insipid, disagreeable 

Why^^^JiJT~^~-- 

pioportioDflf \^C^ ^ carefuOyBtndtod? Of what is it oompoeedt In whil 

What m,Bhy<J^?***i*« color? What is Mid of itn solvent power? 
Wow Is It canao^^*®*^ ^^tX is said of the heat produced by these combinafiona ? 

^^BtiattidtobediflKAvedin all natanawaten? What is 
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taste ; but upon- being exposed to the air a sufficient length 
of time, the gases are redissolved, and the water regains its 
palatable flavor. Oxygen gas is thus absorbed to the ex- 
tent of about four per cent., and the respiratory apparatus 
of fish (branchea, or gills) is so arranged (559) that a cur- 
rent of water is constantly flowing in contact with a network 
of delicate vascular membranes, by which the gas is im* 
bibed : hence, strictly speaking, aquatic as well as land ani- 
mals breathe air. On the sununits of high moimtains, where 
the air is rarer and more attenuated, less oxygen is absorbed, 
and hence the lakes in the mountainous valleys of Switzer- 
land and the Andes are destitute of fish. — (Brande.) 

94. A small quantity of air dissolved in water greatly 
diminishes its power of dissolving other gases. If water, 
already c^aturated with one gas, be exposed to another, the 
second is absorbed only in proportion as the first escapes. 
The proportion of different gases taken up by pure water is 
very variable. Of ammonia it absorbs 180 tunes its bulk, 
of hydrochloric acid gas 480, and of carbonic acid an 
amount only equal to its own volume. Of olefiant gas it 
dissolves 12*5 per cent., and of nitrogen and hydrogen but 
1*6 per cent, of its volume. 

95. Constituents of Common Water, — ^Water which has 
fallen from the clouds as rain, in the country, away from 
cities and large towns, is the purest we meet with, being 
contaminated only with the gases which exist in air. But 
when filtermg through the soil and crevices of the rocky 
strata, it dissolves various earthy salts, which, in many 
cases, modify its properties very much. Biver and creek 

the effect of boiling? How much oxygen gas does water ccmtain ? Do flah breaths 
Ibis gas ? Why are lakes on higb mountains destitate of flsh ? When water g(hi- 
tains one gas and absorbs another, what takes place ? 

What is the purest water ? How does it become impure ? _ What water oontaiDi 
most of these salts? 

6* 
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waters usually contain the least of these salts, vpmg ana 
well water more^ and sea-water and mineral waters tba 
larg^t quantity. 

06. Hard Water. — ^Water derives its quality of hardness 
from the presence of these substances, chiefly salts of lime 
(the carbonate and sulphate). A angle grain of sulphate 
of lime will convert 2000 grains of soft into hard water. 
When conmion soap is put into hard water, instead of disserv- 
ing in it as it does in soft water, it curdles, cr is decomposed^ 
and a new soap is formed, which contains lime instead of pot* 
ash or soda. This new soap will not dissolve, and may often 
be seen upon the surface in the form of a greasy scum. It 
adheres to whatever is washed in it, and gives thai unpleasant 
sensation called hardness when we wash our hands. To test 
this quality of water, dissolve a little soap in alcohol, and place 
a few drops of it in the water which it is wished to examine. 
If it remains clear, the water is perfectly soft ; if it becomes 
muddy or opaque, the water is ranked as hard. 

97. Hard Water far Kitchen Use. — ^Hard water is a much 
less perfect solvent than soft water ; that is, being already 
partially saturated, it dissolves additional substances but im- 
perfectly. It is therefore inferior to it for all domestic uses, 
as tea and coffee making, where solution is to be effected. 

98. Its Effects as a Drink. — The use of hard water as a 
drink is unfavorable in dyspeptic affections. — (Pereira,) The 
bad effects of hard water upon the animal system are also 
seen in the horse. " Hard water drawn fresh from the well 
will assuredly make the coat of a horse unaccustomed to it 
stare, and it will not unfrequently gripe and otherwise in* 
jure him." — (Tottatt.) 



To -what does water owe itshardneBB? What is the ellbct wheo losp ii p«t 
haid water? How xnaj we test this quality f 
VFhy is hard water inferior to soft fbr domestic puposss? 
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99. Itfea- Water. — The solid ccmstitaents of sea-water 
Mnount to about 3^ per cent, of its weight, or nearly half an 
ounce to the pound. Its saltness may be considered as a 
necessary result of the present order of things. Biyers 
which are constantly flowing into the ocean contain salts 
varying in amount from 10 to 60 and even 100 grains per 
gallon. They are chiefly common salt, sulphate and car- 
bonate of lime, magnesia, soda, potash, and iron ; and these 
are found to be the main constituents of sea-water. The 
water which evaporates from the sea is nearly pure, con- 
taining but very mmute traces of salts. Falling as rain 
upon the land it washes the soil, percolates through the 
rocky layers, and becomes charged with saline substances 
which are borne seaward by the returning currents. The 
ocean, therefore, is the great depository of every thing that 
water can dissolve and carry down from the surface of the 
continents ; and as there is no channel for their escape, they 
of course constantly accumulate. 

100. The continuance of this process for numberless ages 
must inevitably have produced a highly saline condition of 
the ocean. " The case of the sea is but a magnified repre- 
sentation of what occurs in every lake into which rivers flow, 
but from which there is no outlet except by evaporation. 
Such a lake is invariably a salt lake. It is impossible that 
it can be otherwise ; and it is curious to observe that this 
condition disappears when an artificial outlet is produced 
for the waters." — (Fownes,) 

101. The waters of the Dead Sea are much more salt 
than those of the ocean. It is situated at the bottom of an 

What proportion of solid matter is contained in sesrwater ? From whence is It 
derived ? What are these salts chiefly? Whj do these salts aocomulate in th« 
leaf What is the condition of lakes that have no outlet but by eraponlion? 
What is the eflbct of creating an artiilGial outlet? 

What is said of the Dead Soa ? 
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immense basm or valley several hundred feet lower thiia tLe 
Mediterranean Sea, and has no outiet. The streams of water 
which flow into it do not raise its level, in consequence of 
excessive evaporation. Its coifdition is well described by a 
recent traveller. ''When bathing in its waters I floated 
upon the surface like a log of wood, without stirring hand 
or foot. With much exertion I could dive sufficiently deep 
to cover all my body, when I was thrown out again to the 
surface, in spite of all my efforts to descend lower. On 
coming out of the water, I found my body covered over with 
an incrustation of salt the thickness of a sixpence." 

102. Mineral Waters. — ^These are such as contain saline 
substances in the laigest proportion. Those which abound 
in the salts of iron (carbonates and sulphates of iron) are 
called chalybeate or ferragiwme waters. If the waters are 
brisk and sparkling, carbonic acid gas is present, and they 
are called carhofnaied or adduloue waters. If the active in- 
gredient be sulphur, the spring is termed sulphurous. If 
the odor of decayed eggs, or the scouiings of a foul gun- 
barrel is exhaled, the waters are charged with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The water of the celebrated Congress Spring, 
at Saratoga, contains, according to Allen's analysb, the fol- 
lowing ingredients in a gallon : 

Chloride of sodinm 890,246 grs. 

Hydriodate of Boda and bromide of potaflsinm 6,000 " 

Oarbonate of soda 9,218 " 

Carbonate of magnesia 100,941 '* 

Carbonate of lime 108,416 " 

Carbonate of iron 1,000 '* 

6ilex and alumina ; 1,086 " 

Total solid contents 611,852 gnu 



What are chfllybeatewatevsT What are addnloiBiT What ndph worn f What 
IN the main oooBtitiients orOongreM w«ter ? 



.WATER. 

Garbonio add 886,188 gfs. 

Atmospheiio air 8,261 ** 

Total gaseooa contenta 889,449 gra- 

103. Organic Impurities in Water. — All natural waters, 
men those which fall from the clouds accordmg to Liebig, 
coni;ain traces of decomposing orgamc matters in variable 
quantity. To this they owe the quality of becoming putrid 
when kept. In many cases, it is present in such quantity as 
to injure health, derange the bowels, and often produce yio- 
lent dysentery. Stagnant waters, abounding in putrescent 
matter, contain numberless minute animals (fznimalcula), 
which are sometimes exhibited by means of the solar micro- 
scope ; they are not found in the waters commonly used for 
drink. 

104. Jt^urification of Water. — ^The best method of purify- 
mg water is by distillation (64). This is effected by passing 
the steam from one vessel into another, which, being kept 
cool, condenses it : to render it perfectly pure, it must be 
redistilled at a low temperature in silver vessels. By filtra- 
tion through sand, or other closely porous media, water may 
be deprived of suspended impurities, and of all living beings. 
Boiling killb all animals and vegetables, expels the gases, and 
precipitates carbonate of lime, which constitutes the fur or 
crust often seen lining tea-kettles and boilers. Alum (two 
or three grains to the quart) cleanses turbid or muddy water. 
The alum is decomposed by carbonate of lime, and the alu- 
mina set free, carries down the impurities mechanically; but 
the sulphuric acid of the alum, combining with the lime, 
forms sulphate of lime, and makes the water harder than 

WbatlB laid of tlieoiKaiileiiiattenooiitaiiied in water? Doea oommon drinkiJig 
water oontafn BDimalcula ? 

Bow ia water beat pnrifledf What Is tha eflbet oT lUkatloa? OfboUiagf Of 
alum? Of the alkaliea potaah and Mda* 
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before. Hie alkaliee» potash or aoda, soften water. They 
decompose and precipitate the earthy salts, leaving in sola* 
tioD an alkaline salt, which does not harden it 

106. Ejf^t of Leaden Veitela upon Water. — ^Water some- 
times becomes poisonous by contact with lead, as when lead 
pipes, cisterns, roofs, gutters, &c.» are used. The purer the 
water, the more liable it is to become impregnated with lead, 
as the presence of earthy salts in solution exerts a protecting 
influei^. Spring and well waters are, therefore, less liable 
to thi^contamination than rain-water, which is purer. Water 
which tarnishes polished lead, when left at rest upon it in a 
glass vessel for a few hours, or which contains less than about 
^l^i^th its weight of salts in solution, cannot be safely trans- 
mitted through lead pipes without certain precautions. The 
best remedy, where there is danger, is to leave the pipes full 
of water at rest for three or four months, or to substitute for 
the water a weak solution of phosphate of soda. — {Christison,) 

106. Nece9sity of Water to Organized Beings. — ^To the or- 
ganic kingdom water is an agent of the first necessity, as its 
abundance and scarcity regulate the distribution of animals 
and plants over the globe. Its properties seem to mark out 
the plan of animated nature. From the highest animal, to 
the meanest vegetable that can grow on a bare rock, this 
ingredient is absolutely required. It is an essential constit- 
uent of all parts of living bodies, forming upwards of one- 
half the weight of all newly gathered vegetable substances 
cultivated by man. 



b puie or impure water moet liable to beoome poiaoned by contact with lead? 
How can we determine whether lead wiU be acted on by water? What ia the 
beet xemedj where there ia danger? 

What ia said of the importance of water to the ocgaaie kii^dom? 

In what two ttatea doea water eziat in orgaaic bodiea? 

What ia the office of water in the growth of plaali 7 What ia the propovtte of 
water in blood? InflMb? 
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107. Water ezkts in most organised bodies in two sepanttd 
states. In one it may be regarded as an essential portion of 
the substance, as of sugar or starch in their dryest state (340), 
from which it cannot be separated without breaking up the 
compound. In the other state, it is associated with bodies 
so loosely that it may be removed by drying. The quantity 

that may be thus separated from yarious articles of diet, 

without injury to the compound, is as follows : Wheat 14*5 
per cent., rye 16*6, oats 208, barley 13'2, Indian com 18, 
peas 16, beans 14*11, potatoes 75*9, turnips 92*5, carrots 
87*6, beet-root 87*8, white cabbage 92*3, blood 80, muscle 
of beef 74, of veal 75, of mutton 71, of pork 76, of chicken 
73, trout 80*5 per cent. — (Pereira.) 

108. Both gases and the mineral elements of soils enter 
the roots of plants dissolved in water. As sap, this water 
circulates through the various organs, carrying and deposit- 
ing the newly formed substances, yielding up its own ele- 
ments, and ministering perpetually to the growth of thf 
plant. 

109. In animal systems the use of water is equally im- 
portant (495). It is the natural drink of all adults, being 
the L'quid employed in the body to dissolve and distribute 
the food. Eighty per cent, of the blood {LieUg) and 
seventy-four per cent, of flesh {Brande) consist of water; 
while, to repair the constant waste and loss from the system, 
an adult man requires about three-fourths of a ton per year 
{Draper), The softness, pliancy, and symmetrical fulness 
of the ammal body, is produced by the liquids of wliich it is 
chiefly composed. The tendency of flesh or fresh meat to 

putrefaction, is caused by the large quantity of watery 

■ ■ . - ., ■ 

Boir much do€i a man oonnmie animal^? What glrea qmunetry and ftdnaia 
to the aninud fenat How doat water favaa pvtraCuttoD in flMh? Hiw to 11 
diackad? 
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juices it contams. As Boliition faTon cbemioal action (29)9 
patrefactive changes readily set in; bat are checked if tlie 
flesh be dried, as is often done for the preservation of meats. 

110. Under ordinary circumstances, water freezes at 32^ 
and boils at 212^ ; it retains its liquid condition, therefore, 
through a range of 180^ ; and, as in tins state only it can 
exist in ftnimftla and plants, these limits mark the thermal 
conditions upon which living bemgs can continue on the 
earth. 

111. A cubic inch of water forms very nearly a cubic 
foot of steam. Water occupies the smallest space, or is 
most dense at 39*93^ F. ; if its tempenfture varies from 
this point, in either direction, it expands in bulk; this is 
called the point of maximum density of water. In free&ng, 
water expands very much, and exerts so great a force as to 
burst the strongest vessels in which it is contained. It is 
thus that the surface of the hardest rocks is crumbled down 
into soil fit for the support of vegetable life ; the water, per- 
colating into minute crevices and fissures in summer, freezes 
in winter, and expands with a force which breaks the solid 
stone. 

112. Snow does not quench thirst, but rather increases it; 
and the natives of the arctic regions " prefer enduring the 
utmost extremity of this feeling, rather than attempt to 
remove it by the eating of snow." — {Capt Boss.) 

lis. The specific gravity of ice is 0*92 (Silliman); it 
therefore floats upon the surface of water. If it sank as 
fast as it is formed, whole bodies of water would be con- 

Within what limits does water maint^ Its humidity Y What relation has this 
property of water to life Y 

A cubic in<A of water forms how much steam Y At what temperatoie is it most 
dense Y Does water expand in fteezing Y At what temperatnie is it most dense f 
Bow does this property of water ailbet rodcs Y 

What is the spedito gravity of ieeY If it were hetTier thsa water, what would 
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verted into solid ice. During freezing the sabstaaees di»- 
solved in water are expelled, hence the ice of sea-water (as 
is well known to sailors), when melted, fonns fresh water. 
Water from melted snow, for the same reason, contains no 
fur or gas ; hence fish cannot live in it (Pereira), One impe- 
rial gallon of water weighs 70,000 gnuns, or just ten pomids. 
The American standard g^allon holds 68,372 American Troy 
gruns of pure distilled water, at the maximun) density. 
One cubic inch weighs 252*458 grains, which is 816 times 
as much as an equal bulk of atmospheric air {SilUman). 
A cubic foot of water weighs very nearly 1000 ounces avoir- 
dupois (098*2 oz. JBrande), 

DEUTOXIDE OF HYDROGEN. 
H Oi = 17. 

114. This curious compound is formed by chemists, with 
difficulty, by adding to water another equivalent of oxygen. 
It is a syrupy liquid, of a disagreeable odor, a nauseous, 
bitter, astringent taste, and is not frozen by intense cold. It 
is easily decomposed, often with an explosion, and sometimef 
with a flash of light. As yet, it is of no use, 

WITKOGEN (Azote). 
Symbol N, equivalent 14. 

116. Properties and Sources. — Nitrogen is a perma- 
nently elastic gas, destitute of either taste, smell, or color ; 
slightly lighter than the air, and remarkable for its negative 



be the result? WbatieaaidoftheioeorBea-water? Of water fhnn melted mow f 
What ie the weight of a gaOoii of water Y Ofacnbicinoh? Aeohlclbott 
What if the composUtoo of dentoiide of hfdragen? Hapropertiflit Ums? 

7 
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propertieiy «nftflriiig retootaatly into imkm, and, fifom iti 
proneneai to cecape, fomung Terj unstable ocmpoanda. 
It sapportB neither combnstioa nor respiration; a lighted 
t^MT introdnoed into it is instantly quenched, and animak 
placed within it immediately die. It p,^ ,| 

has from the latter circumstance been 
called aaote (life-destroyer). Hie term 
nitrogen refers to its origin from nitre. 
It constitutes nearly four-fifths of the 
air (see Chart). It is best obtained 
by burning phosphorus in a confined 
portion of air over water (Fig. 11) ; the phosphorus Uikes 
the oxygen forming phos- 
phoric acid, which is soon 
remoyed by the water, 
and nitrogen is left. The 






P0» 



accompanying diagram illustrates the change. 

116. Nitrogen is not found in any of the mineral forma- 
tions of the earth's crust, except in some varieties of coal 
which are of vegetable origin. It*is an important element 
of the vegetable kingdom, to which it is probably supplied 
by ammonia and nitric acid, which contain it, and exert 
a very favorable effect upon plants (123). It exists in the 
tissues or muscle of the animal body to the amount of 17 
per cent. Whether plants derive their nitrogen directly 
from the air through their leaves, or dissolved in water 
through their roots, and whether the animal system lias 
the power of using or assimilating it when absorbed from 
the air by the lungs, are questions not yet settled by 
chemists. 

What MB the propertiM of nitrogen? Why has it been called eiole ? Wkal 
waa the origin or itaproaent name T How la it beat obtained? 
tattftndinminenla? HowiattanppUedtoTagetabiea? 
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OXTGEN AND NTrROGEN.—NrrROUS OXIDE. 
{Protoxide of Nitrogen^ Laughing Qas, Exhilarating Gat,) 

NO = 22. 

117. Properties and Preparation. — Oxygen combines 
with nitrogen to form a series of fire compounds (see Chart, 
Binary Compounds), remarkable as illustrating in a perfect 
manner the law of multiple combmation (21). The first in 
the series is protoxide of nitrogen or nitrous oxide, called 
also, from its peculiar effects when inspired, laughing gas, or 
exhilarating gas. J^, is prepared from nitrate of ammonia, 
by heating it in a flask, at a moderately low temperature. 
The gas escapes through a tube, and is collected in jars, 
over water in the pnemnatic trough. Four ounces of the 
salt produce one cubic foot of the gas. It should be al- 
lowed to stand for some time over water, to absorb any 
nitrous acid that may happen to be formed. The change 
that takes place is shown in the diagram, one atom of ni- 
trate of ammonia yield- 
ing two atoms of pro- 
toxide of nitrogen and 
three of water. Pro- 
toxide of nitrogen is a 
colorless, transparent gas, of a sweetish taste, and very solu- 
ble in water ; cold water taking up about three-fourths of 
its volume of the gas. Its specific gravity is 1'52 ; it sup- 
ports combustion actively, and may be condensed into a 
liquid by a pressure equal to fifty atmospheres. 

118. Physiological Effects. — ^The effect of nitrous oxide 
upon the system, when taken into the lungs, is peculiar, and 

For what if tbe nitrogen group of oompoiuKli renufekable 7 ViHiat is the flrsi 
iTIlMie? HowiflttobtaiiMdT Explain the etumgei. Wbataraitapropertieat 
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rery remaikable. The best method of breathing it is to 
a bladder which has been softened in water, or an India- 
mbber bag filled from the pneumatic trough. A wooden 
mouth-piece attached to the bladder is placed between the 
teeth (Fig. 1 2), the nostrils are closed ^^^ ^^ 

by the fore-finger and thumb, and 
the gas inhaled as in common breath- 
ing. Its effects are different upon 
different constitutions: on some it 
produces symptoms of stupor, which 
last for a few seconds. Some fall 
senseless, but recover with confused ideas and headache. 
The pugnacity of some is excited ; all articles which are lia- 
ble to injury from the violence of the inhaler should there- 
fore be removed. But the most are affected with pleasura- 
ble sensations — ^they laugh and skip about as if intoxicated. 
*' A feverish glow overspreads the system, a thousand de- 
lightful visions pass before the mind, the man lives a year 
in a minute, and that year is in the seventh heavens." 

119. The celebrated Mr. Wedgwood, "after breathing 
the gas for some time, threw the bag from him, and kept 
breathing on laboriously with an open mouth, holding his 
nose with his fingers, without power to remove them, 
although aware of the ludicrousness of his situation; he 
had a violent inclination to jump over the chairs and tables, 
and seemed so light that he thought he was going to fly." 

120. Mode in which Nitrous Oxide acts upon the 8^9" 
tern, — " These effects are undoubtedly due to the oxidizing 



Does it prodaoe peculiar eflbcts upon the ^8tem? What Is the beet method ot 
breathing it ? What eilbct does it prodaoe upon different constitatiooe f 
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action which the protoxide establishes in the system. In 
this respect it is far more active than even pure oxygen gas^ 
and the reason is obyious : oxygen is but slightly absorbed by 
watery fluids, but this gas is taken up by them to a very 
great extent. When it is introduced into the lungs it is 
rapidly dissolved in the blood, and carried by the circulation 
to every part of the body, oxidi2dng whatever is in its path, 
producing a febrile warmth and an unusual mental disturb- 
ance." — (Draper,) 

121. Deutoxide of nitrogen, "NOf, hyponitrous ooi, N0|» 
and nitrous add, NO4, are compounds of no general interestv 
except as illustrating the laws of chemical union; I therefore 
omit them. 
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NITRIO ACID {Azotic Add, Aqua Fortia), 

N06=54. 

122. Preparation and Ules, — ^This is the most important 
of the chemical compounds of oxygen and nitrogen. It is 
prepared by distilling equal weights of sulphuric acid and 
nitrate of potash; when 
on a large scale, retorts of 
iron or stone-ware are 
used. The reactions are 
seen in the diagram. Pure 
nitric acid is a colorless liquid, of sp. gr. 1*521. It smokes 
when exposed to the air, and is partially decomposed by the 
action of light, nitrous acid being formed, which g^ves it a 
yellow or orange color. It has an intensely acid taste, and 
reddens vegetable blues. It stains the skin and nails, and 
many other animal substances, of a permanent yellow color; 

How is nitric add prepandT Explain the reactioDs which take place. What 
araitaprppertiea? What its cfaier naes? Why does it rust the metais so powo^ 
fteHyf . . 

7* 
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and IS henoe vaed to produce ydlow patterns upon ooloted 
woollen jhbries. It is used fcft etching on copper, for aan^- 
ing or testing metals, and as a solvent for tin l^ dyen and 
calico-printers. It is also used in medidne, as a caustic, to 
cleanse and purify foul ulcers. In consequence oi its large 
proportion of oxygen, it corrodes or rusts the metals with 
great energy, and hence is the most powerful of oxidisng 
agents. 

123. Nitric acid occurs, in small quantity in rain-water, 
especially after thunder-storms, and is hence supposed by 
some to be produced in the air by lightmng, which com- 
Imies the gaseous nitrogen and oxygen ; others suppose it to 
be produced by the oxidation of ammonia in the air. It is 
found in nature in combination with the alkalies and earths, 
in the soil of yarious localities. Combined with potash or 
soda, nitric acid is a very yaluable fertilizer. Applied to 
young grass, or to the sproutitig shoots of grain, it hastens 
and mcreases their growth. It also occasicHis a larger produce 
of grain, and this grain, as when ammonia is employed, is 
richer in gluten, and more nutritious in its quaii^. — ■{John- 
ston,) 

124. Aqua Bepia. — ^A mixture <^ nitric and muriatic acids 
is called aqua repia, or royctl water, because it alone is capa- 
ble of dissolving the royal or noble metals, as they are termed, 
gold, platinum, &c. The explosive preparation contained in 
percussion caps (fulminating mercury) is formed by dissolv- 
ing mercury in nitric acid and adding alcohol. 



From wbat Bonroe to It tboog^t to be foralahed to nin-witert What it nidof 
its use in agricaltare ? 

VHiat is aqiu regia? Whenoe doet k derive its namet How ia the tacfMtm 
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KITROaiBK Am) HYDROGEN— AMMONIA {VdOUeAikaU). 

HsKsll 

125. Properties and Preparation, — ^Ammonia is a gas 
formed by the union of nitrogen and hydrogen. It -^^ „ 
is colorless, irrespirable, of a pungent, caustic taste, 
lighter than the air, sp. gr. 0*59, and possesses 
strong alkaline properties ; neutraliang acids, and 
changing vegetable yeUows to brown. Being a gas, 
it is called volatile alkali, to distinguish it from those 
that are fixed or solid. It is obtained by heating in 
a flask equal quantities of slaked lime and muriate of 
ammonia ; and as it is lighter than the air, it may be 
collected, by what is tenned the method of die- 
placement, in an inverted vessel (Fig. 13). As the 
gas accumulates in the upper porti<m of the inverted 
jar it displaces the air, expelling it downwards. The decom- 
portion is shown in the di- 
agram. The great source 
of ammonia in commerce 
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is the liquor of the gas- I caoeo — — Iiin^ctiasHO 
works. Ammonia has a "^"■■■■^■"■■■™"' 

strong affinity for water, which absorbs 780 times its bulk of 
the gas. This solution is called aqtia amnumia, and is the 
common form in which it is sold and used. 

126. Uses. — Ammonia is used medicinally in various 
ways. It is administered internally as a powerful stim- 
ulant, and applied externally as a counter-irritant, and for 
blistering the skin. It is mixed with olive oil (1 part ammo- 



WhatSaammoaUt What an ita properttoa? How tett obtained t BywluA 
method ia it ooOected? What ia ita obiereomiiieicial aonrao? WhaipioportiM 
af ammonia doea water absorb ? 

What an Ita naea in medidna t 
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nia to 2 of oil), and applied eztemally in sore thio^ undet 
the name of volatile liniment. It is applied to thenostrOs to 
reoorer from fainting, and, if proonied in time, is the hest 
antidote to pnissic add. Aqua ammonia, in large doses, is 
poisonous ; the readiest remedy is vinegar. 

127. Ammonia is one of the most active elements of ma- 
nure ; it is produced hj the putrefaction of all organic sub- 
stances containing nitrogeh, and as it is highly volatile, it con- 
stantly tends to escape into the air, where it is lost. The 
fluid excretions of animals evolve it in kige quantities : if 
these are collected in tanks, and sulphuric acid added, fixed 
sulphate of ammonia is formed in the liquid, and all the am* 
monia is thus saved for farm use. Sulphate of lime (plaster) 
and sulphate of iron (green vitriol) also serve to fix l»nmAn^^ 
Those circumstances of decomposition which give rise to am- 
monia, produce at the same time carbonic acid, which unites 
with it, forming carbonate of anmionia. It is in this Uxna 
that it exists in the atmosphere. The application of ammo- 
nia increases the luxuriance of vegetation. It enters the roots 
of plants dissolved in water, and, according to liebig, is ab- 
sorbed by ihdr leaves from the air. 

THE ATMOSFHERK' 

128. Its Composition, — ^The atmosphere is the thin, trans- 
parent, elastic medium which surrounds the globe, extend- 
ing above its surface to the height of about forty-five miles. 
It was supposed by the ancients to be a simple body, the 
different properties which it manifested being caused by ex- 

Whattaaaidof Ub aseinagrieattiire? Does it natonOly tend to waste? How 
msj II be saved? In what fonn does il exist in ttiealmospben? Wliataicits 
sfltetsapoopiants? 

What Is ttie atmosphere? How high doss it eztsndt Of what does ttMuMl 
In what proportioDst 
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halations fiom the ground ; and this opinion prevailed until 
within about a century. The air is now known to be a 
compound, consisting, by bulk, of 79 per cent, of nitrogen, 
and 21 per cent, of oxygen ; .or by weight, of 77 per oent. 
o^ nitrogen, and 23 of oxygen. (See Chart.) It also con- 
tuns about -^^^ its bulk of carbonic add, and a minute 
proportion of watery vapor. 

129. Relative Quantities of its EUmente, — ^A very clear 
idea of these quantities may be gained, by suppodng the air 
throughout to be of the same density, and its elements sep- 
arated into strata in the order of their specific gravities. In 
such a case the air would extend to a height of about five 
miles. — {Graham,) Its greatest quantity of watery vapor, if 
condensed, would form a stratum of water about five inches 
deep ; the layer of carbonic acid would be about thirteen feet 
deep ; that of oxygen about one mile ; and that of nitrogen 
about four miles in depth. 

130. Constituents and Properties of the Air. — ^The chem- 
ical properties of the air are chiefly those of the oxygen it 
contains, this gas being diluted and weakened by four times 
its bulk of the negative element, nitrogen (115). As at- 
mospheric oxygen is the universal sustainer of animal life 
(81), its proportion has been admirably adjusted to this ob- 
ject ; or rather, the organization of animals may be said to 
conform to the constitution of the air, because if this were 
changed, disturbance throughout all the orders of MHng 
beings would inevitably ensue. Were the atmosphere wholly 
composed of nitrogen, life could never have existed, animal 



How may we gain a clear idea of the proportion of its etements ? What would 
be the thidmesB of each stratam Y 

To what does the air diiofly owe its chemical properties? If the proportion ci 
oiygen in the air were clianged, what would follow ? If it were all nitrogen, whitf 
woold be the rescdt T What, were It to isonsfst whcdly of oxygen ? 
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or vegetable: were it wholly to oonist of oiygen» otliet 
things remainii^ as they are, the world would ran thromgli 
ito career with fearful rapidity ; combustion, once ezdted* 
would proceed with ungoyemable violence ; animals would 
live wiUi hundred-fold intensity, and perish in a few hours. 
But duly attempered by a large admixture of nitrogen, the 
grand fimctions of the animal races, of which it is the main- 
spring, are carried forward at a measured rate, and within 
regulated limits. 

131. Carbonie Acid of ike Air, — ^The proporticm of car- 
bonic acid diffused through the air, always minute, varies 
sligrhtly in different situations. There is less in the air of 
the country than in that of cities ; less over the aea than 
over the land ; less over a mcHst soil than over a dry one» 
because it is rapidly absorbed by water. It is furnished to 
the air by animals, which continually exhale it from their 
lungs (595). It is produced in vast quantities by combus- 
tion, by putrefaction and decay ; and it escapes in immense 
volumes from volcanoes, both active and extinct.— ^J^ottmet.) 
On the other hand, it is absorbed by the leaves of all plants, 
and is necessary to their growth. 

132. WcUery Vapor of the Air. — ^The atmosphere also 
contains more or less of watery vapor, which seems to be 
essential to both animals and plants, as neither of them can 
live in perfectly dry air. The proportion of moisture in the 
air Impends upon the temperature; the hotter the air, the 
more it will hold ; the cooler, the less : 100 cubic inches of 
air at 57^ contains '35 of a grain of watery vapor. — (Brande.) 
When the atmosphere is saturated with moisture, that is, 
contaius all it can hold, if its temperature falls, a portion of 



• Wbai la iaki of the proportion of cnrbonie add Y From whenoe is it derived T 
Don watery yapor in the air perform bbj naefiil office? Upon wlial does ill 
piopartfon in the air depend? What is the canM of dew? 
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its water will fall, or be deposited. It la thus cooled at 
might, which causes the deposit of dew. 

133. When two currents of air of different temperaturei^ 
saturated with moisture, meet and mingle, the resulting mean 
temperature falls below the point necessary to hold all the 
water in a state of rapor ; a portion of it, therefore, must falL 
This is supposed to be a cause of clouds and rain. Thus south- 
erly winds saturated with humidity, coming in contact with 
the colder air of northern latitudes, usually give nun. For 
the same reason, the contact of air in motion with the cold 
surface of the earth must cause the precipitation of water. 
This explains the differences in the quantity of rain collected 
at different elevations in the same place. Thus the annual 
fall of rain in London, as measured by a rain-gage, was 
ascertained to be, at a height of 242 feet, 15'9 inches ; at 
?3 feet, 20*4 inches ; and upon the ground, 24*4 inches ; 
showing that the air is more cooled near the ground, and, 
consequently, deposits more rain. The annual fall of rain 
is greatest at the equator, and diminishes towards the poles. 
At Granada (lat. 12^ north), it falls to the depth of 126 
inches ; at New York (lat. iO^ north), its depth is 40 inches. 

134. Snow-flakes. — ^When clouds form, at a temperature 
below 32^, the vapor freezes into an infinity of delicate 
needle-like crystals, which deviate from each other at angles 
of 30^, 60^, or 120<^, giving rise to beautiful hexagonal and 
star-like figures. This is the crystcdline structure of the 
snow-flake, shown in Fig. 14. Snow differs very much in 
the arrangement of these spiculie ; but the flahes are all rf 
the same configuration in the same storm. 
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135. Additional Siibstances in the Air, — Liebighas shows 
that the air also cont£uns minute traces of ammonia^ which 
are washed down, and may be detected in rain-water. In- 
deed, as the sea contains a little of every thing that is 
soluble in water (99), so the atmosphere may be conceived 
to contain a little of every thing that is capable of assunung 
the gaseous form. The odorous emanations of plants, the 
miasms of marshes, and principles of contagion, though all 
producing effects upon the human body, cannot be collected 
from the air, nor even their presence detected by chemical 
tests. It is supposed that these substances do not exist in 
the true gaseous state, but are composed of fixed organized 
particles, which float about suspended in the atmosphere, 
like the pollen of flowers. They are all, however, oxidized 
and destroyed, as the air contains within itself the means of 
its own purification. 

136. The Law of Gaseous Diffusion, — ^The oxygen and 

What otiier sabstanoes naturallj flnd their way into the atmoBphere f In wlial 
fiinu are many of these substanoes auppoaed to exist T 

la the atmosphere a chemical COTapomid? By what law is the intermiziiurs ol 
•ligaaearegiilaiedf How is its openOion Ulnstrated ? 
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nitrogen gases, of which the air^is chiefly ccmiposed, are 
not chemically united with each other, but only mixed to- 
gether mechanically. If we mingle them in a vessel in the 
same proportions, we get an artificial air, having the same 
properties as the natural air. This uniform.intermingling of 
the gaseous elements is brought about by what is called the 
law of gaseous diffusion. Its operation may be thus shown : 
two vessels are to be placed one above the other, ^^ i^ 
and connected by a narrow tube of any convenient 
length (Fig. 16). The lower vessel may be filled 
with carbonic acid gas, and the upper vessel with 
hydrogen gas. After a short time the carbonic acid, 
although twenty times heavier than the hydrogen, 
will be found to have ascended into the upper ves- 
sel; while hydrogen will have descended into the 
lower one, — a complete intermixture of the two gases 
in equal proportions having taken place against the action 
of gravity. 

137. This effect will be produced even though a barrier, 
as a membrane of India-rubber, intervene. The force with 
which gases thus diffuse into each other is very great. 
Dr. Draper has proved that sulphuretted hydrogen will dif- 
fuse into atmospheric air, though resisted by a pressure of 
fifty atmospheres, equal to the weight of a column of water 
more than 1500 feet in height. In like manner, all gases 
possess the power of diffusing into each other, although at 
different rates of velocity, depending upon their density: 
the lighter the gas, the more rapid is the diffusion. 

138. This principle is of the utmost importance in rela- 
tion to the air, because if either of its constituent elements 
were to separate from the mass, the extinction of life would 

What iB said of the force with which gaaes diffuse into each other ? 
Why is this principle of the graateet importance ? 
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foQow. Dr. D. B. Beed .assumes that the ezhalatioiis fima 
the Inngs and skin ci a mngle human hodj vitiate, or spoil 
for hreathing, ten cubic feet of air per minute, or about 
90,000 gallons per day. This foul air, with that formed 
by innumerable other sources of contamination, is peipetur 
ally removed by di£fusion, and the atmosphere is llius pre- 
served respirable and pure. 

189. Belatims <f the Atmosphere to the LMng World.— 
But it is in its relations to living beings that the atmos- 
phere appears of the highest interest. The vegetable world 
is derived from the air. It consists of condensed gases that 
have been reduced from the atmosphere to the solid form* 
through the agency of the sun's light (329.) On the other 
hand, anhnals which derive all the material of their struc- 
ture from plants, destroy these substances while living, bj 
respiration, and when desd, by putrefaction ; thus returning 
them again, in the gaseous form, to the air from, whoice 
they came. In respect to ak, the offices of plants and ani- 
mals antagonize. What the former derives from the air, 
the latter restores to it. It is the great link between the 
two worlds of organization. From the atmosphere all liv- 
ing beings came, and to it they must all return. '* It ia the 
cradle of vegetable and the coffin of animal life." We shall 
study this matter further in Organic Chemistry. 

140. Weight of the Air. — ^A column of air one inch square, 
and extending upward to the limit of tne atmosphere, weighs 
about fifteen pounds ; it therefore exerts a pressure on eveiy 
square inch (at the level of the sea) equal to this weight; 
but as we pass upward the air expand!^, becoming more thin 



Fjrom whence is the vegetable world deriyed T What doea It cooaiat ofT Wfaai 
la aaid of animala T What, then, to the relation of planta and animalaT 
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flw atauMphan? What do w« find aa we paia opwardf Bow flor nraiilA gal- 
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and ligbt as the elevation mcreases. A gallmi of air, removed 
from the gromid to the height of 11,550 feet, would expand 
into two {JBrande) ; at twice this height its density would be 
again diminished one-half, and so on. This rarefoction in- 
creases so rapidly, that a. cubic inch of air at the surface of 
the earth, if raised to a height of 500 miles, would expand 
so as to fill a space equal in diameter to the orbit of Saturn. 

141. Curve of Congelation. — ^The temperature of the air 
decreases one degree for every 350 feet of elevation ; there 
18, therefore, over all places, and at all seasons, an altitude 
at which it falls to the freezing point. At the equator this 
point is located 15,000 feet above the level of the sea. At 
latitude 40"^ it is 9000 feet, at 75° 1000, while at the poles 
it sinks into the groimd. This forms what is called the line 
or curve of perpetual congelation. Air expands -^^v ^^ ^ 
bulk for every degree of temperature through which it rises. 
Ohe himdred cubic inches of pure air weigh 30*829 grains. — 
(Begnault) Air, assumed as 1, is taken as the standard of 
the specific gravity of gases — ^temperature 60°, barometer 30 
inches. 

(For an account of the physical properties of air, the pupil 
IS referred to the Natural Philosophy.) 

CHLORINE. 
Symbol CI, equivalerU 86*5. 

142. Source and Preparation, — Chlorine is a gas of a 
greemsh color, as its name implies, and is about two and a 
half times heavier than air. It supports combustion, though 

l(Hi of air be taken upward frcm the ground to double its bulk ? What is said of 
the expansion of a cubic incb of air f 

In what ratio does the temperature of the air decrease as we asooidf What ia 
meant by the oure of perpetual congelation ? What is its height at the equator? 
At]at.40Of Wfait lithe rate of •zpnaion of air M ITS aeeandT 
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less perfectly than oxygen, and combines directly with the 
metids, fonning a class of bodies called chlorides. It is 
found abundantly in nature, existing in c(»nmon salt to the 
amount of 65 per cent in union with sodium. Chlorine is 
best prepared by the action of three parts of hydrochloric 
acid upon 1 pari of black oxide of manganese, in a flask, by 
the aid of heat. The 
decomposition may be 
traced in the accompa- 
nying diagram. It may 
be collected in the pneu- 
matic trough over hot water or strong brine, but is absorbed 
by cold water. It may also be collected by canying the 
tube to the bottom of an open vessel ; 
the chlorine rises and expels or dis- 
places the air (Fig. 16). 

143. Bleaching Properties of Chlo- 
rine. — ^It is easily dissolved in cold 
water, and in this state exerts a re- 
markable bleaching power over vegeta- 
ble colors. It is principally used in 
bleaching cotton cloth and paper. The 
bleaching-powder of commerce is chloride of lime. Chlorine 
is also a powerful disinfectant, and is used to destroy the bad 
effluvia of sick rooms ; but in these cases it requires to be 
used with caution, as it is excessively irritating to the lungs. 
Its bleaching and disinfecting properties are due to its strong 
affinity for hydrogen, which it takes away from coloring and 
putrescent substances, thus decomposing them entirely. 




What ia chlorine? What are ite properties? Where ia it found? How<rt»> 
tained? HowmayitbeooUecled? Explain the changea. 

How doea chlorine aabctTeeotableo(doni? To what other uae la it applied? Tt 
what doea it owe ita bleaching and diwintectant propertJea ? 
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144. Humboldt discovered that chlorine possesses the 
power of quickening the germination of seeds. Old seeds, 
which could be made to grow by no other process, germi- 
nated promptly when steeped in a weak solution of chlorine 
in water. Chlorine is said, when respired in very minute 
quantity, to alleviate the symptoms of consumption. It is 
also stated that workmen employed in bleaching establish- 
ments, and other places where chlorine is used, are less liable 
to this disease than others. 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID {Ohlorohydrie Add, Muriatic Acid). 

H 01 == 86-6. 

145. When hydrogen and chlorine gases are mixed in the 
dark, they do not imite; but exposed to diffused daylight, 
they gradually unite, and if to direct sunshine they combine 
explosively, forming hydrochloric acid, which is a transpa- 
rent, colorless gas, having intense acid properties. It is usu- 
ally prepared by adding oil of vitriol to common salt, and 
submitting the mixture to 
the action of heat. Its 
ordinary form is a Hquid 
solution, as it very freely 
dissolves in water. Salts 
formed from it are called muriates, or hydrochlorates. This 
acid exists in the gastric juice, and assists in dissolving the 
food. 

For what other purposes has chlorine been used? 

What Is hydrochloric add, and how ia it formed? Whai are its aalta called? 
Where ia it found? 
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FLUOBINK 

146. Fluorine exists combined with caldnm, as fluoride of 
ealciumy or fluor spar. In this state it is a minute ingredient 
of bones, especially of the enamel of the teeth. It has never 
jet been separated, but is supposed somewhat to resemble 
oxygen in its properties, as it does not form a compound with 
it Fluorine combines with hydrogen, fonning hydrofluoric 
acid« which is remarkable for its property of corroding glass. 

IODINE. 
BymbU I, egmvalmU 12«'8«. 

147. Iodine is a grayish-black solid, of a metallic appear- 
ance, resembling black-lead. It is obtamed chiefly by leach- 
ing the ashes of sea-weed (kelp), but it sometimes occurs in 
the waters of springs. It dissolves freely m alcohol, but very 
sparingly in water, has a smell similar to chlorine, and com- 
bines with starchy forming a deep blue compound (iodide of 
starch). It stains the skin brown, and yields a fine purple 
yapor when heated. If a polished silver plate is held over 
this vapor, it first becomes of a yellow color, then violet, then 
of a deep blue, owing to the combination of the iodine with 
the sQver. The iodide of silver thus formed is decomposed 
by light. The daguerreotype process depends upon this 
principle. 
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• BBOMINEb 
BffmM Br, egmvaUni 78-26. 

148. Bromine is a heavy, brownisb-red liquid, of a suffo- 
'sating odor, and is derived, like iodine, from the sea. Both 
iodine and bromine combine with metals, like chlorine, form- 
ing iodides and bromides. They also unite with hydrogen, 
forming acids — ^the hydriodic and hydrobromic acids. Iodine 
and bromine are also used medicinally in the treatment of 
scrofula and for dispelling tumors. 

CARBON. 
Symbol C, equivalent 6. 

149. This important substance is familiarly known as char- 
coal. It is widely difiused in nature, and is the solidifying 
element of all hving structures. By casting the eye upon 
the Chart, we see at once that it belongs chiefly to the or- 
ganized kingdom, constituting about one-half the weight of 
dry vegetable and animal substances. Carbon exists in sev- 
eral allotropic forms (42), displaying properties remarkably 
different in each case. 

160. The Diamond, — This is the purest state of carbon. 
It is a crystal, having the figure of two pyramids applied 
base to base. The diamond is the hardest substance Imown, 
and can only be wrought, or cut, by rubbing one against an- 
other, or by the use of diamond dust. Diamonds are ground 
or cut, usually, into two forms, by means of diamond powder 
worked with olive oil upon a wheel of soft steel. The ros^ 
diamond is cut into a hemispherical form, but rises to a pointy 

What is bromine f Forwliatiaitiuedf 

Wliat is carbon f What flact does a glance at the Chart comminiicato eopceraJBg 
carbon? 
Wliat is the diamond? How are diamoodi cot? WhycntthiM? Whatisth* 
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and baa twenty-four flat, triangular fiicea (fiioeta); these 
lacetB reflect the light, and g^e the gem a glittering appear- 
ance. The briUkuU is cat with a flat face, or table, upon 
the top, surrounded with facets; it has the finest effect, but 
requires the sacrifice of a buger portion of the gem. A bril- 
liant-cut diamond is esteemed equal in value to a rough <Nie 
of twice the weight, besides the cost of working it. Dia- 
monds are of various colors, but the most valuable are color- 
less and limpid. The snow-white, transparent diamond, is 
said to be of ihidfint water. 

151. Value of Diamonds. — ^Diamonds are sold by the 
carat, a carat being equal to four grains. — ( Ure.) They in- 
crease in value not in proportion to their weight, but in pro- 
portion to the square of their weight. Thus, the value d 
three diamonds weighing 1, 2, and S carats, is as 1, 4, and 9. 
The average value of wrought diamonds weighing one carat 
is $40 {Brandt) ; one of two carats will be valued at $160 ; 
three carats, $360 ; 100 carats, $400,000. 

152. The largest known diamond is probably that called 
the Kooh'i-now (mountain of light), of the East Indies. It 
was discovered in the mines of Golconda just 300 years aga 
When rough it is said to have weighed 900 carats. It is <tf 
the rose form, and was reduced to 279 carats by cutting. It 
has caused several wars, and has been six times violently 
wrested from its possessors. The British have at last seized 
it, and transferred it to England, that the benighted pagans 
may stop quarrelling about it ( ! ). It has never been sold, 
but $10,000,000 is talked of as the price, equal to about 
seventeen tons of gold. 
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U-^, Uses of the Diamond, — ^From its extreme hardness, 
the d]2>>aond is used for cutting glass, for drilling apertures 
through other gems, for the pivot-holes of dehcate watch- 
work, also to form the holes through which extremely fine 
wire is drawn. It refracts light powerfully, and has been 
used for the lenses of microscopes. The diamond is very 
difficult of combustion, but may be burned in pure oxygen 
gas. Pepys sealed up a diamond in a piece of pure soft iren, 
and exposed it for some time to an bitense heat ; when ex- 
amined, the diamond had disappeared, and the iron was con- 
verted into steel, which is composed of carbon and iron. The 
diamond is thus known to be pure carbon. 

154. Plumbago, Graphite, or Black-Lead. — ^This is another 
form of carbon, haviag a metalline appearance, and contain- 
ing a small proportion of iron. It resists quite a high degree 
of heat, and is used to make crucibles. It is also used for 
marking on paper, being sawn into slices and fitted into the 
grooves of cedar pencils, or rounded for ever-pointed pencils. 
It is also employed to relieve the friction of machinery, in- 
stead of oil or grease ; also for giving lustre to iron, as stove- 
blackiDg. In this form it is often adulterated with 50 per 
cent, of lamp-black, which may be detected by exposing the 
suspected article for some time to a cherry-red heat, in the 
open air. The lamp-black will bum away, and its amount 
may be determined by the loss of weight. 

155. Another variety of carbon is lamp-black. It is the 
soot deposited from the flame of pitchy or tarry combus- 
tibles. It is usually made by burning the refuse rosin left 
by the distillation of turpentine. The smoke is conducted 

For what is the diamond used? lis it oombustible? How is it proYod to be 
ptire carbon? 

What is plumbago? What are its uses? What is said of itov»4>laeUii9r 
How is the cheat detected? 

Wbatlslamp-Nack? Howisitmade? For what is tt used? 
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through long h<M»ioiiUl fluei, lennhuiting in ehamben hung 
with old laokmg, upon which the hunp-blaek is deposited. 
It is used for makiiig printers' ink and black paint 

166. Charcoal is that species of carbcm which is produced 
by burning vegetable or animal substances out of contact 
with the air. Every mie knows it is a black, inodorous^ 
insipid, insoluble, brittle substance, applied to numerous 
uses. Common charcoal is made by piling billets of wood 
together in a conical heap, covering it with earth, and burn- 
ing the mass slowly, with but a partial access of air. By 
the usual process of coal-burning in forests, about 18 per 
cent, of the weight of the wood is obtained (Ure)^ although 
the amount varies greatly. 

167. Charcoal seems to be soft; but if the fine powder, 
in small quantity, be rubbed between plates of glass, it is 
found that the little particles are very hard, and able to scratch 
the glass almost as easily as the diamond itself. — (NwUm,) 

158. Charcoal as Fuel. — Charcoal is very combustible, 
and is eztenuvely used for fuel. When pure, it bums with- 
out flame, although it usually contains water, which, during 
the combustion, is partiaUy decomposed into carburetted 
hydrogen, which bums with a slight flame. A cubic foot of 
charcoal from soft wood weighs, upon an average, from eight 
to nine pounds; and from hard wood, twelve to thirteen 
poimds. Hence the hard- wood coal is best adapted to pro* 
duce a high heat in a small space. Yet equal weights of the 
different charcoals yield equal quantities of heat. Upon an 
average, a pound of dry charcoal will heat 73 pounds of 
water from the freezing to the boiling point. — ( UreJ) 

Whatischarooal? What are its propertlefl? How IbU made ? WbatpereaoC* 
QfcfaanxMa la obtained from a given wdghi ofwood by this prooeaaT 

What la itatod conoeniing the haidneaa of charcoal T 

To what la the Blight flame Bomettmea Been npon bandog cfaarooaldnif WlM» 
liitBweifl^tT Upon what doea the Titaa or ahanoal»aiftMl» depend f 
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159. Charcoal very mdeMtructttiU.^^haxeoBX is a veiy un- 
chcmgeable substance, as it is not affected at common tern* 
peratures by air or moisture. The beams of the theatre at 
Herculaneum were converted into charcoal 1700 years ago, 
when that city was overwhehned with lava, and remain as 
entire as if they had been charred but yesterday. Wooden 
stakes or piles are rendered more durable by charring upon 
the surface, before driving them into the ground. Most of 
the houses in Venice stand upon piles or stakes, the extremi- 
ties of which are charred for their better preservation. 
Oaken stakes have been recently found in the bed of the 
Thames Biver, where they are supposed to have been driven 
at the time of the invasion of Julius Caesar. They were 
charred to a considerable depth, and were firm at the heart. 

160. Absorbent Property of Charcoal. — Charcoal possesses, 
in a remarkable degree, the power of absorbing different 
gases, and condensing them within its pores. It will absorb 
90 times its bulk of ammonia, 35 times its bulk of carbonic 
acid, of oxygen 9 times, and of nitrogen 7 times its bulk 
{Saussure), When charcoal already saturated with one gas 
is put into another, it gives out a portion of the gas already 
absorbed, and takes up a portion of the new gas. Recently 
burned charcoal imbibes watery vapor from the air very 
greedily. By a week's exposure to the atmosphere, it thus 
increases in weight from 10 to 20 per cent. This property 
of absorption varies with different kinds of charcoal. It is 
possessed in a higher degree by those containing the most 
pores, that is, where the pores are finer, and in a lower 
degree by the more loose and spongy sorts. " A cubic inch 
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of chawoA" aay* I^eWg, '* mnBt have, at the least G<mipu* 
tation, a Burface of 100 square feet." It U upon this mtenor 
pore-surface that the gases are condensed, and in proportion 
to its extent is the quantity aheorbed. 

161. Other substances besides charcoal, in fact all solids* 
porous or otherwise, are supposed to possess, m Farioua de- 
grees, this power of condenang gases upon thdr surfaces. 
The black powder of platinum absorbs 800 times its bulk 
of oxygen gas. The gas m this case must be condensed al- 
most to the condition of a Hquid. If now a jet of hydrogen 
18 projected upon the platinum, it unites with the oxygen, 
heat is liberated, water fonned, and the metal becomes red* 
hot. Faraday has lately shown that the porous condition 
of the phitinum is not necessary, as a similar efiFect may be 
produced by a clean bright slip of the metaL 

162. Pruervative Power of Charcoal, — Connected with 
this property is the power which charcoal possesses of re- 
movmg offensive odors and checking putrefaction. It is 
a powerful antiseptic. Charcoal-powder, newly prepared, 
when rubbed upon twnted meat, restores it to sweetness. 
By charring the inside of casks, water may be kept in 
them a long time without spoiling. Vegetable substances 
contaimng much water, as potatoes, are more completely 
preserved by the aid of a quantity of charcoaL The bad 
odor sometimes acquired by clothes is removed by wrapping 
them with chareoal. Filters are constructed for purifying 
water, by passing it through layers of charcoal of different 
degrees of fineness. 

163. Bone-black. — ^The charcoal from bones is called bone- 
black or ivory-black, and is of course loaded with mineral 

^ other Babfltanoes poflBMB ttiis power ? 

What is stated of the anttaeptic or preservattT* propertiM of charooal t In wImI 
^»y Ult used tor thia purpoaa t 
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matter (phosphate of lime) ; but for clazifying purposes, ift 
is superior to wood eharcoal. It is extensively used in sugar 
refining to discharge the color of the raw article. YinegarSy 
wines, and syrups are also decolorized by the same agent. 
Payen has recently shown that this power of the charcoals 
depends upon the more or less complete state of subdivision 
among their particles, and that animal charcoal is superior 
to vegetable only because its mineral matter serves to keep 
the carbon particles further apart. The beneficial use of 
charcoal upon soils, and in the manufacture of artificial 
manure (Poudrette), is explained by this property of abs<»p- 
tion. 

164. Other Utes, — Charcoal is also used for making gun- 
powder and fireworks, and, being a bad conductor of heat, 
for casing iron steam^pipes. Some vaiieties contain silez 
(sand), and are used for polishing metals. Charcoal is of 
great value in separating metals from their oxides in tha 
smelting furnace, as, at a high temperature, it has a power* 
ful affinity for oxygen. 

165. Coke, — ^This is a black, porous mass left after heat- 
ing pit coal with the air excluded, as is done in iron retorts 
for the manufacture of illuminating gas (177). It ignites 
with difficulty, but is capable of producing, by its combus- 
tion, a higher temperature than any other fuel, bulk for bulk. 
Spanish black is the charcoal of cork. Black crayona are 
made from the charcoal of the willow. 

166. Source of the Carbon of Plants, — ^Plants derive their 
earbon from carbonic acid, most of which they absorb from 

What ia bone-black? For wbat ia it employed? Why iathia superior to Tegei 
table charcoal ? 

Jtfention some other uses of charcoaL 

>Vbat is co^e ? Its properties ? What is Spanish black ? 

WheooBflo plants derive their CBrboo? WJk^l was foimer]t]r soppoied 
log It? 
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the air throagb the medhun of the leaves. It also eooies ia 
through the roots dissolyed in water. It was long supposed 
to be derived from the v^etable mould {humua) of the soil, 
which got into the plant before complete decomposition : but 
this opinion is now mostly abandoned. 

OARBONIO ACm. {Fixed Air, Chalh Aeid, Mephitic Air, OtoaX 

Damp o/Jiinen.) 

0, = 22. 

167. Carbon unites with oxygen in two proportions (see 
Chart), forming carbonic acid, C 0|, and carbonic oxide, C O. 
Of these compounds, the first is by far the most important. 
Carbonic acid is a colorless gas, with a slightly sour taste, 
and is about half as heavy again as air. It exists abundanfly 
in the mineral crust of the giobe (hence called fixed air). In 
combination with the earths and alkalies, and is found also in 
the atmosphere in a pure state (131). It exists in limestone 
to the extent of 44 per cent, of its weight, and is best ob- 
tained by the action. of muriatic acid upon powdered marble. 
Any strong acid will do. The change is exhibited in the 
diagram. It may be col- 
lected by displacement 
(142), as it IS very soluble 
in water. A cubic inch 
of marble will yield four 
gallons of the gas. It extinguishes fire. A candle dippe I 
into it goes out at once; and if poured upon flame, it 
quenches it as quickly as water. 
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168. 8<^id Ccarhonic Add, — ^Under a pressure of 36 at* 
mospberes (upwards of 500 pounds on the square mch)^ 
carbonic acid shrinks into a colorless liquid of sp. gr. O'Sd, 
at 32°. When this pressure is suddenly remoFcd from the 
liquid acid, it expands into a gas with such rapidity, thatDne 
portion absorbing heat from the other, freezes it into a white, 
filamentous solid. This solid carbonic acid, when dissolved 
in ether and evaporated, produces the most intense cold 
known (67). 

169. Sources of Carbonic Acid. — Carbonic acid is pro- 
duced very abundantly in nature. The burning of fuel 
(which always contains carbon) in the open air yields it in 
fast quantities. The combustion of a bushel of charcoal 
produces 2500 gallons of this gas. It is also formed within 
the bodies of all animals, by the union of atmospheric oxygen 
with the carbon contained in the system, and escapes through 
the lungs, by respiration, into the air. Each adult man ex- 
hales about 140 gallons per d^sf, — {Davy,) Its quantity va- 
ries at different times, being greatest after a meal, and least 
during sleep and fasting. Children exhale more carbonic 
acid, in proportion to their weight, than adults. About 4 
per cent, of the inspbed oxygen is converted into carbonic 
acid at each respiration; and the bulk of carbonic acid 
formed is exactly equal to that of the oxygen consumed in 
producing it. 

170. The test of carbonic acid is clear lime-water, which 
it turns milky, by forming insoluble carbonate of lime. To 
prove that it is produced both by combustion and respira- 
tion, invert an empty jar over a burning candle for a short 

What praasore converts it into a liquid f How Is ttiis liqnid fh>zen T 

Mention some of its aoorces in nature. How much does an adult man exhale 

daily? What per cent ofthe inspired air is cshangsd to cartxmio add? 
Whatis the tert of carbonic add? Howls it pirovied that it is prodaced both hj 

•enbnstioii and respiratioo ? 
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tone ; then agitate m the jar a little lime-water. It will 
beeome turbid at onoe. With a glaas tabe or tobacoo-pipe 
breathethrcmghaiiotherportioii of lime-water, and the same 
effect will be produced. 

171. CSarbonic add exists in all natiind waters, and fimn 
many mineral waters, as those of Saratoga, it constantly 
escapes, canang them to sparkle, and giving them a liTely, 
pmigent taste. Soda-waters are such as hare been chaiged 
artificially, by yarions processes, with carbonic acid. 

172. lU Phynologieal EffecU. — Carbonic acid gas, when 
respired, destroys animal life: this it does in two ways. 
When breathed pure it produces spasm of the glottis, closes 
the air-passages, and thus kills suddenly by suffocataon. 
When diluted with cTcn ten limes its bulk of air, and taken 
into the system, it acts as a narcotic p(M8<Hi, gradually ]»t>- 
ducing stupor, insennbility, and death. Its pcMsonous eflfects 
upon the constitution are sensible, though mixed with sufll- 
cient air to sustain the combustion of a candle. When re- 
spired in the lowest poisonous proportion, the symptoms 
come on very gradually, and the transition from life to death 
is usually tranqtul. The effects resemble those produced by 
excess of opium. 

173. Persons sleeping in close partments are sometimes 
suffocated by the fumes of burning charcoal — carbonic acid 
gas. It often accumulates at the bottom of wells and in 
cellars, stifling those who may unwarily descend. To test 
its presence in such cases, lower a lighted candle into the 
suspected places : if it is not extinguished, the air may be 
breathed safely for a short time ; if the light goes out» it will 
be necessary before descending to throw down dry-slaked lime. 

In what waten does earbonie acid eodat? 

la carbonic add iBBpirabloT Whal are its aOteto upon animal Ulb? 

What praoaattonaahoiikl be taken agaliMt the affeeto or caiboniG acid t Wlutf 
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<ac a consdderable quantity of water, or to raise and depress 
an inverted umbrella in it repeatedly, in order to mingle it 
with the air. To resuscitate those who have been exposed to 
the poisonous action d carbonic acid, dash cold water upon 
them freely, rub the extremities, and, if the body is cold, 
administer a warm bath. Carbonic acid is used to suffocate 
insects, as butterflies, when it is desired to preserve the 
colors perfect. The Lake of Avemo, afiKrmed by the an- 
oints to have been the entrance to the infernal regions, 
evolves so large a quantity of carbonic acid gas that birds 
flying over it drop with suffocation. Carbonic acid unites 
with bases forming a class of salts-the carbonates. 

CARBONIC OXIDR 
C O == 14. 

174. Carbonic oxide, C O, is a gas produced by burning 
carbon with an imperfect supply of air. The blue flame 
(hat plays over the surface of coal-fires is caused by the 
burning of carbonic oxide. It is an unimportant compound. 

LIGHT CARBURETTED HYDROGEN. 

{Fire-Damp, Marsh €hu^ Heavy Inflammahle Air, Carbide o/JBydroffen, 

Diearburet of Hydrogen,) 

Hs C s= 8. 

175. Carbon combines with hydrogen to form a very nu- 
merous class of compounds, called hydro-carbons (see Chart, 
Isomeric Group), which are all highly combustible. Car- 
buretted hydrogen is a colorless gas, about half as heavy as 

treatment when it has been breathed by aoddeniT What ia remail»d of tanecta T 
What of the Lake Avenio T 

What ia the oompoaitioD of carbonic oxide? How ia it produced ? Where ii 
Itaeen? 

9* 
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common sir, and not poisonous when respired. It b fomed 
abundantly in the mud of stagnant pools containing decom- 
posing organic matter. It rises in bubbles, mingled with a 
Utile carbonic acid, and may be collected in inverted jars. 
It is often disengaged in large quantities in coal-mines, and, 
mixed with air, constitutes the fatal fire-damp. If the air is 
more than six times, or less than fourteen times the volume 
of the gas, the mixture explodes violently when inflamed. 
Carbonic acid is produced by the combustion ; so that those 
who are not killed by the burning, or shock, are generally 
suffocated by this gas. 

176. The Davy Lamp. — ^To guard against these acci- 
dents, which were formerly very common, Davy invented 
the safety-lamp. The nature of this lamp may be under- 
stood by taking a fine wire gauze, and lowering it over the 
flame of a candle (Fig. 8). It will be seen that the blaze does 
not pass through the minute openmgs or meshes of the gauze, 
which act like short tubes. The metal of the * 
gauze conducts away the heat from the flame so 
rapidly as to cool it below the luminous point ; 
the gases that pass through are, therefore, not 
ignited. The Davy lamp is only a common oil- 
lamp, surrounded by a cage of this gauze (Fig. 17). 
It is plain that such a lamp, introduced into an 
explosive mixture, would not fire it, as the flame 
would be confined within. Since this ingenious 
contrivance was adopted, explosions in coal-mines 
have become much more rare, and would proba- 
bly entirely cease, were it not for neglect in the 
use of this simple instrument of safety. 

What is the oompoBition of carburetted hydrogen T Its properties? Where is II 
found T What efltets are sometimes produced by it in coal-mines T 

What is the principle of the saibty-lamp? What is its oonstractton? What 
Vkot has It produced f 
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Ill, Preparation and Properties, — This gas is prepared 
pure, by miziDg strong alcohol with five or six times its 
weight of oil of vitriol, in a retort, and applying heat. It is 
colorless, tasteless, has a marked odor, and is nearly as heavy 
as air (sp. gr. '980). It is very combustible, burning with 
a bright, intensely luminous flame. When certain varieties 
of coal, the bituminous^ or those containing pitch {hydros 
carbon), are heated to redness in closed iron vessels (retorts), 
they give off a great number of products, among which arei 
the olefiant and other gases, and several liquids. This is 
the process by which the illuminating gas of cities b pro- 
duced. 

178. Coal-gas Manufacture, — Coal-gas, as it issues from 
the retort, cannot be directly employed for illumination, be- 
cause it contains tarry and oily vapors, which would readily 
condense in the pipes through which the gas must be dis- 
tributedy and thus create obstructions. The products of 
distillation are therefore conducted from the retort, by a 
tube, into a long cast-iron cylinder, called the hydraulic 
main, in which the coal-tar and heavier vapors are depos- 
ited. From the hydraulic main a pipe leads away into 
another vessel, called the coindenser, which is kept cool by 
water, and which causes a still further deposit. From the 
condenser the gases are conveyed to the purifier, where they 
are passed through milk of lime (one part lime, twenty-five 
water), in which sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid 
are separated from it. The purified gas is then carried for- 

Whaiiitheoomposttioiiorokflantgu? Ita properties? Howlett dbMaedt 
Why cannot gie direciily from oool be need fx flhimlnrtiony Wkit li tkt 



ward into the ga80iiieter» an immfaMft sheet-iron cjfinder^ 
open at bottom and closed at top» which floats in a dstem 
of water. Oasometers are sometimes fifty feet in diameter, 
and thirty feet high. From these reservoirs the gas passes 
into iron pipes, laid down in the streets, called the fnams, 
and is thence distritmted to the eonsamers. 

179. Mode of Burning (hiB ^^.— The quantity of light 
obtained by the combustion of gas is greatly influenced by 
the mode in which it is burned. The same quantity of gas* 
flowing through several small apertures, will yield much 
more light than if emitted through one large aperture. The 
aargand burner consbts of a circle of small holes, of equal 
sise, the centre of the drcle being open to admit an upward 
current of air. Through these holes the gas issues, and is 
burned in small jets. When the gas passes through an ob- 
long aperture, or slit, it gives a sheet of flame resembling in 
form the wing of a bat, hence it is called the ** bat-wing 
jet. There are also other forms, known as the ''cockspur, 
the " fen," and the "fish-tail" or " swallow-tail" jets. 

180. Source of the Light in lUuminaUng Gfas. — ^The light 
emitted by coal-gas is due to olefiant and light carbureUed 
hydrogen gases ; its illuminating power is in proportion to 
the amount of the former, which usually vaiies from ten to 
twenty per cent. A natural supply of this gas is used to 
illummate the village of Fredonia, N. T. Gas of better 
illuminating qualities is obtuned by the distillation of oil and 
rosin, and if well prepared it needs no purification. 

181. Amount of Ga9 from different Materials* — ^Upon an 
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arerage, a pound of good coal yieUb four cubic feet of gas, 
a pound of rosin, or pitch, ten cubic feet, and a pound of oU, 
or fat, fifteen cubic feet. — {Ure), The gas from a ton of 
coal requires about two-thirds of a bushel of lime for its 
purification. 

182. Comparative Cost of lUunUnation. — Coal-gas is by 
far the cheapest source of artificial light which we possess, 
although the expense of the apparatus is such that its use is 
not economical, imless more than 100 lights are required. — 
(Brande,) One pound of tallow in the form of six mould* 
candles, burned in succession, will last forty hours; 11^ 
cubic feet of gas, burned at 500 cubic inches per hour, will 
give the same light for the same time. The cmnparatire 
expense of different materials of illumination is thus stated 
by Dr. Ure : An amount of light produced from wax, at a 
cost of 11.00, costs from tallow 10.28.6, from oil lOJ^.S, 
from coal-gas $0.04.7. 

NITROGEN AND OAEBON-CYANOOEN. 
Symbol Cy, equivalent 26. 

183. Carbon and nitrogen combine to form a singular 
gaseous compound, known as cyanogen, having the com- 
position Cs N. It seems to have the properties of an ele- 
mentary body, uniting with the simple elements, and form- 
ing with metals a class of compounds known as cyan- 
ides. Thus the paint, prussian-blue, is a cyanide of iron. 
Cyanogen, uniting with hydrogen, HC^N, ^ves rise to 
that king of poisons, pruasie acid, or hydrocyanic acid. 
This substance is a colorless, volatile liquid, possessing the 
odor of peach-blossoms, and so intensely poisonous that the 

What is the jwodoci of ga» Ikom different inalerials ? 

Under what dreomstances is the use of gas economical? What is said of thr 
oomparattTe coat of light flrom gas and other aooroes ? 
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odors emitted during its preparation often prodnoe fiaiiiting. 
It is used in medicine, but so diluted with water that 100 
grsdns of the strongest mixture does not contain more than 
three grains of the pure acid ; and jet a single drop of this 
diluted acid is a dose, and must be administered with caution. 
The antidote is caustic ammonia, inhaled. 

SULPHtTR. 
Sipnbol S| egwivdlent 16. 

1 84. Properties and Source, — Sulphur or brimstone is a yel- 
low, brittle, crystalline solid, which is found in nature both in a 
state of purity and of ccmbination. The sulphur of commerce 
i& mainly procured from the Island of Sicily, where it is quar- 
ried from large deposits, situated in a blue clay formation. 
When taken out of the ground it is heated in earthen pots, 
and caused to distil over into water. When melted and 
poured into wooden moulds, it constitutes roll-sulphur. 
Flowers of sulphur is made by heatmg and subliming it in 
large apartments, when it is deposited in the form of a fine 
yellow powder. Sulphur has an extensive range of affinity, 
and combines with metals, as iron, lead, zinc, <&c., forming 
sulphurets or sulphides. Its specific gravity is 2. It melts 
at 230O into a pale-yellow liqiud ; but if the heat be r^ed to 
450^, it changes to a thick, tenacious, molasses-colored body, 
which, if quenched in cold water, becomes soft and elastic 
like India-rubber : in this condition it is used to take impres- 
sions of medals and coins. From this allotropic condition it 
gradually returns to its usual state.^ 



What is the composition of cyanogen T What are the properties of prasBlG 
add? For what is it used? 

What is sulphur? Where is it chiefly obtained ? What is rolkndphor? How 
is flowers of sulphur made? What is its range (^combination? Its specific greyitjf 
tts melting point? How is it changed by heating to 450° ? 
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185. Sulphur exists in plants, eateiiQg ihek roots as 
gypsum (265), or in the fonn of other salts. It is present in 
an uncombined state in the bodies of animals, chiefly in their 
muscular parts. It exists in eggs, and discolors the silver 
spoons with which they are eaten, by forming the black sul- 
phuret of silver. The efficiency of many preparations for stain- 
ing the hair of a black color depends upon the lead they cour 
tain, which unites with the sulphur of the hair. Metallic sup- 
ports and filling for the teeth are often turned black in the 
mouth by the action of sulphur. It takes fire at a low tem- 
perature, and hence its use in friction matches (196). Pow- 
dered and mixed with lead, it forms the sulphur ointment 
which is applied externally in maladies of the skin, particu- 
laiiy in a disease produced by the itch insect, which burrows 
in the skin, and delights in filth. It probably acts in this 
case by being converted into sulphuretted hydrogen. 

SULPHUROUS AOnX 
SO, = 82. 

186. When sidphur is burned in the air, it unites with 
oxygen, forming a transparent, colorless gas, having a pecu- 
liar disagreeable taste, and a most suJQbcating smell ; it is 
sulphurous acid. It may be liquefied by intense cold, and 
is very soluble in water. It extinguishes combustion ; hence 
sulphur is often thrown into the fire to quench the burning 
soot of chimneys. It is respired with difficulty. Sulphur- 
ous acid is used in bleaching vegetable and animal colors : 
the ancients employed fumes of sulphur to bleach wooL-^ 
{Fliny,) It is used for whitening silk, woollen, and straw 

What is said of Bulphur in plants r la animals? IneggsT In hair T Whjistt 
wed in firicUon nratchesT In what maladies is it nseftd? 

How nuiy sulphurons add be prodnced? What are iti propeiiietT fti MM t 
Bowisitobtaiood? Explain thochaagea. 
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goods. If a red roae or daikHsokrod dahBa be held m the 
fames of solpharoiis acid* it is hlaached ; but the ccdors are 
restored by weak sulphuric add. It combbes with, instead 
of destroyiogy the coloring matten, as chlorine does (141) ; 
deeompo^tioii, therefore, restores the tint SOtmay be pro- 
cured by boiling in a 



retort copper clippmgs | cn^ _80i 

with sulphuric sdd, S Oj. 




One atom of ozyg^en of | s'oi ^""'^ ctoo 

the S 0| unites with cop- 
per, and the SOs escapes, as seen in the diagram, to be col* 
leeted in jars by displacement. 

SULPHURIO AOID. {OUof VUrioL) 
S0.+ H0 = 49. 

187. Preparation, — ^This powerful acid is of great interest 
to chemists and manufacturers. It was formerly obtained 
from green vitriol, and was hence called oil of vitriol. It is 
now prepared on the large scale by heating sulphur and 
nitre in furnaces, and conducting the sulphurous and nitrous 
acid fumes, which are thus formed, into vast leaden cham- 
bers, along with steam and atmospheric air, the floor of 
the chambers being also covered with water. An atom of 
nitrous acid, N O4, parts with half its oxygen to the sulphur- 
ous acid, S Os, thus forming two atoms of sulphuric acid, 
2 S 0|. Nitrous acid is again formed by the oxygen of the 
air, and again surrenders its oxygen to the sulphurous acid. 
A small quantity of N O4 may thus form an endless quan- 
tity of S 0|. The water at the bottom of the chambers, 
which soon becomes very acid, is drawn off and boiled down 

^ What is tbe oomporiUoa of Balpborlo add t Its eqniyalentr Whenoo did II 
J«iT» its oommon namef How is it now prepared? Describe tbe prooew 
tb« changes which take place. 
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ia pktnnmi stiUs to a sufficient degree of concentrAlioEi. 
The foDowing diagram explains this change very clearly. 



WMOM. AIX, SO 

nox ma >^ 

ruKHACB, NOa— »>N04 m^ NOi^i^O. — ^NOi 




▲■BTKAM^HO, 

rmoM TBS 

FUMiAc«,2S0i^^^^S<^ SSOB' 

2(SO,HO) ^^*^ 2(SO|HO) 




188. When this acid is procured hy the distillation of 
green vitriol, it comes off in a very dry state, and attracts 
moisture so rapidly as to cause a fuming ; it is hence called 
fuming oil of vitriol, or Nordhausen acid, hecause it was 
largely manufactured in a city of iAas name in Saxony. Com- 
mon or hydrated sulphuric acid contains a larger proportion 
of water. The former kind dissolves indigo. 

189. Properties. — Sulphuric acid has a thick, oily appeal - 
ance, with at first a greasy or soapy feel ; but it speedily cor- 
rodes the skin, and causes an intense burning sensation. It 
has a powerful affinity for water ; when a splinter of wood is 
dipped into it for a short time, it turns black (chars), the acid 
taking away from it the elements of water, and leaving the 
carbon. In like manner, it chars and decomposes the skin, and 
most organic substances, by removing their water. When 
water and sulpliuric acid are mixed, tiie two liquids shrink 
into less space, and heat is produced. Pure oil of vitriol is 
colorless ; but slight traces of organic matter, as dust or straws, 
turn it of a dark shade, as it is usually seen in commerce. It 
is an active poison, the best antidote bemg copious draughts 
of chalk and water, or carbonate of soda or magnesia. 

WhBtisthefumiiigorNotdhaiiBenacidT WhatarefhepropeitiMofttiIpbv(« 
idd T Why does it char and blacken organic bodies T What is the appeannoo 
of the sulphuric add of commerce? laitpolsoiioiis? WhatistheaBUdotoT 

10 
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190. UuB. — Sidphurio aoid is ezteosiTely used ia ths 
manufacture of soda firam commoii tali; abo in the manufao- 
toreof chlorine for bleaching; of dtric, tartaric* acetic, nitric, 
and muriatic acids ; sulphate of soda^ sulphate of magnesia, 
blacking, 8oda>water, and Tarious pamts; also in dyeing, 
calico-printing, gold and silTcr refining, and in purifying oil 
and tallow. Its chemical uses are innumerable. It is the 
Hercules oi the acids. 

191. This acid unites with bases fonning the sulphates, 
and exists in nature both combined, as with lime in gypsum, 
and free, as in some streams the water of which it renders 
sour. S 0| is nearly twice as heavy as water (specific grav- 
ity 1*8), a gallon weighing about 18 pounds. The test for 
sulphuric acid is chloride of barium, with which it forms an 
insoluble salt The remaining compounds of sulphur and 
oxygen are not of general mterest 

SULPHURETTED HTDROGEK. {Hydrowlphuric Acid,) 

HS = 17. 

192. When sulphur and hydrogen are set free t<^ether, 
hey unite to form a colorless, transparent gas, having 
he well-known smell of decaying eggs. It is produced 
.%j the putrefaction of all organic substances containing 
julphur, as flesh, blood, hair, excrements, albumen of eggs, 
&c. It is this gas which ^ves the putrid odor to sul- 
phurous waters. A rotten pump-log standing in a well dl 
hard water (containing gypsum) may render it nauseous 
by setting free sulphuretted hydrogen. If the well is puri- 
fied, and a new log introduced, the water may be restored to 



What are the mea of solphurio add T 
In what form does it exist In nature r What ia its teat T 
What is the oompcaitioQ of sulphuretted hydrogen? From what sabetanoaa li 
aduived? What is said of its odor? What is its eOtet upon animals? 
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sweetness. Sulphuretted hydrogen Is very deleterious when 
respired. A small bird dies immediatelj in air contaimi^ 

T?Vir ^^ ^^ S^ ' riir ^^ & middle-sized dog, and yj^ a 
horse. — {Brande,) 

PHOSPHORXTS. 
Symbol P, equiviUent 82. 

193. Its Discovery, — ^This remarkable substance was first 
obtained about 200 years ago, by one of the alchemists, while 
trying to discover the art of making gold. Its mysterious 
properties were regarded with wonder and awe, and it was 
shown around among the initiated under the name of the 
" Son of Satan." 

194. Properties. — ^Phosphorus is a solid, of a waxy ap- 
pearance, easily cut, colorless and transparent, but turning 
yellow by exposure to the hght. It possesses the singular 
quality of shining in the dark, and is hence called phosphorus, 
or light-bearer. It is highly combustible, often taking fire 
in the air upon the slightest touch, and burning furiously ; it 
is therefore always kept under water. Great .caution is re* 
quired in experimenting with it. It is a poison. 

195. Source of Phosphorus. — ^Bones contain phosphorus — 
they consist of gelatine, lime, and phosphoric acid. To ob- 
tain it, the bones are first burned, which drives off the gela- 
tine. The lime is then separated by adding oil of vitriol, 
and the oxygen of the remaining phosphoric acid is removed 
by the action of charcoal at a high heat. The phosphorus 
distils over by means of a suitable apparatus, and is collected 



Wbat is stated of the discovery of phosphoms T 
What are its properties T 

From what source and how is phosphonai obtained? How much may bd es^ 
tracted flrom the human skeleton T 
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under witer. The skdetoa of a man weighs from 10 to 12 
poundfl, and ccmtama from 1^ to 2 pomids of phosphorus. 

196. Iti Use in JVale^.^-Phosphorus takes fire at a 
^ temperature of ahout 120o ; and as this may he produced by 

slight frictioDy it IS well adapted to tip the ends of fiictioa 
matches. As the phosphorus would be liable to take fire if 
exposed to the air, it is kneaded with water and gum, or 
glue, into a pas^By which, when dried, serves as a protecting 
Tsniish. Chlorate of potash, nitre, red-lead, or some other 
substance rich in oxygen, is worked into the paste to insure 
prompt combustion. The points of the matches being first 
coated with sulphur, are dipped mto this preparation, and then 
cautiously dried m a stoye. When the surface is broken by 
friction, the phosphorus takes fire first, the sulphur next 
ignites, and then ^e wood oi the match : — ^200,000 pounds 
of phosphorus are used annually in London alone for the 
manufacture of matches. 

197. It$ Phynologieal Belations. — ^Phosphorus not only 
exists as phosphate of lime in the bones of animals, but in a 
free or tmoxidised state it is an essential constituent of the brain 
and nervous matter. It is also an ingredient of albumen 
and fibrin. The uncombined phosphorus is burned by the 
oxygen of respiration, forming phosphoric acid, which, united 
with soda or ammonia, passes from the system by the route 
of the kidneys. The uncombined phosphorus of the nervous 
and cerebral tissue is not in its ordinary form. It is capable 
of existing in two allotropio states (42). In one of these 
conditions its active properties are suspended. It passes into 
this torpid state m plants, is consumed by animals in food, 
passes unchanged through their circulating fluids, and is 

How are inatdieB made f lamachuaedforUiiaparpoaeT 
In what other part of the animal body ia phoaphoma foondf In what oentl 
ttondoeaithereeziatT 
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tlimwn into the active state, and oxidized under the influence 
of the vital force. 

198. Phosphorescence. — ^That shining, self-lnminons ap- 
pearance which is sometimes exhihited by putrefying fish, 
which is also occasionally seen in decaying wood, in the fire- 
fly and glow-worm, is termed phosphorescence, and is thought 
to be due to the slow oxidation of phosphorus at low tem- 
peratures. It is supposed that the beautiful luminous ap- 
pearance of the inter-tropical seas is due to the decay of 
small jelly-fish, or blubber, so abundant in the ocean, and 
which contain phosphorus. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID. 
P O, =s 72-02. 

199i Phosphorus has an intense affinity for oxygen. 
Place a bit of phosphorus, of the size of a pea, in a wine- 
glass, cover it with hot water, and direct against it a current 
of oxygen gas, it bursts into a violent combustion beneath 
the surface of the water. When a match is burned, the 
white smoke that appears is phosphoric acid ; it is always 
produced when phosphorus is burned in dry air or oxygen 
gas. This acid condenses into solid white flakes of a snowy 
appearance, and possesses a powerful affinity for water, 
hissing like a red-hot iron when brought in contact with it. 
In small quantities it is not poisonous ; and when taken me- 
dicinally, it must be sucked through a qtull or glass tube, as 
it corrodes the teeth. Phosphoric acid is of great importance 
in agriculture, as it is principally from its presence in bones 
that they are so useful as a manure (286). There are 

Wliaft huninoiu appearanoeB are supposed to be doe to phosphorus? 
State the o(Hnpositioo of phoq»horic acid. How may it be formed ? What aft 
lis properties T Towhatistheyalneofboiiesinagricaltiiredue? 
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three other compounds of phosphcvns aod oxygen, but they 
are of interest only to the scientific chemist. 

FHOSPHUBETTED HYDROaSN. {Phosphide of JBifdnigen,) 

PH,= 84-02. 

200. This is a colorless, transparent gas, of a disgusting 
odor, to which the nauseous smeU of putrefying ammal sub- 
stances is partially due. It is more offensiye than sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. It may be prepared by boiling phosphorus 
with a strong solution of potash in a glass retort, the extrem- 
ity of which dips beneath the surface of water. The bubbles 
of gas, as they escape into the air, inflame spontaneously, 
and bum with a bright yellow light. Each bubble, as it 
explodes, produces a wreath of gray smoke, which dilates, as 
it rises, with curious rotatory movements of its parts. The 
singular phenomenon of Will-o'-the-wisp, or Jack-'o-lantem, 
where a flame or light is said to move at night oyer marshy 
places, is supposed to be due to the presence of this self-in- 
flammable phosphuretted hydrogen. 



OF THE METALS. 

201. The metals are a numerous class of bodies, distin- 
guished by a peculiar brilliancy called the metallic lustre,' and 
as being good conductors of both heat and electricity. They, 
however, exhibit great variations in these, as well as other 
properties. Authors are not agreed in their classification 

of the metals. 

( 

Give the oompositioii and properties of phoephuetted hydrogen. Bow it tt 
pveparedT What eflbct takes place when It oomea In oontact with air? How li 
the Jack-oMaatem aeoonnted ftwT 

What are the metals? 
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METALS OF THE ATiKALTKfl. 

POTASSIUM. {Latin, Kalivm.) 
8ym, K, equiv, 89 ; 8p. gr. *869. 

202. Properties. — ^Potassium is a silver-white metal, at 
common temperatures so soft that it may be moulded in the 
fingers like wax. It is never found free in nature, but oc- 
curs abundantly in rocks and soils combined with oxygen, 
as potash. It is produced in the metallic state by the 
action of charcoal upon potash at a very high tempera- 
ture, which withdraws its oxygen. Davy first separated 
potassium by means of an electrical current in 1807. It is 
the lightest of all the metals. 

POTASSIUM AND OXYGEN— POTASH. 

K0 = 4'r. 

203. The affinity of potassium for oxygen is very strong; 
when exposed to the air, it becomes inunediately incrusted 
with a film of oxide, and can only be preserved under naphtha, 
a liquid containing no oxygen. Thrown upon the surface of 
water, it decomposes it, removing its oxygen, and burning 
with a beautiful pink flame. The same phenomenon appears 
if the metal be placed in contact with ice, when it instantly 
bursts into flame. This shows how gunpowder is fired by 
touching it with an icicle. There is potassium mingled with 
the powder. When potassimn is burned in dry oxygen, pure 
potash, K 0, is formed. This has a very powerful affinity 



WhattopotaisiiiiiiT How did DaTjflnt obtain it? 

How is the strength of its affloity ibr ozygm ihowoT What ia stated of IH 
affinity for waterY 



tac wrter, which it imbibw m booo aa it i« ezpoMd to the air, 
fonning the hydnited <aide of poUwdum, K O, H O, or «.«»«« 

potath. 

204. Caustic potwh '» procured from carbonate of potaah, 
by the action of lime, which deprives it of carbfrnic add. It 
b a white powder, having a powerful affimty for water, 
which it takes rapidly from the mt, and runs into a Uqiud. 
Potaah poBBeaaes all the properties of the alkaJiea in a pre- 
eminent degree : it is the type of that ch«. of bodiea. It 
Batniatea the mort powerful B<»da, changes vegetable yel- 
lowB to brown, and restores the bluea discharged by auda ; 
and also decomposes animal and v^etable aubstancea. 
whether Bring or dead. It is used in medidne in the form of 
email stioliB, to cattteriw ot cleanse ulcers and foul sores; 
it is hence called cau*tie poUuk. If a solution of potash bo 
shaken in a bottle with olive oil, or any other fixed ofl (404), 
it will be found to convert it mto a soap. This accounts tor 
the soft, greasy fed it has when touched by the finger, as it 
decompoaea the skin, and forms a soap with its oUy elements. 
Its uses in agrioTdture will be stated when we come to the 
salts (212). AlksHmetry is the art of measuring the prop<»- 
tion of alkali in an impure nuxtnre or compound. 

snninw [Latin, NalTiwn.) 

imvaittkt 22-81. 

te metal, very much resemblmg 
and properties. It las a strong 
t be preserved in naphtha. If 

*T>»ii»— LirfM»»l>iiiiiliac«T 
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tihrown upon the surfiice of hot water, it bunts into a beau- 
tiful yellow flame, and is converted into the oxide of sodium^ 
>r soda. It is prepared in the same way as potassium, but 
mth less difficulty. It is perhaps the most abundant metal 
apon the globe, as it constitutes two-fifths of sea-salt, and is 
a large ingredient of rocks and soils. — (Oregcry,) 

SODIUM AND OXYGEN— SODA. 
Na 0=80^1 
206. This alkali was long confounded with potash, which 
it greatly resembles, although its properties are less maiiced. 
For conmiercial purposes, it is chiefly derived from sea-salt, 
and is extensively employed in the manufacture of soap and 
glass. It is always present in the bodies of animals. 



METALS OF THE ALKALINE EAETHS, 

OALOIITM. 
Symbol Oa, equivalent 20. 

207. Calcium is a metal but little known. It is obtained 
with difficulty, and is put to no use. Its name is derived from 
calx, the Latin term for lime ; hence also the English word 
calcareous. Calcium combined with oxygen forms lime. 

CALCIUM AND OXYGEN— LIME. 
CaO = 28. 

208. Lime ]& produced by burning limestone (cai'bonate of 
lime) in large masses, in kilns. The carbonic acid is driven 
off into the air by the heat, and a white stony substance re* 

Whenee is it deriyed f 
Describe the metal csaldnm. 

How iB Uine obtalnedT What ii the ellbot of the bainiag t What la qalsk* 
lioMi or oanalie ttmef 
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mains, eaUed qmeklime, or cauitie lime. It is ponmsy and 
■uffidently hard to be transported withoat falling to pieces. 
One ton of good limestone yields 11 cwt.^ lime. 

209. Hydrate cf lAms. — ^When water is poured upon 
qnicklime, it absorbs it (every 28 pounds of lime taking 9 
pounds of water), swells to thrice its original bulk, crumbles 
to a fine white powder, and is converted into a hydrate cf lime, 
Ca O HO; this process is called slaking. . During slaking, 
heat is produced, often sufficient to ignite wood (92). If 
water is added too rapidly in slaking, it seems to chill the 
lime, and produces g^tty lumps, which impair its value for 
building and agricultural purposes. 

210. When quicklime is exposed to the air, it first rapidly 
imbibes moisture, and crumbles to powder ; it then gradu- 
ally absorbs carbonic acid, becoming more and more mild, 
less and less caustic, and finally regains the neutral condition 
of the carbonate. Lime exhibits the properties of a strong 
alkali, decomposing organic tissues, and saturating the strong- 
est acids. It is more soluble in cold than in hot water ; 778 
pounds of cold water, or 127o pounds of hot water, are re- 
quired to dissolve 1 pound of lime. Hence, when a cold 
saturated solution of lime-water is boiled, a portion of the 
lime is deposited, which accounts for the crust or fur which 
lines the interior of tea-kettles and boilers in localities where 
the water is impregnated with lime^ Lime-water is a satu- 
rated solution of lime in water ; it is used to counteract acid- 
ity of the stomach. Cream or milk of lime is a thick mix- 
ture of the hydrate with water, such as is used for white- 
washing. In tanneries, the hides are immersed in milk of 



What is the effect of water upon quicUimeT What to the eflReot of adding water 
too rapidly in daking T 

How is oanstic lime changed to the earbonatoT What iaatated of ila aolvibtf^ t 
For what is lime-water wed T What is mOk of lime? ItaiMt 
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Bme, wWch paitiaUy decomposes them, so that the hair may 
be easily rubbed oflEl 

211. Ifortar atei Cement — ^Lime mixed with sand formfl 
mortar, employed by builders to cement stones and bricks 
together, as glue is used to join pieces of wood. To make 
the best mortar, the lime should* be perfectly caustic, and 
the sand sharp and coarse-gndned ; the presence of clay, 
eren in small proportions, is injurious. The nature of the 
changes by which the mortar becomes hardened is not satis- 
fiEUitorUy explained. Hydraulic cement possesses the prop- 
erty of solidifying under water, which ordinary mortar will 
not do. This property is owing to the presence of sand and 
clay (mlicate of alumina) in the lime of which it is made. 

212. lAfM exists in Organized Structures. — ^The mineral 
portion oi the skeletons of the higher animals consists of 
lime combined with phosphoric acid. The shells of the 
lower animals contain lime, combined chiefly with carbonic 
icid ; and as idl parts of animals are derived from the vege- 
table world, lime must be an essential constituent of plants. 
Its most extensive use is in agriculture. 

213. Zdme in Crops, — Some soils contain an abundant 
natural supply of lime ; to such its addition is of course use- 
less. Where it does not exist, it must be applied, to enter 
into the systems of plants. The following table exhibits 
the amount of lime removed from an acre of land in the fol- 
lowing crops ; tops, straw, and grain are included. 



Lime. 

Wheat, 25 bushels, 8*7 lbs. 

Barley, 88 " IS'O " 

Oats, 60 " 8-2 " 



Lime. 

TamipB, 25 tons, 188*8 lbs. 

Potatoes, 9 " 266*0 " 

Bed Clover, 2 « 126*0 " 

(JohrutofK) 



How is the best mortar made T 
to vtaat part of animal slnictiires does Hme ezMT 
Why shoiild lima be added to loUi whiohdo not pawiw ttt 
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Ilieae quantities are nol alwaya the same ; wheat* eapedallj, 
contains much more lime than is here stated, when grown 
upon land to which it has been copiously applied. 

214. Efftei cf Lime upon the Soil and PlanU. — ^Lima 
exerts a very favorable action upon day soils, by loosening 
and rendering them less adhesiye, and also by setting free 
the alkalies which are looked up in clay. Soils abound- 
iig in yegetable matter are often improved by liming. It 
changes inert substances in the soil, so as gradually to rea- 
der them useful to TCgetatbn, decomposes noxious com* 
•ounds, neutralises baneful acids, sweetens Testation, and 
inproves the quality of almost every cultivatable crop. 
4rain grown upon well-limed land, it is said, has a thinner 
kkin, is heavier, yields more flour, and that richer in gluten 
than if grown on unlimed land. On flax alone it is said to 
be injurious, Hiipiniftlimg the strength of the fibre dT the 
stem. Hence in Belgium flax is not grown upon land until 
seven years after the lime has been applied.-^/bAfufon.) 

216. Compounds formed by lime in the s(h1 are in- 
soluble ; its action is therefore slow, often requiring from 
three to six years to produce the best effect. At first it 
often diminishes the crops, and always does this in over- 
doses. The hydrate acts most speedily, but good effects 
may be expected from the carbonate after a longer time. 
*' The mare dry, shallow, light, and sandy the soil, the less 
abundant in vegetable matter ; the milder and warmer the 
climate in which it is situated, the leas the quantity of lime 
which the prudent farmer will venture to mix with it." 
Lime should never be mixed with fermenting farm-yard 

What efliwt has lime vpcm clay soUs? How does it act upon aoQa rich in yeg^ 
table matter ?« What is said of grain grown on limed land? What of flaxt 

Why is its beneOdal action so slow? What is the eObct of an oTardose? 
Under what drenmstanoes ahonld lUne be used with canfionf Why AonU 
HiM Barer be mixed with ftno^yard manoief 
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naauurei as it expels ammonia, a most Yaluable element of 
fertility. 

MAGNESIUM. 
Symbol Mg, equivalent 12'6'7. 

216. Magnesium is a silver- white metal, like the three 
preceding. It is of no iise, and is prepared only as a cmi- 
osity. It miites with oxygen, forming oxide of magnesium, 
or common magnesia, Mg O. Magnesia was first distin- 
guished from lime by Dr. Black, about a hundred years 
ago. It is a white powder, possessing feeble alkaline prop- 
erties, and dissolving in about 55,000 times itp weight of 
water. — (IVesinius.) Magnesia is found united with acids ; 
as a sulphate in mineral waters, as a carbonate in magnesian 
Ihnestone, as a silicate in talc, serpentine, &c. It is pre- 
pared by igniting the carbonate. It is used as a mild 
aperient and corrector of acidity. Magnesia is found in the 
ash of nearly all plants, but its action upon soils is obscure. 
Specific gravity, 3 '61. 



METALS OF THE EARTHS. 

ALUMINUM. 
Symbol A], equivalent 13*69. 

217. This metal never occurs free in nature, but always in 
union with oxygen, forming a sesquioxide of aluminmn, Alt 0|. 
It absorbs moisture with great avidity. Alumina can neither 
be pronounced an acid nor an alkali, and yet it seems to 
possess the properties of both ; towards acids it sometimes 

What are the propertiM of magnoaia? 

Haw iB alamijia obtaioad? What are ita piopertieaY In what fivma loaa it 
exist pore? 

u 
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play* the part of a base, while towards bases it behayea aa 
an acid^-^brming combinatioDs with either. Pure ahmiiiia 
b found crystaUiaed in those precious gems, the niby and 
sapphire, which are next in hardness and yalue to the dia- 
mond ; also in a more massive form, as corundum or emery. 

218. Used to fix Cdkrs, — ^Alumina has a poiweiful at* 
traction, both for v^etable coloring matter and the fibre of 
cloth ; it is hence used by dyers to fix the color upon thar 
fabrics. It is then said to act as a mordant (4*79). When 
a solution of alum is mixed with an alkali, the coloring mat- 
ter is carried down, and forms what is called a lake. Car- 
mtiM is a lake of cochineal. Alumina also absorbs and 
combines with oily matters ; hence a certain kind of clay 
called fullers' earth is used to extract grease-spots from 
wood, paper, he, 

219. Gompasition of SoUs, — ^Alumina is the basis of clay 
in soils; but it is always mixed with more or less silica 
or sand. To determine the relative amount of clay and sand 
in a specimen of soil, agitate it thoroughly with a consid^- 
able quantity of water, and pour the mixture into a tall 
glass vessel or wide tube. When left at rest, the coarser 
particles of sand will first fall to the bottom, then the finer 
sand, and lastly the clay. By observing the relative thick- 
nesses of the different layers, we get a tolerably correct idea 
of their proportional quantities. By pouring off the turbid 
water, after the sand has settled, the clay may be separated 
from it. It is, however, to be remembered that the purest 
clay we can obtain by repeated washings and separations, 
still contains from four to six per cent, of very fine sand. 



Upon what property doee the vae of alamioa as a mordant depend ? What fa 
a lak» 7 How does alumina act to extract greaae-apots f 

How can we detennine the relatfTB amount of it in aofla? How doea PraftHoi 
MuMlon daaaify aoito ? 
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whicb can only be removed from it by the refined proceBses 
of chemistry. Professor Johnston classifies soils as follows : 
pare day, or pipe clay, that which will allow nothing to sub* 
nde or separate when diffused through water. The strongest 
day soil parts with 10 to 15 per cent, of sand by boiling 
with water and decantation. A clay loam loses from 16 to 
80 per cent, by the same process. A loamy soil deposits 
from 30 to 60 per cent., a sandy loam from 60 to 90 per 
cent., while a sandy soil contains no more than 10 per cent, 
of pure clay. 

220. Clay exhibits in a high degree the power of absorb- 
ing and retaining water ; hence soils in which clay abounds, 
after heavy rains suffer the water to evaporate but slowly, 
and are therefore wet and cold. It is also adhesive, and so 
compact as to prevent the free extension of the roots. On 
the contrary, in dry weather it shrinks, hardens, and cracks. 
Sand possesses the opposite qualities : it retains water but 
feebly, yields it readily by evaporation, and so completely 
lacks adhesion that its particles are blown about by the winds. 
A due admixture of these earths corrects their mutual faults, 
and forms a productive soil. Clay possesses the valuable 
property of condensing carbonic acid and ammonia from the 
atmosphere. Porcelain, pottery, bricks, &c., are chemical 
combinations of alumina with silica, and will be noticed among 
the silicates (309). 

SILICON. 
Symbol Si, equivcUerU 21*35. 

221. This is a brown powder which does not occur in na- 
ture. It is difficult- to produce, and is of no importance ex- 

- • 

Why are ■trong day soQs wet and cold? What effect has dry weather upoa 
liem Y What are the diBadrantagea of a sandy soQ T 
WhatiBsaidorsOison? What if stated of th« ifciiiidBiioa «f lUiea upon tht 

gMM? 
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oept to the scientific chemist It holds an equiYOcal poshiaM 
in systems of classification. Brande ranks it among the met- 
als ; and although it may have affinities elsewhere, I adopt his 
arrangement in this respect, and associate it with aluminum : 
these form the bases of the two principal earths. Silica^ or 
oxide of silicon, is estimated to form one-sixth part of the sur- 
flAce of the globe. — {SilUman). In extent it seems to occupy 
a similar place in the mineral world with carbon in the or- 
ganic world. (See Chart). 

SILICA. {Silieie Aeid^SiUa^^StnuL) 
Si O, = 46-86. 

222. Preparation and Varieties. — ^This abundant com- 
pound may be prepared by heating rock-crystal {quartz) to 
redness, and quenching it in water, when it may be easily 
reduced to a fine, white, tasteless, gritty powder, which is 
nearly pure siHca. In some of its forms this mineral is foimd 
everywhere. It constitutes a large portion of the rocks in 
many mountain ranges, the sand and gravel of soils, and the 
pebbles upon the sea-shore. It forms gim-flints, grindstones, 
and the porous burr-stones used in flouring-mills for grind- 
bg grain. Crystallized silica, when colorless, forms quarts 
or rock-crystal; when violet-colored, it is the amethyst; 
when green, chrysoprase ; when red, rose-quartz ; when pos- 
sessing red veins or spots, blood-stone ; when of a flesh-color, 
camelian ; when deposited from water, chalcedony. Sard is a 
reddish-brown variety of chalcedony. Onyx is a milk-white 
variety. Sardonyx consists of the two in plates or layers, 
giving rise to a beautiful arrangement of colors, and when 
cut forms cameos. Agate, jasper, and opal are also forms of 



How may pure silica be obtained? WbatfVirtherisaaidor iladiAuioiit What 
WB the namea of the yariMia aabataiieea fonned of ailicBT 
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flifica. Silica, as it occiirs in all these forins, is contaminated 
with certain impurities, usually oxides of iron. Quartz is so 
hard as to give fire with steel, and scratch glass ; and so 
pure, as to be often used for the eyes of spectacles, under 
the name of pebbles. 

223. Silica an Acid, — However strange it may seem that 
such substances as sand and flint should be ranked among 
acids, yet such is the fact. At high temperatures, silica ex- 
hibits powerful acid properties, and neutralizes numerous 
bases, forming a class of salts — ^the silicates. Glass, porce- 
lain, and pottery- ware are all salts — ^silicates of various bases 
formed at a high heat (303). Most rocks and minerals are 
also silicates. (See Chart.) 

224. Silica is dissolved by but one acid, the hydrofluoric, 
which is hence often used for etching glass. Although 
common quartz and sand are totally insoluble in water, yet 
they are rendered soluble by the action of the alkalies ; hence 
one reason of applying potash to soils, is to dissolve their 
silica. When liberated from its combinations by the agency 
of the air (302), it is soluble in water, and hence is always 
present in springs, the waters of which trickle through soils 
and the fissures of rocks. Silica is necessaiy to the growth 
of vegetation, and exists abundantly in many plants ; particu- 
larly in the stalks of the grains and grasses. It is this which 
communicates stifihess and strength to their stems, as the 
skeleton does to the bodies of animals. If there is a defi- 
ciency of soluble silica in the soil, the gnun- stalk will be 
weak, and liable to break down, or lodge. It is silica which 
gives their quality to scoiuing-rushes. 



When does silica exhibit acid properties? What salts of silica are in com- 
mon use f 

What add dissolves silica ? Under what circmnstsoces does silica becon* 
soluble ? What office does it perform in plants ? 

11* 
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METALS EMPLOYED IN THE AUTS. 

IRON. (X«<jf^ J^brriMi.) 
Bjfmbci Fe, tqmMUtU 28. 

225. Were we to seek for that circumstance which might 
best illustrate the peculiarities of ancient and modem ci^- 
EatioDy we should perhaps find it in the history of this metaL 
The ancients, imbued with a martial spirit and passion for 
conquest, regarded iron as the s jmbol of war, and gave it 
the emblem of Mars. And if it were required also to sym- 
bolize the pacific tendencies of modem society — ^its triumphs 
of industry and victories of mind over matter, its artistic 
achieyements and scientific discoveries — ^we should be com- 
pelled to make use of the same metal, iron. As gold and 
jewels have long been the type of ignorant and empty pomp, 
so iron may now be well regarded as the emblem of benefi- 
cent and intelligent industry. 

226. UBts of Iron. — Iron, in some of its innumerable 
forms, ministers to the benefit of all. The implements of the 
nuner, the fanner, the carpenter, the mason, the smith, the 
slupwright, are made of iron, and with iron. Roads of iron, 
travelled by " iron steeds," which drag whole townships after 
them, and outstrip the birds, have ^become our commonest 
highways. Ponderous iron sbips are afloat upon the ocean, 
with massive iron engines to propel them ; iron anchors to 
stay them in storms ; iron needles to guide them ; and 
springs of iron in chronometers, by which they measure the 
*"^e. Ink, pens, and printing-presses, by which knowledge 
is scattered over the world, are alike made of iron. It 
^'^^s us m our apartments ; relieves our jolts in the car- 
^!??^jttnnisters to our ailments in the chalybeate mineral 

K^^^ the aaetento ragaid inm? Of what may it now become the ^TmbolT 
' acxne of tbo inea that are made of ircHU 
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wateSy or the mediciiial dose; it gives yariety of odor to 
rocks aod soils, nourishment to vegetation, and vigor to the 
blood of man. Such are the powers of a substance which 
chemists extract from an otherwise worthless stone. 

227. Properties of Iron. — Iron is of a grayish-white color, 
and of a perfect lustre when polished. It may be thrown 
mto many conditions, in which it exhibits remarkably differ- 
ent properties. It is malleable, as in bar or wrought iron ; 
and may be forged iato any form under the hammer. It is 
very ductUe, and may be drawn out mto the finest wire, 
which is extremely tenacious (tough) ; an iron wire ^ of an 
inch in diameter bearing a weight of sixty pounds. 

228. Welding of Iran. — When wrought-iron is heated to 
whiteness, it becomes soft, pasty, and adhesive, and two 
pieces in this condition may be incorporated or hammered 
together into one. This is called welding. During the 
heating, a film of oxide is formed upon the surface of the 
metal, which would obstruct the ready cohedon of the sep* 
arate masses. To prevent this, the smith sprinkles a little 
sand upon the hot iron, which combines with the oxide, 
forming a fusible silicate of iron, which is easily forced out 
by pressure, leaving clean surfaces that unite without difii- 
cidty. This important quality is enjoyed only by iron, pla- 
tinum, and sodium. All the other metals pass suddenly 
from the solid to the liquid state at their respective melting 
points, as ice is changed to water. 

229. Wrought and Cast Iron. — ^Wrought-iron possesses 
what is called a fibrous texture; that is, it seems to consist 
of compacted threads, running parallel to each other like the 
fibres of flax. Another state of the metal is cast-iron, which» 



What to the appeafsnoe of iron? Name tom»Qt the conditfcwfl U magr aanmu^ 
WhatisweMing? Have all metals this property t 
Whatiathetexfciiroorwroaght4ranr Whatof oafltrinn? What la nid of the 
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on the oontraiy, has a graitaUr texture (condtiB of graotf) ' 
it is brittle, cannot be forged, but may be melted and cast in 
moulds, which wrought-inm cannot. Cast-iron ezpaods what 
fiiBt ponred into a mould, bo as to copy it perfectly ; but it 
subseqnently contracts, so as to be less in size than the 
original pattern. The aepatuitm is caused by the pardclea 
m w i iining a crystalline arrangement while const^dating ; the 
eontraetiim by the cooling c^ the metallic mass, after it has 
solidified. Wronght-iroQ Is said to lose ila tough, fibrous 
chaiBcter, by the effect of blows or constant janing, and to 
become ciyBtalline. 

230. Orts(fIr<M — The Per Centage SeaU. — Iron occurs 
in nature almost unireraally in a state of comlnnalion. The 
mineml masses which it fcHms with oxygen, carbon, sulphur, 
and the metals, and from which it is extracted, are called its 
ores. They are quite numerous, but are not all equally valu- 
able as sources of the metaL The fire prindpal ores that 
are wrought for thu production of iron, are e^bited uptm 
the Chart by means of a scale marked off into a hundred 
divisiouB. The proportions per cent, of iron, and the elements 
with which it is combined in the ore, are shown in a very 
clear manner. This method of expres^ng chemical compo- 
ntion, by proportions per cent., was in general use before the 
in^oduction of atomic proportions : it is Btill much employed. 

231. One of the richest ores of iron is loadstone, or the 
ma^etic blacV oxide. It contiuns serenty-two per cent of 
iron to twenly-dght per cent of oxygen, and is a mixture of 
the protoxide and the peroxide. It is of a grayish color, sad 
when rubbed gives a black powder, tmd is strongly mi^netic 
TliiB H raid nf t>iP lYinst valuable ores; it is TCry widely dif- 

gQ«B ■flnr ttela; poond Into ths mmUT Wlul 
r l> Ihelr eompoiUloii rvpnHDled Mgaa Um OiarlT 
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fused, and famishes iron of the best xjnality. The saperior 
iron from Russia, Germany, and Sweden is produced from it. 
Specular iron {red iron ore). — ^Tlus is very hard, and some- 
times resembles polished steel. When coarse, the oxide is 
of a brown color ; but its powder is always red, lihus distin- 
guishing it from the magnetic oxide. Tim oxide contains 
sixty-three per cent, of iron to thirty-seven of oxygen. It 
exists in all the red clays, which are termed ores when they 
yield twenty per cent of the metal. Hematite {hydratel 
oxide of iron), — Brown iron-stone is very abundant all over 
the world, and particularly in the United States, and is the 
chief source of the iron of commerce. It usually affords a 
yellow powder, and is not attracted by the magnet unless it 
has been burnt or roasted. It contains fifty-nine per cent, of 
iron, twenty-seven of oxygen, and fourteen of water. 

232. Pyrites, which signifies fire-stone, is so named be- 
cause it was used in firelocks, before the introduction of gun- 
flints, to produce sparks with steel. It is a sulphuret of iron, 
of which there are two principal varieties, the red and white. 
Yellow pjrrites, when it occurs in minute brilliant scales, is 
sometimes mistaken for gold (fooVs gold). It is tested at 
once by heating it, when it gives off a sulphurous smell. 
Pyrites is chiefly prized as a source of copperas, alum, Span- 
ish brown, sulphur, and sulphuric acid. Yellow pyrites con- 
tains forty-seven per cent, of iron and fifty-three of sidphur. 
Sparry iron {steel ore) is of a yellowish-gray or brownish- 
red color. It is a carbonate of iron, and effervesces slightly 
with nitric acid. This ore contains sixty-three per cent, of 
oxide of iron, thirty-four per cent, of carbonic acid, with a 

What is said of loadstone? What is its color? What of its powder? Whai 
are the propertiM of specular iron or red ore ? Of hematite ? 

What is Uie meaning of the term ptfritw 7 Its origin ? Ck>mpositloB ? Whal 
Is it often mistaken for? What are its chief uses? What is stated conoeming 
fpsryiroD? What does tt prodaoe ? 
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■mftll i]iiaiititf of Eme, magnem, and manganese. A vanefe^ 
of (teel Is nude directly from this ore, without c«mentBitim 
{2$6). The cheap German steel b derived from Uus ore. 

233. Obtaining th» Mttal. — The procen (^ separating thii 
met&l from its ores is called redueinff or reviiiintf it, and the 
ores are said to be trndltd. The operation ia conducted in 
tall chimney-like Btruetnree, tenned bltut-fiintaeei. They 
*re coratmcted of the most tefiactory fire-proof Iniclcs, and 
tre frmn tUrty to sixty feet high, and about dxteen feet in 
internal diameter in the largest place, having the form seen 
in Fig. IS. The top or ^^ 

mouth of the furnace 
seryes both for charg- 
ing it and for the escape 
of smoke: it is both 
door and chimney. The 
tubes serve to supply 
the tar, which is driven 
in by means of a steam- 
en^e and an ajr-pump, 
or fanners. A single 
blast apparatus, connect- 
ed with an Enghsh fur- 
nace, propelled 12,588 

cuWc feet of air per minute.— ( Vre.) Formerly the air iras 
tt8«t at the ordinaiy tempemture (cold bla»t), but within a 
fevr years an hnmense improvement has been effected by 

elined „il!T'' T^' *^*' ^^^^ ^ ^^^ «P ^ «- 
ith of the shaft, by means of tho 
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tame steam-eogine that impels the blast mechanism. The 
fiimace is supplied with ore, coal^ and limestone, broken into 
small fragments. When the heat is sufficiently intense, the 
carbon of the fuel deoxidizes the iron, 4nd carbonic add is 
also expelled from the lime, leaving it caustic. Sand and 
clay, in greater or less quantities, now remain combined with 
the iron. The lime, acting as a flux, unites with these, form- 
ii^ the dag or scoria^ a crude semi-vitreous product. The 
zoelted iron, falling to the bottom of the furnace, accumulates, 
And is drawn ofif by taking out a tap or plug. It is allowed 
to run into a bed of sand, containing straight channels, and 
furrows numing at right angles. The former are termed by 
the workmen the «ow, and the latter the j9ty«, and hence the 
origin of the term pig-iron. As the contents of the furnace 
are removed from below, crude ore is constantly supplied 
above, and the operation goes on day and night uninterrupt- 
edly for years, or until the fabric demands repair, 

285. The product of the smelting-fumace is east-iron. Its 
peculiar properties of brittieness and fusibility are due to the 
presence of a conaderable quantity of carbon and some other 
impurities, the removal of which converts it mto wrought- 
iron. This is done in an oven-shaped furnace (reverberatory 
furnace), in which the fuel is not mingled with the metal, as 
in the case of smelting, but heats it by the flame reflected 
from the low roof. A workman, with a long oar-shaped 
implement of iron, stirs (puddles) the melted mass imtil the 
carbon is burned away, and the metal becomes thick and 
pasty: this is called puddling. The puddler then rolls it up 

III what fonn an tbe moterlalB introduced ? W^hat are tbe flnt ehangea which 
take place ? What part does the Ume play? Whti la the origin of the term pig^ 
iron? 

What ia the prodact of the amelting^ftmiaoe ? What Impurities does it oontaint 
How is it changed taito wroaght-iroB? Descrihe the paddling process. Bow ii 
ttte iron greatly ImproTed ? 
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into balls, vluch he tnasfen lo the tiiting-hammer, whoe H 
H beaten by heavy blows into a rade bar, tbe liquid impu- 
rities, consisting principally of silica and alununa, being 
squeeied out, as water is driven from a compreased sponge. 
The metal, still hot, is then passed between grooved cy^- 
den, and reeled out into bar-iron. The quality of the mettd 
is greatly improved when these bars are broken up, bound 
together, reheated to the welding point, and put through th« 
same process repeatedly ; this is called piUrff or Jagolmg. 
In malleable iron there is still retained a small portion of 
carbon, about ^ per cent 

286. SU*l. — This remarkable modification of iron is a 
compound of iron with about one and a half per cent d 
carbon. It is made by imbedding bars of the best wrought- 
iron in powdered charcoal, in boxes or aand-fomaces which 
eiclude the lar, and heating it intensely ior a week or teo 
days. The chemical changes that take place are obscure ; 
probably carbonic oxide penetrates the heated metal, is de- 
composed, surrenders part of its carbon, and escapes as car- 
bonic acid, llie steel, when withdrawn, has a peculiar, 
rough, blistered appearance, and is hence known as blulered 
tUet. This method of making steel is called the process o€ 
ctmenlatKm. When blistered steel is drawn into sm^leo: 
bars, under the tilting-hammer, it forma tUUd steel; and this, 
broken up, heated, and again drawn out, forms shear tied, 
BO called because it was originally thus prepared for making 
tlaan to dress woollen cloth. English cast-steel is prepared 
by melting blistered steel, casting it into moulds, and draw- 
mg it out into bars, CoM-hardming con^sta in forming the 
surface of iron into steel, by heating it with charooat for a 
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237. In its properties steel combines the fusibility of cast* 
iron with the malleability of bar-iron. Its value for cutting 
instruments, sprmgs, &c., depends upon its quality of being 
tempered. When heated to redness, and suddenly quenched 
in cold water, it becomes so hard as to scratch glass. If 
again heated, and cooled slowly, it becomes as soft as ordi- 
nary iron ; and, between these two conditions, any required 
degree of hardness can be obtained. As the metal declines 
in temperature, the thin film of oxide upon its surface con- 
stantly changes its color. The workmen are guided by these 
tints. Thus a straw yellow indicates the degree of hardness 
for razors, a deep blue for sword-blades, saws, and watch- 
springs. Steel receiyes a higher polish than iron, and has a 
less tendency to rust. 

238. Nitric acid, placed upon steel, corrodes the metal, and 
leaves the carbon as a dark-gray stain; writing and orna- 
mental shading is thus often produced upon it. A good 
quality of steel, when its clean surface is washed with dilute 
nitric acid, should give a uniform tint. If it exhibits a fibrous, 
streaked, or mottled appearance, we may infer that it has 
been unequally carbonized, and is not the best. A drop of 
nitric acid leaves upon iron a whitish-green stain (oxide) ; it 
may thus be distinguished from steel. Steel may be made 
magnetic, and retains its magnetism permanently ; but soft 
iron may be charged with magnetism, and deprived of it, at 
will. Upon this property of iron depends the action of the 
electro-magnetic telegraph. 

239. Oxides of Iron, — Iron has a strong affinity for oxy- 
gen (74), and unites with it, forming oxides. When metallic 

Upon what does its yalue for catting .instnmiexits depend ? What is said of pol- 
ishing and rusting? 

What effect has nitric acid upon steel ? What is the test of good steel ? How 
may hon be distinguished from steel? What is said of the magnetic propertiM 
•f iron and steel ? 

12 
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ma w exposed to moiet air, il eoon becomes oorered with a 
red crusty which is the sesquiozide of iron, Fci 0| ; it is also 
called the peroxide. This oxide graduallj absorbs water» 
tnms of a yellowish color, and forms rost» which is hydmted 
peroxide of iron. These colors are well shown in bnck% 
which before bnming are of a yellow color, owing to the 
hydrated peroxide of iron in the clay. Heat expels the 
water from the peroxide, which colors the bricks red. 

240. These compounds of iron are the most abundant oix- 
ides in nature, existing in numerous stones, rocks, and soils» and 
are the cause of their red and yeUow colors. Protoxide of mm, 
Fe O, cannot be produced in a separate state, as it attracts 
oxygen and rapidly passes into the peroxide. In a state of 
combination it is widely difiiised in nature, existing chiefly in 
those rocks haying a greenish or dark tint. The iron m min- 
eral waters {chalybeate springs) usually rises to the surface 
in the form of a protoxide ; after a brief exposure to the air 
more oxygen is absorbed, and a reddish scum b formed upon 
the surface, which gradually falls to the bottom of the current 
as a reddish sediment of insoluble peroxide. 

241. When iron is heated in the smith's forge, and then 
beat on the anvil, a scale flies off which is of a black color, 
and when crushed gives a black powder : this is the black 
oxide, and is supposed to be a combination of the two other 
oxides, Fe 4- Fe, O,. Gallic acid, with Fe, 0„ gives a 
black precipitate (writing-ink); chlorine water and oxalic 
acid remove it. 

242. Iron rusts rapidly in water containing air (oxygen). 



What gives to brick their yellow odor b^OTO being bnniedT Why are they red 
after they are bomed t 

What is said of the abondanoe of these oxides? Why canooft the protoxide of 
iron be easily obtained in a separate state? Of what is the reddish sedlmeoi te 
chalybeate quings composed? 

What is black oxide of iron? What is ink oomponed of ? 
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or the sOghtest trace of acidity. But in water which has 
been deprived of air by bdling, or rendered alkaline by lime^ 
ammonia, potash, or soda, it is not rusted, but retains its polish 
for years. — (Brande,) Galvamxed iron is made by dipping 
bon, the surface of which has been cleaned, into a bath of 
melted zinc, and then into another of melted tin. The coating 
thus given prevents rust When cast-iron, as cannon, for ex- 
ample, has been long buried in the sea, it becomes lighter, and 
IS changed into a substance resembling black-lead. The iron 
in this case has probably been dissolved by chlorine from the 
sea-salt Cast-iron is rendered malleable by heating it for a 
considerable time with iron scales or oxide. It is thrown 
into the market under the name of malleable iron. 



MANGANESE. 
Symbol Mn, equivalent 27 '67. 

243. Manganese is a hard, brittle metal, of a grayish-white 
appearance, much like cast-iron. It never occurs pure in 
nature, but its oxides are found combined with many ores of 
iron, a metal which it resembles in many of its properties. 
Manganese is prepared by making its oxide into a paste with 
oil and lamp-black, and heating it to whiteness in a covered 
crucible. It rapidly oxidizes when exposed to the air, and 
is best preserved in naphtha. 

244. It forms no less than seven different compounds with 
oxygen. Its oxides are diffused in small quantities through 
nearly all soils, and traces of them may be detected in the 
ashes of most plants. Protoxide of manganese is of a pale- 
green color, IS a powerful base, giving rise to rose-colored 



How ifl galvanized Iron made? What is said of Iron long buried in the aeat 
How ia caat-iron rendered malleable t 
WhatiamangaDeae? What metal doeattiwemUaT Howkttpvvaradt 



koD ■ upowd to mcitt lir, it moo beeome* oorered «^ * 
r«d cntst, which h the iMqiiioxiik of iron, Fcii 0| ; it » b*"" 
nlled the peroxide. ThM oz^ gradoidly abeorbs *"^ 
ttnM of a ycllowidi color, and fonns mat, which is hydratod 
peroxide of iron. These colms ara well shown in bridta, 
which before bnnung ara of a ydbw color, owin^ *^ *^ 
hydnted peroxide (J inn in the elay. Heat expels tbe 
water frma the peroxide, which colcns the bricks t«d. 

340. These compoands of inm are the most abondanta^ 
ides in nature, existing in numerous stones, rocks, and wnIs, aaa 
are the cause of theu- red and yeUow colors. Protoxide <rf >«*, 
Fe O, cannot be produced m a sepante state, aa it »**™^ 
oxygen and rapidly passes into the peroxide. In a state rf 
combination it is widely difiiised m nature, easting chiefly »» 
those rocks having a greenish or dark tint The iron in nun- 
end waters (cAalybtaU iprinpt) usually rises to the aurfaea 
in the form (rf a protoxide ; after a brief exposure to the air 
more oxygen is absorbed, and a reddish scam is tomoed ^^ 
the surface, which gradually fells to the bottom of the corwart 
aa a red^sh sediment of insoluble peroxide. tKen 
241. When iron is heated m the smith's forge, "f"^^ 
beat on the anvil, a scale flies off which is of a b"^ ^^ 
and when crushed gives a black powder: thia » aibet 
oxide, and is supposed to be a combination <'L,**'V"*^^«^ » 
ondes, Fe + Fe, 0,. Gallic acid, '"^'^^^ oxafc 
black precipitate (writing-ink); cUotine ■ww*' 
acid remove it ■ ■ wt loiygK^il 
* 242. Iron mats rapidly in water ooota^rog^ — ^ 
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aaltB. The peroxide, or black oxide, Mn Of, is employed as • 
cheap method of procuring oxygen gas on a laige scale, and 
for the manufifccture of chlorine. It is also used under the 
name of glass-maker's soap, to destroy the green tinge given 
to glass by protoxide of iron, and to oxidise earbonaceous 
impurities. If added to glass in lai^ quanti'Jes, it gives it 
an amethyst or purple color. It has also beer k^ecently made 
use of in the manufacture of steeL 

zma 

i^ymM Zn, equiwdent 82*62, 

245. Zinc is a brilliant, bluish-white meta . sp. gr. 7, found 
abundantly m nature in the state of sulphi^et (zinc blende), 
and as carbonate, or calamine. It exists b; immense quan- 
tities in the State of New Jersey. At common temperatures 
it is brittle, but when heated from 212° F. to 300° it may 
be rolled out mto thin sheets, and retains its malleability 
when cold. At 400o it becomes agam quite brittle, at 770** 
it melts, and when air has access to it, it takes fire, burning 
with a whitish-green flame. It soon tarnishes in moist ah*, 
forming a thin film of oxide, which resists change. Zinc is 
extensively used for roofing, gas-pipes, gasometers, gutters, 
the lining of refrigerators, for preparing hydrogen, and in 
galvanic batteries. It is lighter than lead, cheaper than 
copper, and less liable than iron to be affected by oxidation . 

COPPER. {Latin, Cuprum,) 
Bymbcl Cu, equivalerU 81'66, sp gr. 8'95, 

246. Copper is a tough, malleable metal, of a red color, 
and often found native in masses of great magnitude. It ia 

What iBnid of the oxides of manganeBe? What are tbeir uses ? 
Wliatisziiie? What are ita propertiea? Itauflea? 
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stiffened by hammering, and softened by heating and quench- 
ing in water; the reverse of the effect produced upon 
steel (237). In moderately dry air copper slowly acquires 
a superficial brown tarnish, consisting of a thin film of sub- 
oxide, Gut 0. In damp £ur it acquires a green crust, from 
the formation of the carbonate. Vegetable acids dissolve 
copper in the cold state and not in the hot state. Sauces 
containing vinegar, and preserved fruits or jellies, should, 
therefore, not be allowed to remain in copper vessels, as the 
salts produced are poisonous. Being Uttle affected by the 
air, copper is better adapted for culinary and . many other 
utensils than iron. 

LEAD. {Latin, Plumbum.) 
IBymbol Pb, equivalerU 103*66, sp. gr. 11*85. 

247. This useful and familiar metal occurs under various 
mineral forms, but the most valuable one is galena, a sulphu- 
ret. Lead is a soft, blue metal, easily scratched by the nail, 
and leaving a stain when rubbed upon paper. It is highly 
malleable, but not very ductile. In the air a film of oxide is 
rapidly formed, which protects it from further corrosion. It 
melts at about 612^, and on the surface of the melted mass 
an oxide (dross) rapidly forms. It contracts upon solidify- 
ing, which renders it unfit for castings. Litharge is a pro- 
toxide of lead, PbO. Minium, or red-lead, consists of 
Pbj O4. White-lead is a carbonate of the protoxide of lead ; 
it is the most important salt of lead, being extensively used 
as a white paint, and also to give body to other paints. 



What iB copper? What effect has air upon it? What precaationa dionld te 
obaenred in the uae of copper utensiia? 

Wbat is lead? Giye its propertiea. Wliat is lithaige? Hed-Iead? Wbito* 
load? 

12* 
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ANTIMONY. {LoHm, SiUrimL) 
BymM Qh, equiwdetU 129H)8. 

248. Antimony occurs in nature muted with snlphnr. It 
k a brittle, bluish-white metal, and is but Kttle affected by 
exposure to the air. The compounds of antimony are used 
in medicine, the most important being the tartrate of anti- 
mony and potash, or tartar emetic. 

ARSENIC. 
BymM Ab, egmvalmU 75. 



249. Arsenic is a brilliant, brittle, steel-gray metal, usually 
occurring united to iron and sulphur, from which it is sep- 
arated by heat. The coarse gray powder sold as fly-poison, 
under the name of cobalt, consists of metallic arsenic. 
Common arsenic, or arsenious acid. As 0|, is formed by a 
union of the metal with oxygen. This is white arsenic, or 
ratsbane, the well-known poison. Its antidote is iron-rust 
(hydrated sesquioxide of iron), with which it combines^ 
forming the insoluble arseniate of iron. U this is not at 
hand, milk, the whites of eggs, soap-suds, or sugar, should 
be swallowed ; and the same observation may be applied to 
other cases of poisoning. Arsenious acid prevents the decay 
of organized substances, and it is therefore rubbed on the 
flesh side of the skins of animals that are to be preserved. 
When exposed to heat it volatilizes before melting, and its 
vapor has the odor of garlic. 



What are the properties and una of antimony f What ia tartar emetiot 
What la anenie? What ia nid of it? What iatbe antidote? WhatlatlM 
•flbot of common anenie upon fleah ? 
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TIN. {Latin, Stannunu) 
Bytnhol So, equivalent 58 '82. 

250. Tin is a brilliant, ffllver-white metal, which occurs 
most abundantly in Cornwall, England. It has been found 
in this country only at Jackson, N. H., in small quantities. 
It is softer than gold, slightly ductile, and yery malleable, 
common tin-leaf or foil being often not more than j^JS ^^ 
an inch in thickness. It melts at 442^. When a bar of tin 
is bent it gives a peculiar crackling sound, due to the dis- 
turbance of its ciystalline structure. It tarnishes but 
dightly upon exposure to the air, and is therefore yeiy suit- 
able for cooking-vessels. Sheet-iron coated with tin consti- 
tutes the common tin- ware. 

MERCURY. {Latin, Hydrargyrum.) 
Symbol Hg, equivalent 100*07. 

.251. Mercury is sometimes found in the metallic state, 
but is principally obtained from the bisulphuret (ciimabar), 
by distillation with lime or iron filings in iron retorts. It 
has a silvery- white color, a brilliant lustre, and is distin- 
guished from all other metals by being liquid at ordinary 
temperatures. It solidifies only when cooled to — 40<^ F., 
and is then soft and malleable, but if reduced to a much 
lower temperature it becomes brittle. It boils at about 
660°, and emits vapors at all temperatures above —40° F. 
Its sp. gr. is 13*568. 

252. Mercury is extensively used in the construction of 

Wbal isthe sppearanoe of tin? What are ita propertkaT What ia oominoB 
Hn^are? 
Giye an aoooimt of mercoiy. 
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barometers, thermometersy miiroxB, &c. When beaied nearlT 
to its boiling point, and exposed to the action of air, it ab- 
st^rbs oxygen, and is converted into the peroxide of mercnxy 
(red oxide), which, when heated, evolves oxygen, and is re- 
duced to a metallic state. It was from this source that 
Priestley first obtained oxygen gas. Mercury combines with 
chlorine in two proportions, forming the protochloride of 
mercury, Hg CI (calomel), and the bichloride, Hg Clt (cor- 
rosive sublimate). The latter has a disagreeable, acrid, me- 
tallic taste, and is very poisonous. The proper antidote is 
white of egg, which forms with it an insoluble, inert com- 
pound. 

SILYER. (LaHfij Arffenivm.) 
Symbol Agf eqtnvalent 108. 

253. Silver occurs native, both uncombined and as a sul- 
phuret and chloride. It is the whitest of the metals, and 
has a bright, beautiful lustre. It is very malleable and duc- 
tile. It may be extended into leaves n(^ exceeding J^l^^^^ 
of an inch in thickness, and one grain may be drawn out 
into 400 feet of wire. It is used chiefly for coinage and 
silver plate. Silver does not tarnish in air or water. It 
forms compounds with oxygen, sulphur, chlorine, iodine, and 
bromine, all of which are darkened by the action of light, a 
property which is made use of in the ds^erreotype process. 

PLATIinJM. 
BymM Ft, eq'uivaUrU 98'68. 

254. This very valuable metal is of a whitish-gray color, 
somewhat resembling silver. When pure, it scarcely yields 

For what is merooiyiued? What is the oompoaitliui of catomel T What is Vbm 
oompoeitioii of ooitos1t8 sublimate ? 
Describe nUrer. What ia said of its oompomids t 
What are the qnaUaea of plaliimm ? 
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in malleability to gold and silver. It is reiy ductile^ and 
takes a good polish. But the qualities which render it so 
useful, and in some cases indispensable to the chemist, are 
its extreme difficulty of fusion, being unaffected by any fur- 
nace heat, and the perfect manner with which it resists the 
action of almost all acids. It is acted on by chlorine and 
aqua regia, but less easily than gold, and is not affected by air. 
Platinum is about half as valuable as gold. Sp. gr. 22*5. 

GOLD. (Latin, Aurum.) 
Symbol Au, equivalent 98'S8. 

* 255. This is one of the most widely diffused of the metals, 
being found native in every country, generally in the form of 
minute grains, though sometimes in masses weighing several 
pounds. It has a brilhant yellow color and great density. 
It is so very malleable that it may be extended into leaves 
^^^(i(i(i of an inch in thickness, and so ductile that a 
single grain may be drawn into 500 feet of wire. It does 
not tarnish or oxidize when exposed to the air or heat, is af- 
fected by no single acid, and dissolved only by aqua regia 
(124). Its specific gravity is 19*2. 

METALS COMBINED WITH EACH OTHER— ALLOTS. 

256. Metals combine with metals to form alloys — an im- 
portant class of bodies, as each compound thus produced 
may be looked upon, for all practical purposes, as a new 
metal. 

25*7. Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc : four parts of 
the former to three of the latter. When the proportion of 
rinc is increased we have pinchbeck, or Dutch gold. 

What is said of gold? What aro Its properties? 
Whatare alloys? Howmaythey beoonsidersd? 
Whaftisbnuw? Pinchbeck? 
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368. G^0rma» n/«wr 18 an aQoj (tf copper, one, and luekel, 
the finer kinds containing moat nickeL Bronze consiata of 
90 parte of copper to 10 of tin ; gim>metal, 92 copper to 8 
of tin ; heU-^fneUd and gong-metal of 80 parte of copper to 20 
of tin. Britannia consiste of about 100 parte of tin, 8 of an- 
timony, 2 of Usmuth, and 2 of copper. 

250. The speculum of Lord Rosse's celebrated telescope 
is composed of 126*4 of copper to 68*9 of tin. 

260. Type-fMttd is an alloy of 8 parte of lead and 1 of 
antimony. Pewter is composed of tin, with a little antimony, 
copper, and biismuth. The inferior kinds contain a good deal 
of lead. * 

261. Alloys which contain mercury are called amalgams. 
An amalgam of tin is used for silvering the backs of mirrors ; 
and an amalgam of tin and zinc for exciting electrical ma- 
chines. Gold and silver coin is alloyed with from -^ to 
^ of copper, by which ite hardness and wearing quality 
is greatly improved. 



SALTS. 

262. Salte are combinations of acids with bases (49). 
They are a very numerous class of bodies. We can here notice 
but few of them, and those very briefly. The common idea 
of a salt is that it must have a saline taste, like ordinary 
kitchen salt, and dissolve in water ; but this notion is erro- 
neous, as many salte have no taste at all, and are insoluble in 
any quantity of water, either cold or hot. There are two 
ways of classifying or grouping the salte-— either by placing 

What is German gUver? Bell-metal? Bronze? Britannia? 
TypMnetal ? Pewter ? 
What are amalgams? What la aaid of ooinf 

WhatiaaiaU? What is the •ommon Idaa of a aalt? H««r Is this wroBgf 
How are the sella daasifled? 
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together those whidi have a common acid, or those which 
have a common base. I haye adopted the arrangement of 
Dr. Gregory, and classed together those derived from a 
common acid. The salts contain variable proportions of 
water, which are represented upon the Chart by the usual 
symbolic letters (H 0), instead of diagrams. 



SULPHATES. 

PROTOSULPHATE OF IRON. (Copperas, Green Vitriol.) 
Fe 0, S Oj + 7 H Or-iSUliman.) 

263. This salt, composed of sulphuric acid and protoxide 
of iron, is largely manufactured at Stafford, Yt., by the de- 
composition of iron pyrites, which furnishes, by oxidation, 
both the acid and the base (see Chart). It is used for Eye- 
ing dark colors, for making ink, and in medicine as a tonic 
in nervous diseases, and where J)he blood is supposed to be 
deficient in iron. It often exists in soils to a pernicious ex- 
tent, but is decomposed by lime ; gypsum or plaster being 
formed. 

SULPHATE OF LIME. {Plaster of Paris, Oypsum, Alabaster.) 
Ca O, S J -J- 2 H = 86. Sp. gr. 2'Z.— (Graham.) 

264. This salt is easily made artificially, by dropping sul- 
phuric acid upon lime. It occurs in many parts of the 
world, forming extensive rocky beds. It is so soft as to be 
scratched with the nail. The white varieties are turned in 
lathes, and worked with edge tools into various ornamental 

What is the oompoaltion of protosalphate of iron ? For what ia it used ? 

What ia the oompoaition of aolphate of lime? What are its common names T 
Wheie is it Ibmid} What is alsbsiterf What propsrty adapts it flar takb^ 
sasto f What ia stucco-work ? 
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tonuB, oODBtitatiiig the common aiabtuter. When powdered 
gypsum is heated to nearly 800® F., it parts with its water 
of crjstalliailion. If now it is made into a liquid paste with 
water, it again combines with it, and speedily hardens or sets^ 
resuming its stony aspect. Owing to this property, it is used 
to take impressions and make casts, by being run into hollow 
moulds. It IB also used in architecture for making orna- 
mental figures and designs upon walls and ceilings, called 
ihtceo-foork. 

265. Ground gypsum is of extensive use in agriculture. 
It is supposed to act by furnishing lime and sulphur to plants, 
and by absorbing carbonate of ammonia from the air and 
rain-water. It is said to fix the ammonia, that is, it is de- 
composed, forming sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of 
lime. It dissolyes in 468 limes its weight of water, and is a 
constituent of most springs, the water of which it renders 
hard (96). 

SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA. (Epsom SalU) 
Mg O, S Oi -J- 7 H 0.— (OVoAom.) 

266. This well-known salt is made by dissolving magnesiaa 
limestone or serpentine rock in strong sulphuric acid. It 
exists in some natural waters, as in the Epsom springs, 
whence its name. It is used in medicme as an aperient, and 
as an antidote to the salts of lead, which are poisonous. 

SULPHATE OF SODA. (Glauber' m SaU.) 
Na 0, S O3 + 10 H = 71 + 90.— {GVoAom.) 

267. This salt is made by the action of sulphuric acid upon 
soda or common salt. It was introduced into medicine by 

What Is said of the nae of gypsum in agricolture ? 
Giye the oompositlon and oses of Epsom salts. 
OfG1aaber*BsalL 



I 
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Glauber, and is therefore called Glanber'B salt. Its chief 
use is as a cathartic for horses and cattle. 



SULPHATE OF ALUMINA AND POTASH. (Alum.) 
KO SOs + AlflOi SSOi + SiHO. 

268. Alum is a double salt, consisting of two bases united 
to one acid. It has a sweetish, astringent taste, and is dis- 
solved in 18 limes its weight of cold water, and in its weight 
of boiling water. — {Jf^ovmes,) It is extensively used in dyeing, 
the alumina it contains being the active agent (218). It is 
also used in tanning, and in clarifying liquors, &c. The 
potash of alum may be replaced by soda (soda alum) and 
ammonia (ammonia alum), without altering the form of its 
crystals. 



THE CARBONATES. 

269. These are very abundant in nature. Carbonic acid, 
being always present in the air and in natural waters, is ever 
ready to seize upon free bases. The union of carbonic acid 
in salts is very weak, owing to its elastic property, by which 
it constantly tends to escape into the condition of a gas. It 
is expelled from its combinations by most other acids, and 
always with eflfervescence, a property which distinguishes the 
carbonates. 



What are the properties of alnm ? 

Why are carbonates so abundant? Why are they easfly deoompoeed ? Haw 
they diathigalshed? 

Id 
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OABBONATB OF SODA. 
HaO, OOb + 10 HOs68 + 90^((?raAam.) 

270. The fonn of the soda of commerce is soda-ash. It 
was fonnerly procured by leaching the ashes of marine 
plants. It is now chiefly made from sea-salt, bj the action 
of sulphuric acid ; sulphate of soda is formed, which is con- 
certed into the carbonate by means of lime and sawdust, 
under the influence of heat. The discovery of this process 
by Leblanc, of France, at the close of the last century, pro- 
duced immense results upon the manufactures and commerce 
of the world. (See liebig's Letters on Chemistry.) Car- 
bonate of soda, being both cheaper and purer than ordi- 
nary potash, is largely employed in the manufacture of 
soap and glass. It is also much used by washerwomen as 
a detergent, and to render hard water soft. Soda replaces 
potash in the ashes of plants grown near the sea. 

271. Bicarbonate of soda is formed by passing a stream 
of carbonic acid through a saturated solution of the carbon- 
ate of soda, which unites with a second equivalent of the 
acid. It forms the effervescing soda-powders, and is used in 
bread-making instead of yeast, to render the dough light 
and spongy. 

CARBONATE OP POTASH. 
KOOO, = 69. 

272. This is a highly alkaline and very soluble salt. It 
is prepared on a large scale by leaching wood-ashes, and 



Give the oompodtloii of carbonate of soda. How is it obtained Y What 
Its properties? What are its uses? 

How la the bicarbonate formed ? For what is it used ? 

What is the equiyalent of carbonata of potash ? How is it prapaiedT Whii 
Is said of the ashes of diflbrent plants ? 
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eyaporating tho solution in iron pots ; the product is hence 
called potash. When this crude potash is heated to red- 
ness, its carbonaceous impurities bum away, and pearlash is 
formed. Potash, or pearlash, therefore, represents the 
readily soluble portion of wood-ashes, and consists chiefly 
of carbonate of potash, with small amounts of carbonate of 
soda and common salt. Ashes are said usually to yield 
about ^ their weight of potash ( Watson) ; but different 
plants, and even different parts of the same plant, yield ashes 
of a very different composition. Thus the ashes from one ton 
of pine wood give of pure potash, 0*90 lbs. ; beech, 2*90 
lbs. ; oak, 3*6 lbs. ; conmion wheat straw, 7 '80 lbs. ; dry 
straw of wheat before earing, 34 lbs. ; bean-stalks, 40 lbs. ; 
stalks of Indian com, 35 lbs. ; thistles in full growth, 70 
lbs. ; wormwood, 146 lbs. — ( Ure,) 

273. This explains at once the great value of potash in 
agriculture. It is carried away by crops, and must be re- 
stored to the soil, or the land will be exhausted. Certain 
plants, as Indian com, potatoes, the grape-vine, <&c., flour- 
ish only where potash is abundant ; they are hence caUed 
potash plants. 

274. Leached ashes are far from being worthless to the 
farmer. Besides a small amount of potash, they contain 
other valuable elements of fertility, calculated to have a 
permanently beneficial effect upon the land. Applied at 
the rate of two tons an acre, their effects have been observed 
to continue for fifteen or twenty years. They are most 
beneficial upon clay soils, and are said especially to promote 
the growth of oats. — (Johnston,) 

275. Potash exists in vegetation in combination with or« 

What plants require potaah T 

What ia aaid of leached ashea ? Upon what aoOa are they most benefldal ? 

What planta and what parta of planta contain most potaah T 
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ganie acids (403), which are ocmrerted mto carbonic amd bj 
bunuDg. It is usually more abundant in herbs than in 
shrubs, trees, or the grains, and abounds in the bark, twigs, 
and leaves, more than in the solid wood. 

CARBONATE OF LIME. (LimesioM, MarbU) 
Oa O, Goi = 50 ; 0p. gr. 2-9.— {(Tro^am.) 

276. Vast deposits of this salt are distributed all oyer 
the globe, in the form of limestones, marbles, chalks, marls, 
coral reefs, shells, <fec. Carbonate of lime dissolves in water, 
containing free carbonic acid ; hence the well and spring 
water of lime districts becomes impregnated with it, and is 
hard. When the hardness of water is due to this cause, it 
may be softened by the addition of lime-water, which neutral- 
izes the excess of carbonic acid, and all the carbonate is pre 
cipitated. 

277. Animal Origin of Limestone, — ^Numerous and ex- 
tensive as are the limestone deposits, it is conjectured that 
they are all of animal origin. The densest limestone and the 
softest chalk are found to consist of the aggregated skele- 
tons or shells of myriads of tribes of the lower animals, 
which have existed in some former period of the world's 
history. — {Kane,) The formation of coral reefs, which are 
sea-islands of carbonate of lime, built up from the depths of 
the ocean by minute aquatic animals, is an example of simi- 
lar deposits now in process of formation. 

What i8 the oompoeltion and eqaivalent number fiv carbonate of lime T When 
the hardneaa of water ia owing to the preaenoe of this fobftanoei how mayU b« 
toftened? 

What ia laid of Ui origlnf 
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OABBONATE OF AMMONH.— N HsOOi+HOssiS; 

OB, 

CARBONATE OF OXIDE OF AMMONIUM— N H4 0, O, = 48 

2*78. When organic substances contsuning nitrogen, as 
flesh, and the liquid excretions of animals, decay or putrefy, 
carbonic acid and ammonia, an acid and a base, are simul* 
taneously set free. These unite, and escape into the air as 
carbonate of ammonia. The elements of this salt are both 
gases, and the salt itself is a gas ; but the alkali is so much 
stronger than the acid, that the compound still retains pun- 
gent alkaline properties. It was formerly procured by dis- 
tilling the horns of harts ; hence it was called Spirits of 
Sartshom. The base of this salt is supposed not to be 
really ammonia, but an oxide of a peculiar compomid, N H4, 
termed ammonium. It has not been obtained separate, but 
is said to form an amalgam with mercury. According to 
this view, carbonate of ammonia becomes carbonate of oxide 
of ammonium, and muriate of ammonia chloride of ammonium. 

HTBROCHLOBATE OF AMMONIA. (Sal Ammaniae, Muriate 0/ 

Ammonia.) 

N H, H CI = 68-5. 
Oe, CHLORIDE OF AMMONIUM. NH4CL 

279. Ammonia, saturated with muriatic acid and crys- 
tallized, forms an inodorous salt, sal ammoniac. It is used 
in soldering, to cleanse metallic surfaces, the muriatic acid 
dissolving the coat of oxide. Mixed with lime, which de- 

What to ihe eqnivatont for earbonate of anuftonia ? How is it prodac«d ? Wh| 
was tt called spiritB of hartshorn ? What is amnumiam ? 
What is the ocHuposition of sal ammoniac? For what is it used ? 

13* 
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ocHnpoeet it and expels the ammonui, it ia used to fill bdmUIii^ 
botHes, and ia volatilized bj heat. 



NITRATB OF POTASH, {mm. BaUpitrt.i 
KO,NO, = 101. 

280. Nitre is naturally formed ia the Btnls of certain dry, 
hot conntrieft, which abound ia organic matters and potash. 
It has a cooling taste, and dissolyes in its own weight of 
hmling water. Nitre 'preserves animal substances from pa< 
trefaction, and it is hence used in packing meat, to which it 
impnrts a ruddy color. 

281. The la^e quantity of oxygen contained in mtre, and 
the feeble affinity by which it ia held, adapt it for sadden 
and rapid combustion ; it is, therefore, the chief ingredient 
in gunpowder and fire-worlu. 

282. Qunpowder is a mechanical mixture of nitre, char- 
coal, and sulphur, in variable proportions. These elements 
are moistened with water, ground and pressed through 
ueves perforated with holes, and dried at a eteom-heat 
The force of the explosion depends upon the sodden pro- 
duction of gases when the powder is fired. One volume of 
the gunpowder produces about 2000 volumes of the gas. — 
{Gregory.) 

288. Componlion of Gunpowder. — Common gunpowder 
oon^sts of 76 parts nitre, 12 carbon, and 12 sulphur. Uore 

KHublulng Dombei Rx nltrale (f poiHti t WtiM 
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charcoal ^ves it more power, but ako causes it to attract 
moisture from the air, which injures its quality. For blast- 
ing rocks, where a sustained force rather than an instan- 
taneous one is required, the powder contains more sulphur, 
and is eyen then often mixed with sawdust to retard the ex- 
plosion. Good gunpowder should resist pressure between 
the fingers, give no dust by rubbing, and haye a slight 
glossy aspect 

284. Composition of Fire-works, — ^Fire- works cont^ nitre 
as a chief ingredient, mixed with charcoal, sulphur, ground 
gunpowder, and yarious coloring substances. The splendid 
combinations of colored light seen at pyrotechnic exhibitions 
are thus produced : filings and borings of iron and steel 
giye white and red sparks ; copper filings giye the flame a 
greenish tint, and those of zinc a fine blue color. Amber, 
resin, and dry common salt, afford a yellow flame ; acetate 
of copper (yerdigris) imparts a pale green ; and camphor 
yields a yery white flame. Gold-rain, that descends from 
rockets like a shower of stars, is made by mixing 16 parts 
nitre, 4 ground gunpowder, 4 sulphur, 1 brass filings, 2^ 
sawdust, and i glass-dust. 

KITRATE OF SODA. (Sodar8altpetre,) 
iraO,NOp=86. 

285. This salt is procured from cert^n soils in South 
America. It resembles potash-saltpetre, but does not an- 
swer for making gunpowder. It is employed as a source 
of nitric acid. The nitrates are distinguished for their solu- 
bility. 

What iB the oompoBitioii of (Ire-workB ? What sabstaaces prodaee the dUfeih 
wtookm? Hoir ia goktraln made? 
What ia aaid ofaodA-aaltpetre ? 
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PHOSPHATES. 

PHOSPHATE OF SODA Na O, P 0» = 108.— {(TraAom.) 
PHOSPHATE OF LDCK OaO,PO.slOO.— (Smnds.) 

286. There are two classes of the phosphates, the pol;^« 
baffle and the monobasic phosphates. The monobasic, of 
which the above are examples, are the simplest in compo- 
sition, but not the most common* The phosphate of lime 
in bones is represented hj BerzeHns as composed of 8 Ca O, 
^ P Of, which makes the quantity of acid and base about 
50 per cent. each. Phosphate of lime is the nuneral por- 
tion of bones, and constitutes 54 per cent, of their weight.-— 
{Berzelitis.) The flesh also contains compounds of phos- 
phoric acid. These are stored up bj nature in large quan- 
^ty in the grain and seeds of plants. Thus the proportion 
of phosphoric acid in the ashes of wheat is 49| per cent. ; 
oats, 43 per cent. ; Indian com, 44| ; field beans, 37^ ; 
field peas, 39^ ; rye, 49^ ; stalks or straw contsun much less ; 
the ashes of wheat-straw giro but 3 per cent. ; oat-straw, 
2^ ; rye-straw, S| ; corn-stalks, 17 ; bean-straw, H ; and 
pea-straw, 4f per cent. — (Johnston,) 

287. Hxhauition of the Phosphate of Lime. — ^If, therefore, 
the policy of a fanner be to sell grain and stock, he will grad- 
ually remove these phosphates from his soil, and diminish 
its productiveness. It may seem a trifling source of exhaus- 
tion to soil, when cart-loads of manure are returned to it 
annually; but the absence of this one element, however 

What is the oompodtlon of phoq>hate of lime ? In what planta is phoq)h<Mii 
MldlbiUMlT 

Ifaftvmer^poUcy be to aeUhia grain and Block, what wmiUlowt lalUsal^ 
vient eHential to the growth of grain? 
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small, destroys the fertility of land, for it is essential to the 
healthful growth of grain. A soil may be apparently rich, 
and produce a luxuriant growth of straw ; but if phosphorio 
acid and lime be deficient, the wheat will be light and 
shrunken. A single small cog may be as necessary to the 
correct movement of a watch as the mainspring, and so the 
earthy phosphates are as indispensable to first-rate crops as 
the rains of heaven. 

288. Restoration of Bone-earth, — ^The phosphates are 
chiefly applied to the soil in the form of bones, which are 
reduced to powder by crushing, burning, dissolving in oil of 
vitriol, or softening by steam at high pressure. The finer 
the bones are divided, the more prompt is their action; 
when in coarse lumps they decompose slowly, but are more 
lasting in their effects. Phosphate of lime occurs native in 
the minerals apatite and phosphorite. Massive beds of phos- 
phate of Ume are said to have been recently discovered near 
Crown Point, N. Y., and in Monistown, N. J. The mineral 
is reputed to be nearly pure, containing 92 per cent, of pho6< 
phate of lime. 



HYPO-SULPHITES. 

HYP0^3TJLPHITK OF SODA. Na 0, S, Q, as Tq.— (5ra«<fc) 
HYPaSTJLPHITE OF LIME. Oa O, S, Oj st 76.— (5rcwufc.) 

289. These salts are of no interest, being used only in the 
daguerreotjrpe process, to decompose the salts of silver upon 
the surface of the plates. 

How are phospbates applied to the nfl? How are the bones prapaied? Vfbak 
fieeoTeiy haa recently been made T 
Wbat ia said of the bypo-Bidphltes ? 
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OP THE HALOID SALTS. 

290. The eompounds that we have been conaideriiig be» 
long to the elan of oxygen add salts. There is another 
group called the h(UM salts, from their resemblance to 
common salt (chloride of sodium). They consist of simple 
bodies, as chlorine, fluorine, dec, united directly with the 
metals. 

CHLORIDE OF SODIUM. (Cbmmon 9alt, Sea-MoU, Soek-ioU, 

Kb 01 = 6S'41, Bp. gr. 2-5. 

291. This well-known substance crystallizes in the form 
of cubes, which dissolve in 2*7 times their weight of water, 
alike hot or cold. Salt is obtuned either from the earth, in 
the form of blocks (rock-salt) ; or, if it occurs impure, by 
digging holes in the salt-beds, and filling them with water, 
which, when it will dissolve no more, is pumped out and 
evaporated in shallow pans. It is also largely produced 
from brine springs, and by the evaporation of sea-water ; 
the latter, however, has a bitter taste, from the salts of 
magnesia, which also exist in the sea. Sea-water cixitains 
about one-thirtieth its weight of salt (about 5 oz. to the 
gallon). Estimating the ocean at an average depth of two 
miles {Zyell), the salt it holds in solution, if separated, would 
form a solid stratum 140 feet thick. 

292. Salt exists in plants in small quantities, and some- 
times promotes their growth by being applied to the s(hL 
It is also an ingredient of animal bodies ; it exists in the blood. 

What of the haloid aalta T 

Bow is oommon aalt obtained ? What amount of salt to oontoiiKOd in aeft-watar T 
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and is eaten with relish by both man and beast. It has been 
calculated that the ayerage annual consumption of salt by 
an adult amounts to sixteen pounds, or about fiye ounces 
per week.— {Pemra.) Salt is used for packing and presenr- 
ing meat ; it preyents putrefaction by absorlnng water from 
the flesh (504). 

CHLORIDE OF OALOIUIL 
Cad = 55-5. 

293. This is a substance having a strong affinity for water. 
Chemists use it for drying gases. 

294. Chloiine combines with iron, forming two com- 
pounds, the protochloride, Fe CI, and the sesquichloride, or 
perchloride, Fes di> which are seen to correspond with the 
»xides of iron. 

FLUORIDE OF CALCIUM. (Fluor Spar.) 

CaFl=:d9. 

295. This salt is found in minute quantity in the teeth 
and bones of animals. — (Berzelius,) The natiye fluor spar 
is used as a source of hydrofluoric acid. It is so soft as to 
be readily cut into various forms; and frpm its beautiful 
variety of colors it is employed for oniamental articles, 

IB Bait ueAil to plants? How much aatt Ja cpnanmad l^y an adutt ammaay t 

What ia chloride of caldom T 

What ia aaid ofthe ocanponnda ofehlorinft tad Irait 
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MINERALS. 

QUARTZ. 
SiQi. 

290. Quartz k mlica crystallized. When broken down 
mto fine grains, it forms sand, and this, consolidated or ce-< 
mented with oxides of iron, constitiites sandstones. The 
United States Capitol is built of sandstone ; it is called ym- 
9Ume, because it is easily wrought When silica is fused 
with bases it unites with them, playing the part <rf an 
acid (223), and forming salts— the ^cates^ Most rock 
formations consist of minerals which are composed of these 
silicates. Their constitution is represented upon the Chart 
in the same manner as the other salts : figures placed above 
the diagrams signify that the compound atoms with which 
they are connected are to be multiplied by them. Thus 
feldspar is seen to contain three atoms of alumina and three 
of silica. 

TALC. 
MgO,SiOb. 

297. Talc is a silicate of magnesia. French chalk and 
soapstone are Tarieties of talc, and are so soft as to be worked 
with the same tools as wood. Soapstone does not fracture 
in the fire, and is used as lining for fireplaces, grates, dee. 
It has a soapy or greasy feel, hence its name. 

SERPENTINE. 
]ilgO,F6 0,SiO,. 

298. Serpentine is a double silicate of magnesia and iron 



Wbaltoqnaiti? Wliat to MUidaloiieT Hoir in tke lOleatM ft«Mdr 
Whattotidii? ForwhaltoKMipfloMiited? 
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It takes its name fit>m its yariety of colors, like the serpent ; 
its prevailing tint is green. It forms extensile barren ridges 
of magnesian rocks, such as that ezt^iding from Hoboken, 
with frequent intermptions, through New Jersey, Pennsyl* 
vania, Maryland, into 'Virginia. The decomposition of these 
minerals yields magnesia to the s(h1s. 

HORNBLENDE. 
2 MgO,CaO, Fe 0, 8 SiOi. 

299. This mineral is a tersDicate of magnesia, iron, and 
lime. It is of a dark or black color, and exists abundantly 
in many rocks, which yield lime to soils when decomposed. 
It is an element of the slate and trap rocks. 

FELDSPAR 
KO, 3Al,0„8SiO,. 

300. Feldspar contains a large proportion of clay. It is 
the chief ingredient of porphyry, the hardest and most en- 
during of Jill the rocks. Feldspar, with hornblende and 
mica, forms syenite, or Quincy stone, of which the Bunker 
ffiU Monument, and Astor House of New York, are con- 
structed. It is a white or flesh-colored mineral, and by de- 
composition famishes the potash and clay of soils, and the 
fine clays of porcelain ware. 

MICA. 
AlaOi EO FeO SSiCV 

301. Mica occurs in semitransparent plates, which may 
be split into elastic leaves of almost any degree of thinness. 

OlyellieoomposUlooaiidpropertfeBofBQipentiM. Ofhomblande. OffUd^Mr. 
Ofmka. What ii granite composed of ? 

14 
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It withstands fire, and is used as a sabstitate for glass a 
the doors of stOTSS. It is frequently called isinglMW. Quartz, 
(cidspar, and mica compose granite, which Ymderlays all 
other rock formations. The Rocky Moontams, Andes, Him- 
alayas, Alps, Pyrenees, Carpathian, Ural, and all the highest 
mountains m the world, are granite. 

302. Upon many of the silicates the air exerts a destnic- 
dve agency ; its carbonic acid slowly unites with their bases^ 
thus breaking the bond which united their elements^ and 
setting them free. By absorbmg into then: pores moisture^ 
which expands in freeong, they are also mechanically crum- 
bled down. These joint forces are constantly actiye in dis- 
integrating and wearing down (weathering) rocks and stones, 
and reducing them to the condition of soil. 

ARTIFICIAL SnJCATEa 

303. Olass. — ^The several kinds of glass are composed of 
ffllica with the yarious bases. Its manufacture depends upon 
the circumstance that, when melted, the material is easily 
worked into any desirable form, and when cooled' it is color- 
less and does not crystallize. Silicate of potash and sodm 
forms a colorless glass, which is soluble in water. This sol- 
uble glass is applied to wood, cloth, &c., to render them 
incombustible. Silicate of soda and Urns forms window- 
glass ; the soda gives it a slight greenish tinge, which is 
very obvious when we look through several panes placed 
together. The lime hardens the glass and adds to its lustre. 

304. Silicates of potash and lime give plate-glass for mir- 
rors, and crown-glass (the finest window-glass). 



How are racks cmmbled dowof 

Upon what doea ttie manuflwtara of glaaa depend? How to eokriam 
brmed? Howia wlndow^glMiinadaT How plat»«lHlT 
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d05. SUieates of potash and l«id yield flint-glass and 
crystal-glass. The oxide of lead renders it very soft, so as 
to be easily scratched, but greatly increases its transparency, 
brilliancy, and refractive power : it is hence used for giran- 
doles, chandeliers, and optical lenses. 

306. Silicates of alumina, of oxide of iron and potash, or 
soda, produce green or bottle-glass, the color bdng due to 
the impurities of the materials. 

307. Glass is colored by means of yarious metallic oxides, 
which are added to the melted material. The oxides of iron 
give to glass blue, green, yellow, and brown colors, depend- 
ing upon the degree of oxidation and the quantity. The 
oxides of copper give a rich green. The black oxide of 
manganese, in large quantities, forms a black glass ; in 
smaller quantities, various shades of purple. Oxide oi co- 
balt gives beautiful blues of various tints; and antimony 
imparts a rich yellow. The artificial gems used by jewellers 
are only colored glass. The enamel watch-dials, and semi- 
opaque transparencies, ore glass rendered milk-white by 
oxide of tin or bone-earth. 

308. Glass is cut by the diamond, and holes may be easily 
bored through it by the end of a three-cornered file, if the 
point of friction is kept wet with spirits of turpentine. An- 
nealing is causing the glass to cool by slow degrees, as oth- 
erwise it would be very brittle. 

309. Earthenware. — Silicate of alumina^ or clatf, is the 
basis of all the varieties of pottery. Its adaptation for this 
purpose depends upon its plasticity when mixed with water, 
the readiness with which it may be moulded and shaped, 

flow is flUnH(la« made? ForwhatisltiiMdf 

or what is bottie-glan made f 

How Is giaas ooloredf 

HowisUontf How nuqr 11 b« bored? Wlialisaiiiieilliigt 
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and alao upon its capability of being stiffened and solidified 
when exposed to a bigh heat in fiurnaces or kilns. After 
burning, the earthenware, though hard, is porous ; it adherea 
to the tongue and absorbs water with ayidity, even allowing 
it to sweat through. To preyent this» the ware is coTeied 
with a gbussj coating, or gUued. 

810. dmimon red potUry toare owes its color to oxide of 
iron, and is glased with a preparation of clay and oxide of 
lead. Vessels thus coated are objecti<»iable for domestic 
use, because the lead glaae is sometimes dissolred by acids» 
as yinegar, producing poisonous effects. Bricks and flower- 
pots are unglazed. Porcelain is made of the finest clay, 
and is glazed without lead. 

311. Common porcelain is most usually colored blue, 
owing to the facility with which cobalt may be applied. 
The patterns are first printed upon paper, which is applied 
to the ware after it has been once heated {fnscuii imsre). 
When again heated, the coloring matter adheres to the sur- 
face. Hie same materials are used in coloring porcelain as 
give the tmts to colored glass. The more delicate patterns 
are laid on with a camel's-hair pencil. 

What to earthenware oompcoed of? What are the properttei of di7 thai Si it 
for this purpose T Why to it glazed? 

To what to the color of the common red wan doe? Whatto ft glased wiiht 
Why to thto olirfeetionable? Ofwhattoporoelainmade? 

How are the colors applied ? What to meant by the term biscoit-ware f How 
■KB tbe more delicate pattens appUedf 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 



VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY. 

GSOWTH OF THE PLANT. 

312. Organic Chemistry treats of the composition and 
properties of all those compounds which are formed in the 
organs of living beings^ and which compose their fabric (11). 
It inquires into the nature of their growth and decay, and 
into the changes which they may be made to undergo by 
artificial means. 

313. Organic Chemistry is divided into two branches. 
Vegetable Chemistry and Animal Chemistry, which diflfei 
from each other in certain very important respects to be 
hereafter pointed out. It deals with substances which, in 
their production, manifest the phenomena of life or vitality 
There has been a reluctance to consider the science of organ- 
ized beings, from a chemical point of view, because it is said 
that a peculiar force (the vital force) is here brought into 
action, which refuses to be governed by the laws of inorganic 
nature. But this is of little consequence: so long as the 
vital force is governed by any fixed laws, and influences the 
chemical changes which take place in the living body, it 

Of what does Organic Caiemistiy treat ? Into what does it inquire ? 

How is it divided ? Why has there been a lelactanoe to (xmsider this snl^iecl f 
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must be studied in coimeetion with those obanges. We are 
not to inquire into its nature any more than that of heat or 
magnetism, but only into its effects. 

314. The just Scope of Chemistry. — ^It is the business oi 
Chemistry to investigate all the changes that take place in 
the nature of compound substances, and to determine the 
precise conditions in which, and the rules or laws by which 
such changes occur; and as eyeiy species of growth and 
decay consists in the passage of matter from one condition to 
another, in the rearrangement and reunion of its ekmoita^ 
the full inyeslagation of the subject belongs most clearly to 
chemical science. 

815. The Organic Elements. — ^All vegetable and animal 
substanoes are composed mainly of but four elements — carbcxi, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. These, differently united* 
make up the vast variety of organic forms which we see 
upon the earth ; they are the four letters which compose the 
alphabet of oi^ganic nature, and have been termed orgtmogens 
(generators of organization). These elements, derived by 
plants from the inorganic or mineral world, are united to 
form different substances called proximate principles, and 
these are again combined to produce the various organized 
structures. Thus oil, starch, sugar, gluten, and woody fibre, 
are proximate principles which are found in the various parts 
of plants. The separation of an organized substance into 
its proximate elements is termed proximate analysis; into its 
final or simple elements, ultimate analysis. 

316. By reference to the Chart it will be seen that inor- 
ganic compoimds are all binary, united in pairs, element to 

Does caiemifltiy inquire into a part or an of the <diangeB whk& matter Q^ 

Of what are all y^etable and animal aabetanoes composed ? What have thcgr 

been termed? What do these elemenftB form? Giveezampleeofprozimatoiuizk* 

riplea. What is proximate analyria? Ultimate analysis? 
In looldng at flie Oiart, what diflbrenoe is seen between bioisanie and oinanki 
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dement, acid to base, in such a way as to satisfy affinity 
most completely, and thns fonn permanent combinations. 
But, by looking at the organic compounds, we see that they 
are differently formed. The elements are united, not in 
pairs, but grouped together, by threes and fours, in such a 
way that the most powerful attractions of the elements are 
not satisfied. Thus, in water, oxygen is held by a single 
Ibrce, its affinity for hydrogen: there are no other forces 
drawing in different directions, and tending to weaken its 
affinity; the imion is therefore stable. But in sugar, the 
affinity of oxygen is divided between hydrogen and carbon ; 
it is united strongly with neither, but feebly with both. Its 
tendency to combine with one is, to a degree, coimteracted 
by the affinity of the other. The forces brought mto play 
in this kind of combination are therefore complex ; and ag 
in rlechanics, complicated machinery is always most easily 
deranged, so in organization, the more complex the sub- 
stance, the more readily is it decomposed and broken up into 
simpler and more permanent compounds. Chemical princi- 
ples thus account for the instability of all Uving things. 

317. Plan of Studying the Subject — Organic substances 
hare their origm entirely in plants. Here they are first put 
together, fashioned into innumerable forms, and endowed 
with all their wonderful qualities. They then pass mto the 
systems of animals, which possess no power of creating or 
forming the materials of their own fabric, and can only 
transform and consume that which is supplied to them by 
plants. These facts furnish us with a natural order in which 
to study the subject ; first the formation, and then the de- 

eompoondf ? What is the mode of nnion of inorganic oomponnds? Point oat 
examples of this upon the Chart What is the mode of union of organic sub- 
stances? Why are organic compounds less stable than inorganic? 

Where do organic substances originate? Wliatis the ofltoe of animals? How 
iiionld the iab||ect be ponmed ? 
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Btnietion of organued compounds. This plan is not only 
recommended for its naturalness and nmpHcity, but it is 
calculated to bring out most distinctlj those grand and beau- 
tiful laws which goTcm the organic world. Facts, otherwise 
scattered, are thus linked together in a great system, and, 
while our views are elevated and expanded, tiiie mind is 
much aided in its efforts at acquisition. 

318. The theory of compound rctdiccUa is passed over with 
a bare explanation (391), as it*is of no popular importance. 
It may be serviceable in advanced study, but even there its 
utility is so doubtful that it is rejected by such authorities as 
JBrande and Silliman. 

810. Chrmination of the Seed, — ^Vegetable physiology m- 
forms us that every perfect seed contains within it the rudi- 
ment of a new plant ; in some varieties so complete that the 
microscope reveals its structure, root, stem, and leaves, while 
in others it is less distinctly developed. This minute plant, 
the germ or embryo as it is called, lies imbedded withm the 
mass of the seed, surrounded by a substance well adapted 
to protect and preserve it. Wrapped in this envelope, the 
embryo remains at the disposal of external agents. In cer- 
tain conditions it continues at rest and torpid; but when 
these conditions are changed, it suddenly awakens from its 
slumber, puts forth a new power, and begins to grow; this 
is called germination. 

320. I^ourishment of the Embryo, — ^The embryo, during 
growth, derives its nourishment from that portion of the 
seed in which it is inclosed, and which consists chiefly of 
starch. But no nutriment can enter the germ except in a 
liquid form, and starch is insoluble in water ; it hence cannot 
accompany the fluid sap when it begins to circulate. To 
remove this difficulty, nature resorts to a very beautiful pro- 

WhaidoMerery perfect leed contain? What ii gernilmitiOB 1 
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066S. When a tseed is exposed to the jomt action of moisture 
and air, at a proper temperature (which maj vary in different 
cases), it absorbs water and oxygen, swells in bulk, chemical 
action begins, carbonic acid is given off, its temperature rises, 
and a new substance is produced within the seed called dias- 
tase. This substance seems to be a kind of ferment (378), 
and possesses the remarkable power of convertiiig starch into 
sugar. It is formed in very small quantity, and at those 
points where the nourishment passes mto the germ : in the 
potato it is found only in the immediate vicinity of the eyes 
or young buds. Here it performs its function, transforming 
the insoluble starch into soluble sugar or gum, as the neces- 
sities of the yoimg plant require. 

321. The food, thus prepared, is carried into the embryo, 
which expands ; one part, the radicle, shooting downward to 
form a root, while another, the plumule, extends upward to 
the surface, if the seed be buried in the ground. The growth 
here takes place at the expense of materials previously pre- 
pared and stored up in the seed. The germ transforms and 
appropriates, but has no power to organize the elements which 
contribute to its nourishment. 

322. Office of the Leaf, — But when the plumule, or stem, 
appears above the groimd and expands its earliest leaves, 
which turn of a green color as soon as they emerge into the 
light (329, 478), the plant passes into another stage of ex- 
istence ; a new order of phenomena are manifested, which, 
for beauty and sublime interest, are surpassed by nothing in 
nature. The young plant, no longer depending for nourish- 
ment upon ready-made nutriment furnished by the seed, be- 
How Is the embiyo nourished ? What beaotiftil e3q>edieDt is resorted to fiur tht 

Aonrishment of the germ f What Is diastase ? 
What is the true function of Tegetablesf 
As the embryo expands, what parts appear? 
What are the offices of the leaf? 
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gins to exort a formative power, the true vegetable tu^^o^ia^ 
and prodooe from the mineral elements of the earth and air 
soch oiganized oompoonds as it may require for developing 
the varions parts of its system. 

823. The leaf is the seat of these chemical changes, and 
whether it be an hnmhle blade oi grass, or upon the oak 
that has stood a thousand years, its office is the same : it is 
at once an organ of exhalation, digestion, and respiration, 
corresponding to the skin, stomach, and lungs of animals. 

824. The Leaf an Organ of JSvaparation. — ^Water, con- 
taining mineral and gaseous substances in solution, is absorbed 
by the roots and carried upward, as ascending sap, to the 
leaves, from the surface of which much oi it evaporates, 
leaving the remiunder in a more concentrated state. This 
process goes forward in the daytime vnth great activity. 
Hales found that a simflower weighing three pounds exhaled 
from its leaves thirty ounces of water in a day. Evaporation 
takes place chiefly from the under surface of the leaf, through 
a multitude of little pores, or slits, called stamata, situated 
in the leaf-skin, or cuticle. These orifices vary in size, and 
are very numerous ; in the apple-tree leaf there are said to 
be 24,000 upon a square inch. — (Gray.) They have a 
valve-like action, by which the rate of evaporation is r^n- 
lated; contracting when the amount of water supplied by 
the roots is small, and opening when it is abundant. 

825. Leaves absorb Carbonie Acid from the Air. — Besides 
the elements of nutrition furnished by the ascending or crude 
sap, the leaf possesses the remarkable power of absorbinf 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere. Although the propoi- 
tion of this gas in the air seems small (but 7^^ of ^ts 

What example ia giyen of the activity of evaporation from the leaf ? From what 
part oftheleafdoea the water eicapef What ia laid of thetettooiataf 
What other Important offloedoea the leaf perform? flow to II adi^ilad ftir thit 
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hdlk^ or by calcuktbn about seven tons over eaeb acre), yet 
the structure of the vegetable machine is such as to draw it 
from the air m a very rapid manner. The leaf, shaped so as 
to expose the hagest surface, is mounted upon a slender foot- 
stalk, that it may be put in motion by the slightest breeze, 
and its contact with the air increased ; while at the same 
time, it is constantly covered with a film of moisture, which 
is highly absorptive of carbonic acid. These conditions en- 
able the foliage to withdraw this gas from moving masses of 
air in considerable quantity. Boussingault passed a rapid 
cmrent of air through a glass globe containing a vine-branch, 
when three-fourths of its carbonic acid was absorbed by the 
leaves. The little mouths, or absorbent pores, which drink 
it in from the atmosphere, are situated upon the under sur- 
face of the leaf. This may be shown by taking a common 
cabbage-leaf, and applying the imder side to a wound or cut. 
It will draw quite powerfully, inducing a discharge, while 
the upper surface will produce no such eflfect. — {N'arton,) 

326. Decomposing and Formative Power of the Leaf,-^ 
The carbonic acid absorbed from the air or contained in the 
sap is decomposed in the leaf; its oxygen being thrown back 
again into the atmosphere, while its carbon furnishes the 
solid element of wood, and enters largely into every compound 
formed in ike vegetable kingdom. The plant also possesses 
the power of decomposing water and ammonia, by which 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen are also produced, which, 
with the small proportion of mineral matters brought up with 
the sap, furnish the materials for all the countless variety of 
vegetable and animal substances. The food which we con- 



porpose? Give the expoiment of BouasIngBiiIL Where are the abeorbent porai 
■itaated f How is thie proved ? 

How doea the leaf dlspofle of Its carbonic acid ? What becomes of the oxygen f 
What of the carbon f What other ■abstanoas dooa it deoompoae T What is thna 
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some* the fiibric of our doUung, and the wood which fonnt 
our houses and tue\, were all put together and endowed witii 
their peculiar properties by the leaves of plants. They aie 
thus Uie true builders. They organise and construct Hying 
substances from the dead mberal matter of the earth and 
air. Whatever is derived, immediately or remotely, from the 
vegetable world, was produced by the subtile chemistry of 
a leaf. The newly formed compounds are carried in the cur- 
rent of descending or elaborated sap, and are deposited in 
the system of the growing plant, or stored up in the seed. 

327. Flow of the Sap, — ^The cause of the flow of sap in 
plants, and of the circulation of blood in animals, long re- 
mained a mystery. It has recently been investigated by 
Dr. Draper, and shown in both cases to be immediately due 
to capillaiy attraction, and ultimately to electrical forces. 
The demonstration will be found in his valuable work on the 
<' Chemistry of Plants." 

828. Bdation of Plants and Animals, — ^We have seen 
(169) that carbonic acid, from numerous sources, and in im* 
mense quantities, is perpetually poured into the air. We 
now discover that the vegetation of the globe is charged with 
the grand function of reversing this action. Animals, by respi- 
ration and decay, withdraw from the air its oxygen, and re- 
turn in its place carbonic acid. Plants, on the contrary, 
absorb carbonic acid, decompose it, and restore again pure 
oxygen to the air. They thus counteract and compensate 
each other. What the former does, the latter undoes. If 
animals tend to vitiate the air, plants tend, in an equal de- 
gree, to purify it. So exactly are these antagonizing actions 



flirnished? Oat of theea what sre formed? WbataratheleaTflior olutoitlieii ; 
What beoomee of the compomids formed in the leaf? 

What ia the cause of the flow of aap? 

What eflbcta do animala produce upon the air? How do plants coimioract thiit 
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iialanced in the economy of nature, that the constitution of 
tJie atmosphere remains unchanged from age to age. How 
wonderful, that a few gases condensed from the invisible air, 
translated from the systems of plants to those of animals, and 
then restored again to the air, should give rise to all the 
grand and awful phenomena of life and death upon this 
planet ! 

329. Light controls Vegetable Growth. — ^The motive power 
of the vegetable machine is the light of the sun. The chem- 
ical changes which take place in the leaf are brought about 
by the action of this force. None can fail to have observed 
that light exerts a most favorable influence upon vegetation. 
Plants • made to grow in the dark are white, watery, and 
sickly. Their products are diseased, and often poisonous, 
and they cannot mature or bear seeds. If but a single beam 
of light is admitted, the leaves and branches turn and bend 
towards it with eagerness. Even in the shade they are 
feeble and unhealthy ; but when exposed to sunlight, they 
speedily acquire a bright green tint, and become thnfty and 
v^rous. A plant was discovered in a mine, which, from 
its singular appearance, was supposed to be a new variety. 
It was taken up into the light, when in a few days it turned 
out to be common tansy, 

330. The nature of the compounds produced in leaves 
depends upon the quantity or intensity of the light. Tropi- 
cal plants secrete powerful medicinal, aromatic, and coloring 
substances which they cannot be made to 3deld in the less 
brilliant light of higher latitudes, although the temperature 
is maintained artificially at the point to which they have been 

What force oootrola cbanges in plants ? What to the appearance of plants grown 
in the dark ? When grown in the shade, are they vigorous ? What is the eQ^ 
9f sonlight npon plants that have grown in the dark f Give an example. 

Wh»t is said of tropipal plants? How is this ftol applie4 f 

16 
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MCiwtoDwd. Thii carcainsbuxw h taken MtnaAagb Ot k 
dtltivating v^etables for the taUe ; for maof , if nuMd hb- 
der diminuhed light, nuiy be used for food which are iiat«- 
rally unpleuant, and quite ohnozitnu to the taste. Una 
eelery, which ia natnrall^ mok, tough, and stringj, if iti 
BtemB are blanched or made to grow ia the abaence of liglit, 
becomes esculent and palatable. The ddes ol fruita exposed 
to the sunlight are of a mddy color, and ot a sweeter l«te 
than thoae parts that are shaded ; while some leaves an 
aud in the morning, tasteless at noon, and Utter at night. 

331. Compound Naturt f^IAghl. — A ray of light coining 
from the sun produces a threefold efiect—fin illnminatiiig, 
a heating, and a chemical efiect. It is titerefore sud to be 
composed of s luminous ray which impresses the eye, a calo- 
rific ray which afiects the thennometer, and a chemical nij 
which acts neither upon the thermometer nor the «ye, bi^ 
produces chemical changes, as upon the plate in the dagner* 
reotype process. By passing a ray of light through a prism 
(see Natural Philosophy), it is decomposed into a series <A 
seven colors — violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and 
red — which are thrown in this order upon an oblong apace 
called the »ptetrum. If passed through a second prism, these 
raya are united again, and form simple white light. Dr. 
Draper has determined that the ethereal force which pro- 
duces changes among chemical atous, controlling the decmn- 
posidons and combinations which take place in the leaf, re- 
udes in the yellow region of the spectrum. 

332. Modt in tehieh Light aeti upon the Leave*. — The 
science of optics teaches ua thut light consists of vibiatoiy. 
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irave-like movements or uiidiilali(Hi8 in an ethereal medium 
which exists throughout all space, just as sound is tLe result 
of undulations propagated by vibrating bodies through the 
axr ; and as the different tones of sound are occasioned by 
variations in the size and rapidity of the aerial undulations 
which fall upon the ear, so the different colors are also due 
to diversity in the magnitude of the ethereal waves which 
impress the eye. And to carry the analogy still further, as 
a melodious piece of music may be regarded as the result of 
innumerable air-vibrations of various degrees of intensity, 
skilfully arranged by the composer to produce a harmonious 
impression upon the ear ; so also a bunch of flowers, or a 
beautiful landscape, must be looked upon as produced by 
countless myriads of luminiferous wavelets, originating in the 
sun, and sent across the abyss of space to act upon chemical 
atoms, and arrange them into combinations of most exquisite 
symmetry and beauty. 

333. Wonderful Natureqfthe Ethereal Action. — " A forest* 
tree, from its magmtude, rising perhaps a hundred feet from 
the ground, and spreading its branches over hundreds of 
square yards, may impress us with a sense of sublimity. A 
section of its stem might assure us that it had lived for a 
thousand years, and its total weight could only be expressed 
by tons. An object like this may indeed call forth our ad- 
miration, but that admiration is expanded into astonishment 
when we consider minutely the circumstances which have 
been involved in producing the result. If we conceive a 
single second of time, the beat of a pendulum, divided into 
a million of equal parts, and each one of these inconceivably 
brief periods divided again into a million of other equal parts, 
a wave of yellow light, during one of the last small intervals, 

Wluit fiew of the sabject adds turpiuHdiig Bublimity to the oontemplatioii of ■ 
? 
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has Tibnted 696 times ; and now that yellow l%bt is the 
agent which has been mainly involved in building up the 
parts of the tree, in fabricating its Tarious structures, and 
during every one of a thousand summers, from sunrise to 
sunset, the busy rays have been carrying on their operation. 
Who, then, can conceive, when in the billionth of a second 
such enormous numbers of movements are accomplished^ 
how many have been spent in erecting an aged forest oak I 
Who also can conceive the total amount of force employed, 
from century to century, in arranging the vegetation of the 
surface of the globe !" 

334. Belation of the Sun to Vegetation. — " Look also a4 
the sun ! Even the magnificent views of the astronomer are 
here surpassed, and that gigantic star no longer appears as 
a centre or focus of mere mechanical force, who draws up 
comets from the abysses of space, and with an inexpressible 
velocity precipitates them headlong back again — ^who afar 
oJBf watches the revolving planet glide on its elliptic path, or 
makes the tide ebb and flow in the seas ; but he appears as 
the founUdn of light and of life, who spreads in the torrid 
zone a luxuriant vegetation, and in autumn ripens the har- 
vests for our use — ^whose many-colored rays, during the re- 
volving seasons, are occupied in fashioinng and forming food 
for us, or evaporating pure water from the sea, or condensing 
clouds in the sky, which give an air of change and life to 
those regions of eternal repose." — {Draper,) 

335. T?M Sun's Bays a Source of Incalculable Power, — 
All force is estimated by the eflfect it is capable of producmg. 
The power of the solar beams may thus be definitely meas- 
ured, and it appears almost incredible. They decompose 



In what relationahips doM the ton appear f 

What examplM ara giT«B of the chflmical power of the wm^ rayef Obb ftrae 
be created or deatroyed? 
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earbonic acid at common temperatures — ^an effect which all 
tiie resources of the chemist cannot enable him to imitate. 
It has been seen (84) that the affinity of oxygen for carbon 
and hydrogen, the power with which they unite, is very 
great. The solar beams, in separating them, must neces- 
sarily expend an equal amount of force. It is in the chem- 
ical union of oxygen with carbon and hydrogen that the 
muscular power of animals arises. The power of the steam- 
engine is also due to the combination of atmospheric oxygen 
with the carbon and hydrogen of wood and coal. But be- 
fore these elements can imite for the production of power, 
an equal quantity of force is exerted by the sun's light to 
separate and arrange them. In nature, it is no more pos- 
sible to create or destroy /orcc than matter. It passes from 
state to state ; but its total amount, when we take the uni- 
verse into the estimate, is unchangeable. Power, which 
emanated from the sun, and was expended in the formation 
of vegetable structures, where it remained for a time latent 
or hidden, reappears through the admirable contrivance of 
l^e steam-engine, or the thousand-fold more wonderful 
mechanism of the human body. 

836. Source of the Pwoer ohtainedfrom Coal, — ^The great 
deposits of coal which are scattered over various parts of 
the earth consist of the carbonized remains of a vegetation 
which flourished long before man appeared upon the globe, 
perhaps thousands of centuries ago. The trees of that 
period were vastly larger than those now upon the earth, 
and must have been condensed from an atmosphere richer 
in carbonic acid than ours, and perhaps by a more brilliant 
gun. And yet this coal, having slumbered in its ancient beds 
until layer after layer of rocks has been formed above it, now 

What is said about the great depoBite of coal? Wheooe was the coal originaUj 
derired ? Whence cann the power by which it was condensed from the air ? 

16* 
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comes, forth as from a reservoir of power and beneficoioey im 
surrender again its ethereal agents, light and heat, for Ao 
use of man, and return as carbonic acid to the air from 
whence it came. The power which we now derive from it 
was expended by the sun, nullions of jears ago, in separatong 
it from the carbonic acid of the ancient atmosphere. 

837. The Solar Bays are the Antaponiets of Oxygen.-^ 
We have seen that oxygen gras (82) is the foe of oiganization 
and life; its affinity for the other organic elements being 
such, that it perpetually rends them from thdr combinations, 
thus inducing constant decay and dissolution. We now per- 
ceire that the solar rays are the great antagonists of oxygen. 
Under their influence, the mineral elements are changed to 
living forms. Under the influence of oxygen, they are re- 
turned again to the inorganic world. If oxygen dilapidates, 
they renovate ; if ihoX decomposes and breaks down, they 
construct and build up ; if ih^it is seen in the falling leaf of 
autumn, thty are proclaimed in the exuberant foliage and 
blossoms of spring. If oxygen is the mainspring of destruc- 
tion upon the globe — ^wasting, burning, consuming, and 
hastening the dissolution of all things — ^the solar ra3rs o<m- 
stitute the mighty force of counteraction. They reunite the 
dissevered elements, substitute development for decay, call 
forth a glory from desolation, and life and beauty from the 
yery bosom of death. 

338. Nature of the Plant — ^We may therefore regard the 
green, growing plant as the grand factory of organic nature. 
It is a machine driven by the power of solar light, whose 
office is to form and construct the compounds which are to 
be consumed by animals, for the production of force, loco* 

Whar. ifl told of the relations of oxygen and the solar rays f 
How may we look upon the growing plant? What two kinds of oompoimdim 
iHhioBed in plants? 
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%tfOtion, and sensation. It obtains carbon from carbonic acid, 
hydrogen from water, nitrogen from ammonia or nitric acid, 
and various earthy and alkaline salts from the soiL With 
these elementary or mineral substances it fabricates organic 
oompounds, which are deposited in its tissues. 

We pass now to an examination of some of the more 
important substances produced by plants. 



PRODUCTS OF VEGETABLE GROWTH. 

WOODY FIBRE. {Lignin.) 0^ Hio Oio. 

339. Structure of Wood. — ^The substance of wood which 
abounds in the trunk and branches of trees, giving them 
firmness and strength, is the most abundant product of 
vegetation. Besides forming the bulk' of all trees, it also 
exiBts in the straw and stalks of grain, in the membrane 
which envelops the kernel (bran), in the husk and skin of 
seeds, and in the rinds, cores, and stones of fruit. It con- 
sists of slender fibres or tubes, closely packed together. 
When first formed, these tubes are hollow, and serve to 
convey the sap or vegetable juices ; but in the heart-wood 
of trees {duramen) they become filled up and consolidated, 
the circulation of fluids taking place in the white external 
sap-wood {odbumum). 

340. In most trees of temperate climates these woody 
tubes are deposited in external layers or rings, one every 
year ; so that by cutting the trunk across, and counting the 

What te the moet abimdaiit prodoct of yetsetables? Wh«f6 te ft ftnmd? Of 
what does it canaiatt What pnrpoaea do fheae tabea aerre when flnt formedf 
Whatiathedaramea? What ia the albnmnm? 

How may we determine the age of a tree? What treea hame these taifen moil 
dense? Upon what does the bardnses of wood depend? 

8 
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rings, we eim determine the age of the tree« Thoee ireei 
which grow on a poor soil, in high situations, exposed to 
the wind, have these layers of fibres more dense and closely 
packed together than if grown in a protected spot, or upon 
a moist, rich soil. Upon the density with which the fibres 
are imbedded together depends the property which diflferent 
kinds of wood possess, of hardness or softness, by which 
they are worked with ease or difficulty. 

841. Value of Wood cm Fwil. — ^Equal weights of differ- 
ent kinds of wood give out the same amount of heat in 
burning if they are equally dry. But wood varies greatly 
in the amount of moisture it contains, and upon this circum- 
stance mainly depends the economy of different samples for 
fuel. The proportion of water contained in wood may^ be 
ascertained by drying the shavings in an oven at 140^, and 
determining the amount of loss by weighing. Green wood 
contains from 20 to 50 per cent, of water (sap) ; birch has 
30, oak 35, beach and pine 39, elm 44, and poplar 50 per 
cent. Wood dried in the air (seasoned) for a year, stili 
contains from 20 to 25 per cent, of water. If dried at a 
strong heat (kiln-dried), it yet retains 1 per cent, of moist- 
ure, and begins to carbonize (char) before parting with it 
all. Thoroughly kiln-dried wood afterwards absorbs from 
the air 10 or 12 per cent, of water. 

342. The presence of water diminishes the value of wood 
for fuel, by absorbing and carrying off the heat during its 
conversion into steam, and by causing slow and imperfect 
combustion. One pound of artificially dried wood will raise 

Upon what circumfltanoe does the economy of different kinds of wood for fuel 
4epend? How is the proportion of water contained in wood ascertained? Gire 
the per centage in diflbrent specimens of green wood. How mnch water does 
■easoned wood contain f When UhHlried, how much ? 

' Him does water diminish the value of wood for Aid? What amount of heol 
will a pound of dried wood prodaoo? HowmnchoacygeD wiUitoonsame? 
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85 pounds of water from the freezing to the baling pointy 
and consume the oxygen from 148 cubic feet of air. 

343. The Chemical Properties of Fuel adapted to the 
Wants of Man, — " Next to his food, man's most pressing 
want, even in the rudest state of society, is protection 
against cold. He employs fire for this purpose ; that is to 
say, he takes means for developing violent chemical action 
between the elements of certain combustible substances and 
the oxygen of the air, and of availing himself of the heat 
thus disengaged. But does one man in a thousand, while 
enjoying the warmth of his fire, reflect for a single moment 
upon the combination of circumstances to which his pleasure 
is due ? Does he reflect on the very peculiar nature of the 
fael provided for him in the forest or the field, or in the black 
bituminous coal, the reUc of a vegetation now passed away ? 
Does he pause for a moment to consider that the character- 
istic components of his blazing log, the carbon and the hy- 
drogen, are the ordy elementary substances in existence fit- 
ted for the purpose ; the only bodies whose products of 
combustion are of such a kind as to pass off in invisible and 
odorless forms, to mingle in the air, and eventually to return 
again into the very same condition as that which has just 
been destroyed ? It is most wonderful, when we reflect on 
these things, to observe how much our physical happiness 
depends upon what some will call accidental circumstances. 
Is it by accident ihat carbonic acid is odorless and harmless 
unless in considerable quantity, while the oxides of all other 
combustible substances capable of existing in a gaseous 
state are pungent and irritating, and insufferable in the 
smallest doses ?" — {Fownes,) 

344. Preservation of Wood from Decay, — The decay ol 
wood is caused by the action of moisture and oxygen upon 

llow are wood and ooal especially adapted for ftiel T 
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its outer surface and within its pores/ and also by albimMn 
(374), a putrefiable substance contained wiihin its sap. It is 
therefore preserved by covexing it with a coatmg of paint or 
other preparation, which protects it from air and moistore^ 
and also by expelling the sap and filling its pores with un- 
changeable substances, as solutions of nuneral salt Kyan- 
ized wood i& such as has been thus impregnated with cor- 
ronve sublimate (bichloride of mercury), which precipitates 
the albumen, rendering it insoluble and harmless. 

346. Boucherie, of France, impregnated wood with com- 
mon salt and pyrolignite of iron, by felling the trees in sum- 
mer, and immersmg the lower ends of their trunks m the 
saline solution ; as the water evaporated from the foliage 
the liquid was drawn up into the trunk, and at length made 
its appearance in the leaves. He found that green wood 
required about one-fortieth its weight of the preserving (an- 
tiseptic) liquid, and became harder, tougher, more durable, 
and less combuiBtible than by natural seasoning. Steaming 
wood, or soaking it in water when newly cut, tends to pre- 
serve it by dissolving out its sap. 

346. Cloth and jpaper are composed of wood. Linen and 
cotton consist of woody fibre nearly pure. Flax contains a 
gray coloring matter, which is removed by bleaching and 
boiling in ley ; it is then perfectly white. The fibres of 
cotton are white when they come from the pod (except the 
yellow nankeen cotton), and the goods are bleached only to 
remove the soil which they have acquired by manufacturing. 
Paper, as well as the clothing we wear, is therefore com- 
posed of woody fibre, being made chiefly from waste cotton 

• 

What causes the decay of wood f How does paint preserre it T What Is kyaa* 
%ed woodf 

Describe Boucherie's method of preparing wood for preeenratioD. 

What are linen and cotton composed off What is said of flax ? Of coifcMi 
tbrosf Ofpaperf Describe the process of p^ieiHni&iBg. 
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and Imen rags ; for the coarser kmds, old ropes uid cut 
straw are used. In this process, the rags, after being 
bleached by chlorine, are boiled in alkali, and reduced to 
pidp by means of a beatmg-engine. The pulp, formed into 
sheets and dried, is blotting paper. To convert it into writ- 
ing paper it is soaked in a preparation of glue and alum, or 
of rosin and alumina (sized), and then pressed between hot 
iron plates. 

847. Wood may be made explosive — Ghm-cotton. When 
raw cotton is steeped for a few minutes in equal quantities 
of nitric and sulphuric acids, ^d then carefully washed with 
water and dried, it becomes explosive, like gunpowder, and 
forms gun-cotton. Flax, tow, and even purified sawdust, 
may also be made similarly explosive. The change that 
takes place consists in separating the elements of water from 
the woody fibre by sulphuric acid, and their replacement by 
nitric acid, which is also a large element of gunpowder. 
The explosive power of gun-cotton is eight times greater 
than that of gunpowder {Silliman), but it is very dangerous, 
being Hable to inflame at low temperatures. It ignites at 
360° F. 

348. Collodion is a solution of gun-cotton in ether. It is 
appHed to wounds; the ether evaporates, leaving a fihn 
which excludes the air and favors healing. 

349. Composition of Pure Wood, — ^Pure woody fibre is 

white, tasteless, insoluble in water and alcohol, and has a 

specific gravity of 1'6 ; hence all wood, when deprived of 

the w within its pores, sinks in water. It belongs to a 

class of bodies csdled the ternary group — starch, sugar^ 
*j__: — ^ — 

How te gUD-ootton formed ? What change takee place ? How doee It oompaM 
with gunpowder in explorire power f Why is it dangeroat ? 

WhatlBOoIlodioB? For what Is it need T 

What are the properties of pure wood? TowhatdMBofhodiMdoesilbdoiiS^ 
FVv what are tbegrfVBiarkable? Howdothegrdiilbr? 
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and gam (see Chart) — ^which are remarkable for coatainiDg 
aa equal number of oxygen and hydrogen atoms; their 
eompodtion is therefore simply charcoal and water {hydrate 
qfearbon). They all contain the same quantity of carbon, 
differing only in the proportions of water; they are thus 
readily transformed one into another, and may all be pro- 
duced by plants out of simple carbonic acid and water. The 
formula for woody fibre, obtdned from Dr. Prout*s analy- 
sis, ^ves Oil Hs 0,. Cellulose, a substance associated 
with woody fibre, has the composition Cm H,, Oi,. We 
have no unobjectionable data fpm which the atomic equiv- 
alent of lignin can be inferred. — (Brande,) 

850. Heat changes Woody Fibre into Starch. — ^When fine 
sawdust is boiled in water to separate every thing soluble, 
and then dried and several times heated in an oven, it be- 
comes hard and crisp, and may be ground into a fine meal, 
which has a taste and smell similar to that of ground wheat ; 
it ferments when made into a paste with yeast, and produces 
a uniform spongy, nutritious bread. — {Autenrieth,) 

851. Wood may be converted into Sugar and Starch. — 
Wood, when dipped m strong sulphuric acid, is charred; that 
is, the acid attracts from it the elements of water, while the 
carbon remains. If shreds of old cotton or linen, which con- 
sist of nearly pure woody fibre, are boiled for several hou» 
in diluted sulphuric acid, they are converted firat into gum, 
and then into grape-sugar (368). By this process the rags 
wiQ yield more than thdr weight of crystallizable sugar. 
Woody fibre is also converted into starch, by boiling with 
caustic potash. 

352. Distillation of Wood.— When wood is burned io 



How may woody fibre be oonverted intostareh? 

Bow may U be <flaaogiNi to sugar? 
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elose vessels {iieatruoiive distUlation), or with but a partial 
access of air, it gives rise to a large number of compounds, 
depending upon the nature of the various substances con- 
t£dned in its tissue. Among these are carbon, olefiant gas, 
and ammonia, which have already been noticed, and we can 
glance at but one or two others of the most important. 

353. Pyroligneous Add is a crude vinegar distilled from 
wood : nearly half a poimd may be produced from a pound 
of beech- wood. It is a brown, acid liquid, having a strong, 
smoky taste and odor. It is cheap, and contains acetic acid. 
It is extensively employed to manufacture salts, the acetates 
used by dyers as mordants. 

364. Creosote is a brown oily liquid, obtained from wood- 
tar and pyroligneous acid. It has a powerful, smoky, bum- 
LQg taste, corrodes the skin, and mixed with alcohol and oil 
of cloves, it is used as a remedy for toothache. The term 
creosote means flesh-preserver. Meat steeped for a few hours 
in a solution of 1 part creosote to 100 water remains sweet, 
and wiQ not putrefy. It preserves the flesh by coagulating its 
albumen (3 74). The same effect is produced by vapor of 
creosote which exists in smoke. Meat and fish, exposed to 
the smoke of green wood, undergo a like change. It is 
this vapor in smoke which renders it so irriteting to the eyes, 
caushig the flow of tears. 

355. Slow Decay of Wood, — When wood, straw, or leaves 
are exposed to the air, they turn of a brown or black color, 
and undergo a slow burning, or decay {eremacausis). The 
change that here occurs is the same as in active combustion, 
the only diffiBrence being, that in the first case it takes years, 

What is pyroligneous acid ? For what is it used ? 

What is the meaning of the word creosote? How does it preserve flesh ? Doea 
it exist in smoke ? 

Wh at is the difbrenoe between slow decay and actiye combustion ? To what it 
fhe dark color of rich soils owing T 

16 
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iriiDe in th« latter tt ia done in numites. The hTdrogen ii 
ozidiied fint (7fl), and mart mpidljr ; the resdn^ of eaane, 
cfRitaiiiB an increMed and coBBtantJj increaaii^ proportim 
<rf carbon, which gtraa it a daiker color. It is thus that t^ 
etable matter in different stages of decompoeitioB (hnmas, 
nhnine, geine, ratable mould, Ju;.) impart a black, rich ap~ 
peaiance to scnb. 

S50. Catbcmaoecnis matter omtstantly aocnmnlates ia the 
aoil of forests, which prores that it mnat be derired from ths 
atmosphere. It is remored &om soils by cropiHiig, and majr 
be restored by addii^ T^etabte and animal manures, l^ 
ploughing in fresh plants (gree w -wt a wwriwy), or by cnltpn- 
ting those wUch leave many toots in the earth. A crop oC 
clover was found to leave in the b<h1 seTeral thousand poands 
wdght of roots, while wheat did not leave ( this quanti^. 

357. Minend Coal derivtd from Vepetation. — Mineral 
coal was formed in the earth from an ancient v^etation, by 
a kind of smonldeiiog deccnnposition, soch as moist vegeta- 
ble matters, straw, and manure undergo when placed in 
compost heaps. The trees were collected in basins 1^ 
floods and covered with mud, where they were gradual^ 
carbonised. In anthradte coal, which consists of nearly 
pore carbon, this decay has reached its last stage ; in the 
bituminous coal it is lees advanced, much hydrc^en still 
feniaiiung; the Intuounoua variety, therefore, bums with 
flame, while anthradte does not. 
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STARCH. (Feetda.) 
Gil Hio Oio. 

858. Proportion of Starch in different Grains. — Starch is 
an abundant vegetable product. It is deposited in the 
grains, seeds, roots, stems, and fruits of many plants. Po* 
tatoes (different varieties) contain from 10 to 20 per cent, of 
starch ; buckwheat, 52 per cent. ; barley-meal, 67 ; oatmeal^ 
59 ; rye flour, 61 ; wheat flour, 66 to 72 ; Indian com, 80^; 
rice, 82 ; peas, 32 ; and beans, 35 per cent.— (Peretnr.) 

359. Appearance of Starch Ghrains.-^Fvae starch is a 
snow-white powder of a glistening aspect, which makes a 
crackling noise Irhen pressed with pig. i9. 

the finfifer. It is composed of 'trans- . ^4^ iM 

parent rounded grains, the size of ^^r^^^r 

which varies in different plants from 

eter ; being largest in the potato, and nail 

smallest in wheat. Examined by a ^ \f 

microscope, the whole surface of the 
grain appears covered by parallel 
rings, which seem depressed or cut Beaaa,^^ Q 
into it. The grains have a laminated 
texture, consisting of a series of con- 
centric layers or membranes, the m PS /^ 
outermost of which is the thickest ^ w 
or firmest. Fig. 19 represents sev- 
eral different kinds of starch grains. S"8®- 

360. Preparation and Uses, — ,^ « . v 

(Standi Graavlet.) 

Starch is obtained from potatoes by 

grating them, and washing the pulp upon a sieve. Ths 

IVhal iB said of the amoimt of Btarch in diflbmit jBgeMUmf 
What it itaitt oompoaed off 
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water carries o£f the starch in suspension, and depositt 
it on standing. From flour it is procured by making it into 
a paste with water, and washing it in a similar manner. 
Starch is insoluble in cold water ; but in boiling water the 
grains swell, the outer membranes burst, and their contents 
are dissolved out, producing a pasty or jelly-like mass 
(gelatinous starch, or amadine). This is the reason why 
starch once dissolved in hot water can never be restored to 
its original condition. In this state it is employed for stiffen- 
ing and imparting a gloss (dressing) to various fabrics and 
articles of wearing apparel. Prussian blue or indigo is usually 
added to starch, to cover the yellowish^hue it obtains by so- 
lution, and the tinge which fabrics long worn are apt to 
acquire. Potato-starch absorbs water much more freely than 
wheat-starch, and goods that are stiffened with it are hence apt 
to give in damp weather, and to become mouldy, if laid by. 
361. Starch as Food, — Starch is an important element of 
food. It belongs to a class of substances {sugar, gum, <Ssc.) 
which contain no nitrogen, and therefore cannot be converted 
into the fabric or flesh of the animal body, as this always 
contains nitrogen. They seem designed to be consumed 
(burned) in the system for the production of animal heat» 
and are hence called elements of combustion or i^espiration. 
liebig maintains that they are converted into fat, which is 
also a non-nitrogenized body. Other chemists have denied 
this. The stomach of man is incapable of digesting starch 
in the raw state. It cannot break or dissolve the grains ; 
hence the necessity that such food should be previously 

How is ttarch obtained from potatoes and flour f ViHiat ia the effect of boiling upon 
Btarch f For what is the gelatinooa starch used? Why la indigo added ? Whal 
to said ofpotato^tarch ? 

Why cannot starch be coDTerted into flesh? What it supposed to be its oflloe in 
fho^ystem? Why most starch be cooked before being eaten by man ? What if 
said of the lowar animals? 
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cooked. The inferior animals possess a higher digestive 
power, and make use of starch in the raw condition ; but it 
has been found that all is not digested, a considerable quan-> 
tity of alimentary matter passing through the intestines en- 
tirely unaffected as when it was swallowed. Hence the ad- 
vantage of boiling potatoes and partially fermenting grain for 
feeding stock. 

362. Different Kinds of Starch, — There are several kinds 
of starch in use for dietetical purposes. Sago is a bro¥mish- 
white variety, obtained from the pith of the palm-tree. It 
is used to form a light, nutritious, easily digestible article of 
food for invalids, in febrile and inflammatory cases. ArrotO' 
root is a pure white starchy powder, obtained from the tubers 
of a plant grown in the West Indies. It forms a nutritious 
jelly, and an agreeable, non-irritating diet. Tapioca is 
another much esteemed variety of starch. It is greatly 
relished by infants about the time of weaning ; and in them 
it is less apt to become sour during digestion than any other 
farinaceous food. — {Christison.) These varieties are very 
often adulterated with potato-starch and ground rice. Such 
impurities may be easily detected with the microscope, as 
the grains of each variety are peculiar and distinct in their 
form and appearance. 

363. Transformations of Starch, — ^When starch is heated 
in an oven to a temperature not exceeding 300° F., it be- 
comes soluble in cold water, and is changed into gum. It is 
sold under the name of starch-gum, or British gum, and is 
successfully substituted for gum- Arabic by the calico-printers» 
in thickening many of their colors. If gelatinous starch is 
boiled for a few minutes with weak sulphuric acid, it changes 

WbatiBMigof Arrow-roott ThtpiocaT How are they adnltenited ? 
Wliat to Bittiah gum? Forwbat to it usedf What ia dextrine? Hoimiiv 
Btarch be changed to giq;»eHmgar? Whatiaaaidoftheaetioaordiafltaae? 

16* 
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from a iwdd mass to a limpid fluid, and a subetance is pro* 
daced called dextrine, which reBembles g^um in its propextiea. 
If the boiling is continued for a few hours, and the add re* 
moved by neutraliong it with chalk and filtering it, the 
liquid will be found to yield upon evaporation a mass of solid 
prape-stiffar (368) exceeding in weight the starch from which 
it was produced. In effecting these transformations the acid 
suffers neither loss nor change, and may be obtained at the 
close of the process in the same condition and quantity as at 
the beginning. Dextrine has precisely the same comporation 
as starch. The grape-sugar contains an increased proportion 
of the elements of water (see Chart). In the same way 
dioitase, a nitrogenized principle formed in seeds during 
germination (320), acts upon starch, converting it first into 
dextrine and then into sugar, without itself undergoing any 
change. It acts by the power of catalysis (31). 

364. Starch changed to Sugar in Fruits, — ^Unripe fruit, 
as apples and pears, contain starch, which as ripening pro- 
ceeds is gradually changed to sugar. The transformation 
of starch into sugar seems also to be effected by frost, as 
frozen potatoes and apples acquire a sweet taste by being 
thawed. The formation of starch goes on in the vegetable 
tissue after the functions of the plant have ceased. Thus, it 
has been stated that 100 lbs. of potatoes contain of starch, 
in August, 10 lbs. ; in September, 14J lbs. ; in November, 
17 lbs. ; in March, 17 lbs. ; in April, 13f lbs. ; and in May, 
10 lbs. The quantity of starch thus increases during autumn, 
remains uniform through the winter, and in spring, when the 
germinating principle begins to be active, it diminishes — is 
transformed into dextrine and sugar by the agency of diastase. 

Whsti8«lM«|fcGtorripeBhigiipoiitti«itaiid][orihittit What cta««» ii pio- 

inoedbyfktMt Whitfit nU of ttM iMiwieor itncli iiitkevqietaM»«Mi»f 
WlMteaB|il»|,,lMt 
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GUM. {MueUage.) 
Cu Hio Oiib 

865. Properties of Gum, — ^The term gum is applied to a 
class of bodies such as are sometimes seen exuding in small 
globules or tears from tbe bark of cbeny, plum, and apple 
trees. They are translucent, tasteless, inodorous, and either 
dissolve in water, or swell up and form with it a thick mucil- 
age. They are produced quite abundantly in plants, flowing 
from the bark of several tropical trees in such quantity, as 
to be collected for commercial purposes. Some articles of 
diet yield the following proportions of gum : Wheat flour, 
2*8 per cent. ; rye flour, 11 ; Indian com, 2*2 ; peas, 6:3 ; 
kidney beans, 19 ; potatoes, 3*3 ; cabbage, 2'8. It is con- 
sidered to be nutritive, but not easy of digestion. It is a' 
hydrate of carbon (349), and ranks with the elements of 
respiration (361). 

366. Ghim-Arabic, perhaps the best known of the gimis, 
is a hard, brittle substance, the finer kinds being white, the 
more common of a yellow or brown color. Its solution is 
very adhesive, and is used to form pastes. Pieces of it are 
also slowly dissolved in the mouth, to allay troublesome 
cough and irritation of the throat. It is collected from the 
bark of trees in Arabia and Senegal; Gum- Senegal is essen* 
tially the same thing. 

SUGAR 

36T. Proportions in different Substances, — ^This is thB 
sweet substance of plants, and is a very common product of 
vegetable growth. It is found in various articles used for 

Wtailnellie properties of gmiif Wherotettfimud? 
Whatisgum-Arablo? ForwhatisttiHedT Where te it obtained? 
Whatare the propoftions of sugar in diffeveot arttdei of Ibodf 
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food, in the following proportions : Wheat flour, 4*2 to 8*4 
per cent ; wheat bread, 8*6 ; rye flour, 3"2 ; Indian com, 
1*4 ; figs, 6-2 ; ripe pears, 6*4 — ^kept for some time, 11-5 ; 
ripe gooseberries, 62 ; cherries, 18 ; peaches, 16 ; melons, 
1'5 ; cow's milk, 4'*I per cent. 

368. Cane-Sugar and Qrape-Sugar. — ^There are two 
principal varieties of sugar. That which is extracted from 
the juice of the sugar-cane, green corn-stalks, beet-roots, and 
the maple-tree, b called cane-sugar. It is the kind in com- 
mon use. The other is obtained by the transfonnatton erf 
starch and dextrine, and is abundant in fruits, as the apple, 
pear, plum, cherry, and fig. It is especially abundant in 
grapes, and is hence called grape-sugar — ^also starch-sugar, 
or glucose. The white, sweet grains in raisins are grape- 
sugar. It also forms that portion of honey which solidifies. 
These two kinds of sugar differ m composition and proper- 
ties. Cane-sugar has the formula C„H„ 0„, and is dis- 
solved freely by one-third its weight of cold water. Grape- 
sugar is represented by C„ H^^ O^, and dissolves slowly, le- 
quiring one and a half times its weight of water. Two 
ounces of cane-sugar are equal in sweetening power to five 
ounces of grape-sugar. 

369. Mode of obtaining Sugar.— The annual producticm 
of sugar in various parts of the world is estimated at about 
one mimon of tons.-^i>r. Carpenter.) This is chiefly ob- 
tamed from the sugar-cane; the beet-root and the maple 
yieldmg but a small proportion. It is procured bycrushing 
the cane-stalks between cylinders, coUecting the jurce,^ 
evaporatugjrb ^ in large open vessels. When i«. 

po^? we the prindpal varieUes of sugar? Which has the greatest sweetening 

•bSToSilSLrt^^^ R«awh«li.II 

"«arieaned? HowtoUwhSST "*" ~**'^* How Is the audi 
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dueed to a proper consistency, the syrup is transferred into 
eooiUrs, where a portion of it crystallizes, forming raw or 
hrovm sugar. The uncrystallizable portion is drawn off as 
molasses. The juice, when first expressed, is liable to run 
into rapid decomposition, from the heat of the climate. This 
is prevented by the addition of a small quantity of lime, 
which neutralizes acids and coagulates the impurities. Hence 
traces of lime are always to be detected in crude or brown 
sugar. The raw sugar is refined by dissolving it in water 
mixed with some albmninous substance — ^white of eggs, or 
serum of blood, and heating again. The albumen coagulates, 
and thiks removes the impurities. One gallon of cane-juice, 
upon an average, yields a pound of sugar. To whiten or 
decolorize the syrup, it is filtered through a bed of coarsely 
powdered animal charcoal (163). It Is then evaporated in 
vacuum-pans (the air being exhausted so that it will boil at 
a lower temperature), and recrystallized, forming the glisten- 
ing white loaf-sugar. Beet-roots are treated in a similar 
manner — 100 pounds pelding four or five pounds of puri- 
fied white sugar, besides a quantity of syrup. 

370. Uses of Sugar.— ^Qugar is made use of by every- 
body as a delicious and healthful element of diet. As it 
belongs to the ternary group of bodies, it is considered to 
act as fuel for the system, being directly consumed in respi- 
ration (361). Sugar is extensively used in domestic economy 
as an antiseptic — that is, to prevent the decomposition or 
putrefaction of organic substances. It preserves fruits by 
separatmg their water, and fixing it in an unchangeable 
syrup, and by excluding the air. It is employed by many 
for the preservation of meat and fish, as a much smaller 
quantity of it is required to prevent putrefaction than of 

now Is sugar supposed to act In the system ? How does it preterre frnits f 
Why is it said to be superior to salt in presenriog meal? 
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nlt» wMe the meat is nid to be equaUy savoiy aad nnta* 

871. White tyrup is the ihick» oil-like solution of sugar 
in water. If this is set hj, and allowed slowlj to evaporate* 
the sugar graduallj deposits itself (crjrstallizes) in the form 
of tugar-candjf. The liquid sugar of honey is thus» after a 
time, deposited as a granular solid, forming candied honey. 
Candied sweetmeats are produced in the same way. Wh^i 
sufficiently heated, sugar becomes brown, loses its sweet 
taste, and acquires bitterness. In this state it is called carch- 
md, or burnt sugar. When dissolved in water, it is used to 
color soups and sauces, and also various liquors. 

OF THE ALBUMnsrOXTS COMPOUNDS. 

372. Their Similarity of CompoHtion. — ^The bodies we 
have just been studying are associated in plants with an- 
other class of substances, less abundant, but equally impor- 
tant — the albuminous or nitrogenized compounds. They 
consist of the four organic elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxy* 
gen, and nitrogen (hence called quaternary compounds)^ 
together with a small quantity of sulphur and phosphorus, 
although it is too minute to be determined in atomic propor- 
tions ; for this reason these substances are not represented 
upon the Chart. This group consists of albumen, gluten or 
vegetable fibrine, and caseine, all having the same chemical 
composition (C« Hm O^ Ne).— (Zte%.) It has hitherto h&ea 
assumed that these compounds contain, as bads, a common 
principle called protmet hence they have been called pro- 



What la white vjnsp ? How are candied honey and candied aweetmeate pro* 
^'wil* ^^"^ to caramel? For what ia it naed? 

What are the albominooB oompoonda oompoeed of? Why aie not the lolphw 
«d phoaphorua „,p,,^j^ ^p^ j^ Chart T 
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teuuteeau8 compounds ; but recent researches baye rendered 
it doubtful if such a principle can be obtained. 

3*73. Vegetable Albumen, — When the water which has 
been used to wash starch from wheat flour or rasped pota- 
toes is allowed to stand until it becomes clear, and then 
boiled» it assumes a turbid appearance, and deposits a flaky, 
white substance, known as vegetable aUnimm, This sub- 
stance is identical in composition and properties with white 
of eggs, and is named albumen from albtis, white. When 
dried it forms a brittle, yellow, gummy mass. It dissolves 
in cold water, forming a glairy, tasteless, and nearly colorless 
fluid; but if heated to 160^ it coagulates, that is, becomes 
solid, and will not again dissolve in water, either cold or hot. 
Liquid albumen is not only coagulated by heat, but also by 
alcohol, creosote, and corrosive sublimate. It is also coag- 
ulated by most acids, with which it unites as a base, form- 
ing definite compounds. Coagulated albumen is dissolved 
by the alkalies, towards which it acts as an acid, combining 
with and neutralizang them. Boiled eggs furnish a familiar 
example of coagulated albumen. 

374. Albumen easily putrefies, — ^A most remarkable prop- 
erty of albumen is its instability, or tendency to decompo- 
sition. This ]& due to the complexity of its composition 
(316), as it consists of six elements and a large number of 
atoms (C48 Hm 0|4 N^ -{- S P), and also to the fickle nature c^ 
its nitrogen (115). Dissolved in water, and at common tem- 
peratures, it is speedily broken up, and runs into putrefac- 
tion ; this property is destroyed by coagulation. Decay in 
the starch group gives rise only to carbonic acid and water; 
but in albimien, in addition to these, hydrogen combines 

How is yeg^ble albumen obtained ? Whence does tt doive its name ? VHiak 

■re its properties T Bj wb at agencies is it coagulated Y How do alkalies aflbct it f 

Why )fk albumen so unstable ? What are the products of decay in this groi^f 
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viUi la tf oge n , ralplmr, and pboBphoma, fonmng ammonia 
nilphuretted hjdrogea, and phosphnretted hydrogen. The 
disgusting odor emitted hj putrefying animal substances is 
thus caoaed by the decomposition of albumen and its cca- 
genera. The sap and juices of all plants contain more or 
less of dissolved albumen, vhich is an active cause of fer- 
mentation, and of decay in wood. It is also a constitaent of 
the hlood and flesh of animals, and, in the some manner, ii»- 
duces in them rapid putrefactive changes. Any process, 
therefore, which coagulates or fixes the albumen in an id- 
soluhle compound, or which removes it from the Uving tis- 
sues, tends to preserve them, by arresting decompositioi]. 
Substances which act in any of these ways to prevent putre- 
faction are called antit^tia. 

Sl5. Vegetable Caxine. — When pea or bean meal is soaked 
in water, and the albumen removed by coagulating witJi 
heat, if a little acid be added to the clear liquid, a white, 
filmy substance is depowted, known as vegetable caaeine, &om 
its resemblance to the cas^e or curd of tiulk. It contwos 
nitrogen, and has the some compositiou as albumen, bat 
differs from it in not b^ng coagulated by heat. It contains 
no free phosphorus, but a large proportion of phosphate of 
lime. 

376. Vegetable FOrtju. — If the flour of wheat or other 
grwn be made into a paste, and kneaded in a linen cloth, 
with the addition of water, untU the starch is all removed, 
there remdns a gray, tough, adhewve, elastic substance, 
which may be drawn out into strings, known as glulm or 
vegelabU Jibrine, from its identity of compodtiwi, with the 
muscular fibre of flesh or lean meat. Gluten also contMUS 
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nitrogen, and has the same fonnula as albumen and caseine. 
Gluten is odorless and tasteless ; it swells up in water with- 
out being dissolved. When dried, it shrinks and hardens 
into a yellowish substance resembling horn or glue. In the 
moist state, gluten, Hke albumen and caseine, putrefies rapidly. 
Wheat contains from 8 to 35 per cent, of gluten, Indian 
com 12 per cent., rye 9 to 13, barley 3 to 6, oats 2 to 5, 
beans 10, potatoes 3 to 4, red beets 1'3, turnips 0*1, and 
cabbage 0*8 per cent. 

3 7 7. Elements of Nutrition. — ^These nitrogenized com- 
poimds are of very great interest, as they exist in all foods 
that are adapted for the support of animals. They are the 
flesh-forming principles — ^the true elements of nutrition, out 
of which the animal fibres and tissues are constructed. The 
nutritive value of food thus depends greatly upon the pro- 
portion of its albuminous constituents ; and as wheat contains 
a larger share than any other grain, it is ranked as the most 
nutritive. But the same kind of grain differs very much in 
the relative quantity of its nitrogenized principles when 
grown in different conditions. Manures abounding in nitro- 
gen increase the albuminous products of vegetation. Thus 
unmanured wheat gave 9 per cent, of gluten, that manured 
with solid excrements of the cow gave 11*9, of the horse 
13-6, of the sheep 32, with ox blood 34, and with^he fluid 
excretions of man 35 per cent. The wheat of warm climates 
is said to abound more in gluten than that grown in colder 
regions. Those fertilizers which produce the largest propor- 
tion of gluten are richest in nitrogen, and, as a necessary 
consequence (115), are very liable to decomposition, the ni 



What is gluten T What are its propertlee? 

What is said of the nitrogenized oompoimds? Upon what does the nntriti^ 
vahie of food depend ? What is the efRwt of the nitrogenized manniwi npon gnin 
Why is precaution needed to saye them ? 
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trogen escaping into the air as ammoma. This will be pre* 
Tented (127) bj the skilful fanner. 

AOnON OP THE ALBUMINOUS PRINOIPLES UPON THE 
8TABGH GROUP.— PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOL. 

378. Nature of Fermentation. — A solution of sugar in 
pure water remains unchanged ; exposed to the air it grad- 
ually evaporates, the sugar crystallizes, and may be obtained 
again in the same state as it was before being dissolved. 
But if to the saccharine solution there be added a little pu- 
trefying flesh, blood, cheese, flour, milk, white of egg, or 
any albuminoue substance in the act of decomposition, this 
action is communicated to the sugar, which is decomposed 
and broken up into new compounds. The substance thus 
added is called ,^rm€n^, and the process y^rm^nto^ton. The 
conditions of this fermentation are the presence of sugar in 
solution, or in a moist state, the presence of an albuminous 
substance in a state of putrescence, and a favorable temper- 
ature, from 70° to 80° F. If the juices of plants which 
contain sugar, as that of apples, grapes, &c., are extracted 
and preserved, without the contact of air, they remain sweet; 
but if the air is admitted, its oxygen soon induces a putre- 
factive change in the albuminous substances, and this in turn 
is communicated to the sugar. This is known as the vinous 
fermentation. 

379, Mode of Action of Ferment. — The way in which 
ferment acts upon sugar is not well understood ; but there 
is no combination between the elements of the two sub- 
stances. From the small quantity that may be employed, 



What is fbnnent? What is fermentation ? What are the oonditiooi of 
•wn* What is vinous fermentaUon? 
How <loes the floniMnt act in prodQdog cha2«»? 
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It has been supposed by some to act bj its presence (31) ; 
others think that the atoms of the decomposing ferment 
being in a state of motion, communicate motion also to the 
atoms which compose the sugar, and thus overturn their 
nicely balanced affinities. It is probably a kind of infection, 
such as is propagated to a sound apple by placing a rotten 
one in contact with it. 

380. Production of AlcoTvol. — By fermentation, sugar is 
converted into carbonic acid and alcohol. An atom of grape- 
sugar, Ci2 H,3 Oi9 + 2 H O, having parted with its two atoms 
of water by heat, gives rise to four atoms of carbonic acid 
and two of alcohol, C4 Hg Oj. (See Chart.) Cane-sugar is 
always converted into grape-sugar before it undergoes fer- 
mentation. Commercial alcohol is obtained chiefly from 
grains which abound in starch; this is converted by the 
albuminous principle of malt (diastase) into grape-sugar, 
and the fermentation being continued, alcohol is produced. 
The glutinous portion of the grain employed is converted 
into yeast, which possesses the same property of inducing 
fermentation in other bodies. Alcohol is separated from the 
watery solution in which it is generated by distillation. It 
boils, and is converted into vapor at a much lower temper- 
ature than water (173** F.). It may therefore be obtained by 
vaporizing and condensing in separate vessels ; but it still 
retains a portion of water, which may be removed by quick- 
lime. 

381. Properties 0/ Alcohol, — ^Pure alcohol is a colorless, 
mobile fluid, of a pleasant, fruity smell, a burning taste, and 
has never been frozen. Its sp. gr. is 0'*J95 ; it is therefore 



Give the changes which an atom of grape-Bi^^ undei^;oeB during its conyendon 
Into alcohol. What becomes of fhe starch in grain? Whatoftheglaten? How 
'•the alcohol obtained pure ? 

Whai are the properties of alcohol? For what is it ued ? 
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about one-fiftli lighter than water. It is very volatile, and 
has a strong affinity for water, on which account, together 
with its property of coagulating or hardening albumen, it 
acts as a powerful antiseptic (374), and is used to preserve 
organic substances from putrefaction. This is also the rea- 
son why alcoholic liquids, when exposed to the air, attract 
moisture and increase theur quantity of water. It is very 
combustible, burning without smoke, and producing an in- 
tense heat ; it is therefore much used in lamps by chemists ; 
it b also extensively employed as a solvent. It is a power- 
ful stimulant, and produces remarkable effects upon the hu- 
man constitution (614.) ' 

382. Quantity of Alcohol produced from different Sub- 
itances. — ^Equal weights of the different grains g^ve nearly 
equal quantities of dcohol. 100 lbs. of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and Indian com yield, upon distillation, an average of 
4^ gallons of spirits, containing 45 per cent of absolute 
alcohol; 100 lbs. of beet-roots produce 1|^, and 100 lbs. of 
potatoes, 1|- gallons. By adding together the equivalents 
of the alcohol and the carbonic acid produced by an atom 
of sugar in the vinous fermentation, they will be found to 
be nearly equal (02 to 88). About one-half the weight of 
the grain consumed in distillation passes off as carbonic acid. 
To every gallon of pure alcohol there is formed nearly 450 
gallons of carbonic acid. The per centage of strong alcohol 
contained in common spirituous liquors is as follows : Irish 
whisky, 63-9 ; gin, 5l'6 ; rum, 63*6 ; brandy, SS'S ; Lon- 
don porter, 4*2 ; cider, 5 to 9 ; champagne, 12*6 per cent — 
(Pereira.) 

383. Loss of Substance in the Production of Alcohol. — 

What grains yield moit alcohol f What becomes of half the weifl^t of Cho 
grain? 
or what Is alcohol alwa;^ a prodoot T 
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We thus understand that alcohol is not one of the prmciples 
formed by nature and stored up in plants, but is always a 
product of rotting and putrefaction — the result of a process 
in its nature destructiye. It is obtained from grain at the 
expense of its starchy and saccharine elements, one-half of 
which are converted directly into carbonic acid, and returned 
to the inorganic world, while the nitrogenized elements of 
the grain are destroyed as food for man. 

384. Of the Lactic Add Fermentation, — When certain 
saccharine juices, such as those of beet-roots, carrots, or 
onions, are exposed to the air at moderately high tempera- 
tures (from 86® to 104°), fermentation takes place, the sugar 
disappears, but, instead of carbonic acid and alcohol, Uxtic 
add, mannite, and a mucilaginous, gummy substance, are 
formed, which render the liquid viscid and ropy. It is hence 
also called the visccms fermentation. This well illustrates the 
difference of products arising from the decomposition of the 
same organic substances at different temperatures. The 
gum produced in this species of fermentation has the same 
composition as the sugar. Mannite is a kind of sugar of a 
weak saccharine taste, and is not changed to alcohol by fer- 
mentation. It is the chief ingredient of mmma, a kind of 
sugar which exudes from the bark of a species of ash in 
Southern Europe, and is used in medicine. 

385. Lactic Add, Ce H5 O5 -f H O, so called because it 
occurs in sour milk (552), is a colorless, syrupy, very sour 
liquid, which combines with bases forming a class of salts^ 
the lactates. It exists in sour-crout. 



What is the yiacoiis fermentation ? What to mannite t 
What to lacUc arsid? 
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OF THE DERIVATIVES OF ALCOHOL 

886. The Acetous FemimUUion — Formation of Vinegar.'^ 
H the vinous fermentation is not checked, it passes into the 
acetous fermentation; the alcohol is converted into acetic 
acid, or vinegar. But this change is not direct. An inter- 
mediate substance b formed, called aldehyde (from a/-cohol 
and (Myirogenated — ^that is, deprived of hydrogen). Ox- 
ygen of the air imites with two atoms of hydrogen contained 
in the alcohol, forming aldehyde, C4 H4 O, + 2 H O. By 
absorbing two more atoms of oxygen, which it rapidly does, 
the aldehyde is changed to acetic acid, C4 H, 0} + H 0. 
The formation of acetic acid is a process of oxidation, and 
can only be carried on with access of air. Hence if liquors, 
as wine or beer, are tightly corked, they may remain un- 
changed for years ; but if the air be admitted, they speedily 
become sour (acetified) by the oxidation of their alcohol. 

387. Vinegar may he made quickly, — ^A mixture of pure 
alcohol and water will not absorb oxygen from the air ; some 
vinegar or ferment must be added to begin the action, which 
then proceeds until all the alcohol disappears. As oxygen 
is the active agent in acetification, the rapidity of the pro- 
cess will obviously depend upon the abundance of its sup- 
ply. If the liquid remains at rest, and the air comes in con* 
tact with but a small portion of it, many months may be 
required to effect the change. In the quick vinegar process^ 
the liquor is made to trickle over beech-shavings, which have 
been previously steeped in vinegar, and which fill a tall ves- 
sel made with holes in its sides, so as to admit a free circu* 

In the acetous fennentation, what changes take place? Why is the 
cr air neoeanry? How may liquors and wines be kept for yoarsT 
Upon what does the rapidity of aoetifloattoD depend? Desotibe the quick 
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lation of air. In this way a vast surface is exposed, the ab- 
sorption of oxygen is very rapid, and the acetification com- 
pleted by a few repetitions of the process. 

388. Properties of Acetic Acid, — ^Pure acetic acid is a 
colorless, intensely sour liquid, which blisters the skin. It 
combines with various bases, forming salts — ^the acetates, as 
acetate of alumina, acetate of copper (verdigris). It unites 
with various proportions of water, forming vinegar of dif- 
ferent degrees of strength. Common table vinegar contains 
from three to five per cent, of acetic acid. Taken into the 
system in considerable quantity, it is said to cause leanness 
by producing languor of the digestive process. Cases are 
recorded in which its excessive use has proved fatal. 

389. Putrefaction of Vinegar. — ^Vinegar which has been 
long exposed to the air, and particularly if it is not strong, 
is subject to a peculiar putrefaction, by which a thick slimy 
substance (vinegar mother) is produced ; also infusoria (vin- 
egar eels) ; these may be destroyed and further change ar- 
rested for a time by boiling the vinegar. Exposed to the 
cold, water freezes sooner than acetic acid. This fact may 
be made use of to concentrate a weak vinegar. When the 
mixture is partially frozen, the acetic acid is drawn off. 

890. Adulteration of Vinegar, — ^Vinegar is often adul- 
terated with oil of vitriol. To detect it, evaporate a portion 
of the vinegar in a porcelain vessel ; if towards the end of the 
evaporation thick, suffocating fumes are given off, and a 
black charred residuum is left, sulphuric acid is indicated ; 
pure vinegar evolves only an agreeable vinegar odor, and 
leaves a brownish deposit, not charred. Pepper, mustard, 



What an the properties of aoettoadd? Howmiidi is contained in ccmmxm 
▼inegar Y Wbat is its effect upon the systom ? 

What is the lesult of putrefaction in yinegar? Bow may tho diinfs ho w* 
mtod? How may a wealcyhiegar be concentrated T 

Bow may adnltentions in vinegar be detected . 
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and other acrid substances are sometimes added to weak yir* 
egar to give it strength. The presence of these substance*^ 
may be ascertained hj saturating the acid with an alkali ; the 
acrid taste of the substances will then become sensible. 

ETHER. 

301. Organic Radicals, — ^When equal weights of oil of 
vitriol and alcohol are heated in a retort, a vapor passes 
over, which may be condensed into a colorless, limpid fluid, 
blown as ether, or tulphuric ether, because sulphuric acid is 
employed to obtain it The composition is C4 H^ O ; differing 
from alcohol in the aflbence of the elements of one atom of 
water, which has been taken away by the sulphuric acid 
(see Chart). In a theoretical point of view, ether is looked 
upon as the oxide of an organic radical, ethyle, which is 
represented by the formula C4H«. Ether, according to this 
view, would be oxide of ethyle, and alcohol a hydrated oxide 
of ethyle. The ethyle is looked upon as a radical, or root, 
from which springs a series of compounds, just as potassium 
may be regarded as the radical or root of potash, hydrate of 
potash, sulphate of potash, d^c. Potassium is a simple radi- 
cal, and as ethyle appears to comport itself in a similar man- 
ner, it b called a compound radical. 

892. Properties of Ether, — ^Ether has a hot, pungent 
taste, and a fragrant odor. It is extremely volatile, disap- 
pearing even when poured through the air irova one vessel 
into another. It evaporates so rapidly that when poured 
upon the hand it produces cold ; hence it is used in cooling 
lotions in surgery. It boils at 96°, or when exposed to the 
sun in summer, and is very combustible, burning with more 
light than alcohol, and some smoke. It is used to relieve 

How is 0alphiiric ether obtained f What ia a oompoimd radical ? 
EmmiaratethepropertlflaofelhMr. For what la it mad} 
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and prevent spasms in asthma, in doses of half a tea-spoonfui 
mixed with water. Vapor of ether, mixed with air and re- 
spired, produces an intoxicating effect like laughing-gas, and 
also insensibility to psun, like chloroform. It dissolves the 
fats and oils, and is hence of great importance in Orgaiuc 
Chemistry. 

393. Chhroform, — ^This is made by distilling alcohol with 
chloride of lime in a capacious retort. Its composition is 
Cs H CI,. It is a dense, limpid fluid, half as heavy again as 
water, and very volatOe. Its vapor, when breathed, produces 
insensibility, so that severe surgical operations are experienced 
without pain. 

CHEMISTRY OP BREAD-MAKING. 

394. Chain and Flour, — ^The grain of which bread is 
made consists mostly of starch, gluten, and sugar : these are 
to be so changed from their raw state as to become agree- 
able to the taste and easily digested. The grain is pulverized, 
or ground in mills, and separated by sifting, or halting , into 
different qualities of flour or meal. The ligneous husk of 
grain produces the bran, while the flour is formed by the 
interior white portions. The gluten is tougher and more 
(Ufficult to grind than the starch, hence the finest and whitest 
flour, obtained by repeated siftings, contains a larger propor- 
tion of starch, the darker colored flour being richer in gluten; 
and as the nutritive properties of flour are in proportion to 
the quantity of the nitrogenized element (gluten), the latter 
kind will make the most nutritious bread. 



How is cbloroform made Y What eflbct does it produce when breathed ? 

What are the chief aabstanceB in grain ? What is the ilrst proceaa to which the 
grain iBBubJeded? From what part of the grain is the bran derived? From what 
is Itae floor formedt What floor contains moat starch? What kinds are richest 
ingloien? Which wiKoMke the most notrltloasbmd? 
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305. AdtdteraHoM of WhecUm Fkmr.— The flour of 
wheat, which is most generallj employed for bread, is some- 
times adulterated with potato starch. It may be detected 
by adding nitric acid» which changes the flour to a fine 
orange yellow, whereas it does not affect the coIcn* of the 
starch.-— ( Ure.) It is also often mixed with chalk, hme, and 
gypsum, which is shown by the increased specific gravity of 
the flour, and by the excesuve quantity of ashes left upon 
burning. 

396. Rising of the Dough, — ^When flour is mixed with 
water, kneaded into a dough, and baked, if it be in a thick 
mass it will be tough and clammy ; if spread out thin it will be 
hard and homy, and in both cases it will be very indigestible. 
To avoid these properties of bread, and form a light, spongy 
dough, various methods are employed. If a paste of flour 
and water be set aside for some days, in a warm place, it 
putrefies and turns sour ; and if a portion of this be incor- 
porated into fresh dough, it excites the vinous fermentation. 
The decomposing gluten acts upon the sugar (370) of the 
flour, resolving it into alcohol and carbonic acid. The car- 
bonic acid is liberated, in the form of minute bubbles of gas, 
throughout the whole substance of the dough; and being 
caught, as it were, by the adhesive gluten, it causes the mass 
to swell and rise. These bubbles form the pores or vesicles, 
which, in the best bread, are small and uniform, but some- 
times constitute large, irregular cavities, or holes, in the heart 
of the loaf. This is liable to take place if the dough is too 
watery, or not sufficiently kneaded, or if the flour is too finely 
ground, or the heat of the oven is insufficient. 



How may the adnlteretioDS of floor be detected? 

How may the vinous fennentaUoa be excited in bread? What ia the eflbot of 
the liberation of carlionic add? How do these yesicles appear in good breed? 
How in IndUTavnt qoalitios? When will this be Uk^ to occor? 
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897. Ferment used in JBread-making, — The pairefying 
dough used to excite fermentation is called leaven. Brew* 
er's yeast, formed hy the fermenting action of malt, in the 
process of making beer, is the most prompt and active of all 
the alcohol ferments ; for malring bread its use is regarded 
as much superior to common leaven. If the fermentation 
proceeds too far, the dough becomes sour; that is, the 
vmous passes into the acetous fermentation, the alcohol 
changes to vinegar. When this has occurred, the evil is 
readily corrected by the addition of a little carbonate of soda» 
or magnesia, which neutralizes the acid. The acetate of 
soda, or magnesia, thus formed, gives to the bread no disa- 
greeable taste, and acts upon the system only as a mild 
aperient ; it is therefore unobjectionable. 

398. Dough raised without Ferment, — By fermentation 
the bread is raised at the expense of the sugar contained in 
the flour ; but any method, by which a gas may be set free 
throughout the doughy mass, answers the same purpose. If 
bicarbonate of soda be mingled with the flour, and dilute 
muriatic acid afterwards added, the acid and soda combine, 
forming common salt, and carbonic acid is rapidly disen- 
gaged, forming a very light sponge. It must be kneaded 
immediately. Carbonate of anmionia (smelling-salts) is also 
used for the same purpose, particularly for making sponge- 
cake and light biscuit : the salt is volatilized by the heat of 
baking. Water, impregnated with carbonic acid, is some- 
times used to raise bread. 

399. Effect of Baking upon Bread. — ^In the process of 
baking, the elements of the dough are changed by heat. 



What is the h«tt leayen for hnMid-miildiig? If the Tinoos Itomentation pi 
kito the aoetoiu, how may the eyll be remedied? 

li there aaj method of maUiig hread Ught, except at tb9 espeoae of the flovf 
Whatliit? 
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The alcohol formed by fermentatioii b expelled as vapor. 
Attempts have been made in very large bakeries to con- 
dense and save it» and a weak spirit was obtained, but it 
seems not to have p^d for the trouble of collecting it. The 
effect of heat upon the gluten and the starch is to destroy 
their distinctive characters ; they form a chemical compound, 
and cannot be separated, as before, by a stream of water. 
In consequence of this change, and also because of its light- 
ness, bread is readily soluble in the juices of the stomach, 
or, in other words, is easy of digestion. We have seen that 
starch (363) by the action of heat is transformed into solu- 
ble dextrine, or gum ; a part of the starch also undergoes this 
change in the oven, especially on the surface of the baked 
bread, which receives the strongest heat from the roof of 
the oven. If the crust of the hot bread is rubbed over with 
water, and restored for a few minutes to the oven, some of 
the dextrine dissolves, forming that smooth, shining surface 
which we see on loaves of bread and rolls. The water 
added to the flour forms about one-third the weight of the 
bread. A small portion has evaporated by the heat of 
baking, but most of it becomes fixed, that is, enters into 
chemical union with the substance of the bread. 

400. Nutritive Value of Bread from Wheat. — The expe- 
rience of all civilized people agrees with the results of 
Chemistry in indicating wheat as the first of the bread-pro- 
ducing grains. The following comparison of its composition 
with that of milk and blood will show its high nutritive 
powers. It will be remembered that milk constitutes the 
sole food from which all the parts of the yoimg animal are 



What is the effect of baking upon bread T How does the heat ailbct the glnten 
■nd atarch T How is the shining sorflu^ seen on the amstof broad and raDa Ibrnn- 
6d? How much water is contained in the bread? 

How to wheat dassed among bread-prododng graliui? 
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formed ; while blood, which supplies the whole body with 
its elements of nutrition, must necessarily represent the 
whole body in its chemical constitution. 
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Fibrine, 




Albumen, 


Albumen, 


Albumen. 
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" " magnesia^ 
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The analogy in this case does not extend to the relative 
quantities of each element. 

401. Dyspepsia, or Orahxim Bread, is formed from wheat- 
en flour which retains its bran. With weak stomachs, it 
agrees better than the finer kinds, and is probably healthful 
for all. Rye forms a nutritive bread, although inferior in 
this respect to wheat. It is more retentive of water than 
wheat, and hence remains longer moist. Its effect upon the 
bowels is laxative. Bice has the opposite tendency. It is 
said that a mixture of 75 per cent, of rye with 25 of rice 
forms a good bread, free from the defects of both. Indian 
com msJies an excellent species of bread. It contains a 
much larger proportion of oil than the other grains. The 
proportion of the oily element varies from 8 to 10 per 
cent., the yellow variety containing more than the white. 
Corn-meal deteriorates in the air more quickly than wheat 
or other flour; this is caused by the rapid oxidation of 



From what is Graham bread madaf ^%at is laid of it? What is laidof lya 
bread? Wbataretheproperaesof bread made of Indian oom? 
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the oil (428), and does not take place when the grain is un- 
ground. The oily matter which resides in a certain portion of 
the seed-grain, hj baking, is diffdsed throughout the starchy 
and glutinous matter of the meal, communicating that pecu- 
liar taste and aroma which distinguishes corn-bread. 

402. Alum is eztensiyely used by bakers to improve the 
appearance of bread. It augments its firmness and hard- 
ness, rendering it less liable to crumble when cut, and ena- 
bling the baker to separate the loaves more readily after 
their removal from the oven. It also increases its whiteness, 
so that inferior kmds of flour can be made into bread of the 
best aspect. Several other saline substances are also some- 
times introduced into baker's bread for dishonest purposes. 
Their presence is Easily detected. 2000 grains of pure bread 
will not yield more than from 15 to 25 grains of ashes ; if 
more than this is found, they have been added fraudulently. 



OLEAGINOUS PRODUCTS OF PLANTS. 

FATS AND OILS. 

403. Identity of the Oils and Fats, — The oils and fats 
possess the same chemical qualities, the only difference be- 
ing in their covmstency, which depends upon the tempera- 
ture. An oil may be called a liquid fat, or a fat, a solid (h1. 
The same body, as tallow or lard, by a slight alteration of 
temperature, changes from a solid to a hquid, without alter- 
ing its essential properties. What the Africans call palm- 
oil, and know only as a liquid, we call palm-butter, because 
in this country it is a solid. Oily substances are found in 

For what purpose is alam used In bread? JETowiMy impwUin in bread he A- 
teeted? 

What to the dillference between an oil and a ftt? In what parts of plants does 
liloocnrT What are the hard oils called 7 
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CM>iisiderable quantities in plants. They occur in many seeds, 
as that of flax ; also in nuts, as the walnut and almond, from 
which they are obtained by pressure. They are of various 
degrees of consistence, from thin almond or spermaceti oil, to 
solid tallow. The hard oils of vegetables are frequently 
termed vegetable butters, as nutmeg-butter, palm-butter. 
The animal fats, in strictness, require to be considered among 
animal products in the third division of the work ; but in 
properties and composition they are identical with the vege- 
table oils, and therefore cannot be conveniently separaCed 
from them. 

404. Volatile and Fixed Oils. — The oils are of two kinds, 
fixed and volatile. The fixed oils are highly inflammable, do 
not unite with or dissolve in water, are slippery and unctu- 
ous, and do not evaporate in the air ; if placed upon paper, 
they communicate to it a permanent stain. They are usually 
bland and mild to the taste, and are decomposed by the 
action of heat. The volatile oils are also inflammable and 
nearly insoluble in water, but they are hot and pungent to 
the taste, and evaporate in the air. A drop left upon paper 
passes away, leaving no stain. They occasion the peculiar 
odor emitted by many plants. 

405. Amount of Oily Product from different Sources. — 
The oily substances of vegetation are principally accumida- 
ted in the fruit, and particularly in the seed. In herbace- 
ous plants they are less abundant, although existing in con- 
siderable proportion in the straw and stalks of grain. The 
proportion of oil in various substances, by the most recent 
determinations, is as follows : In Indian com, 9 per cent., 
oats 3*3, fine wheat flour 1*4, bran from the same 4*65, rice 

How are the oils divided? Glye the properties of Am fixed oili. Wkal It fkt 
character of the TolatUe oils ? 
How is the oil lh>in plants obtained 7 
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1, dry hay 3 to 4, straw of wheat 3-2, oat-straw 5-1, c^re- 
seeds 54, linseed 32, white mustard 36, black mustard 18, 
alnioiids 46, cocoonut 47, walnuts 50, yotk of eggs 28'75, 
cow'b milkS'lS per cent. They are obtained by mechanical 
pressure, as linaeed oil, by the agency of heat, as in the 
animal fats, by distillation, and by solution in ether. 

406. Proximate Prindj^ of ike OUs. — Chemists have 
diown that fata and oik have a true saline composition ; that 
is, they conust of acids in comlnnation with a base. The 
proximate principle of the oils, which plays the part of a 
base, neutralizing acids, is called glycerine, so named from 
its sweetish taste. When pure it is a thick, syrupy, inodor- 
ous liqiud, soluble in all proportions in water and alcohol, 
and has the compoutjon C, H, Og. It is expelled from its 
combination by the ordinary alkalies. Qlycerine is united 
in the oils with three add substances : Stearic acid (Cn 
H„ 0,), mai^aric acid (Cm H^ 0,), and oleic acid (C»H„ 
O4). — {Siliiman.) With stearic acid it forms stearate of 
glycerine, or ttearim : with margaric acid it forms margarate 
of glycerine, or margarine ; and with oleic acid it forma oleate 
of glycerine, or oleine. Stearine, margarine, and oleine are 
therefore distinct oily or proximate principles. They are 
each a combination of a fatty acid with a base. They have 
different properties, and may be readily sepiarated from Uie 
oily bodies in which they are combined together. 

407. Oleine is that portion of oil which causes its fluidity. 
The thinner and more liquid aa oil or fat, the more oleina 
does it contain. Olive oil, and vegetable oils generally, 
contain a large portion of oleine. The hard fats cont^ less 
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of it in proportion to their hardness, hence it exists in 
greater quantity in the fat of the swine than in the harder 
tallow of the sheep or ox. It is expressed on a great scale 
from lard, for burning in lamps, and for other uses. 

408. Stearine and Margarine. — Stearine gives to certain 
fats and oils the opposite property of solidity. It is most 
abundant in tallow and suet. It is obtained by subjecting 
the solid fats to great pressure, in flannel or hair bags, be- 
tween hot iron plates ; the oleine is separated, and flows 
away. The solid stearine thus procured is used for the 
manufacture of stearine candles, which very much resemble 
those of wax. Oils which are liquid at common temperatures 
contain a small proportion of stearine in solution, as may be 
shown by exposing them to the action of snow or ice, when 
the stearine is deposited and the oleine floats above : hence 
in winter olive and castor oils deposit solid stearine, and be- 
come thick. A pound of tallow contains about three-fourths 
of a pound of stearine, of ohve oil not more than one-fourth. 
Margarine resembles stearine in its property of hardness ; it 
exists in human fat, butter, goose-fat, and olive oil. 

409. Variation in the Proportion of these Elements, — 
The solid and fluid parts are mixed together in difierent pro- 
portions in the oily substances of different plants and ani- 
mals, and in different parts of the same animal. They are 
also modified by feeding, and other circumstances. Thus 
the tallow from animals fed upon dry, ripe fodder, is more 
solid than when they are fed upon grains. The superior 
hardness of Russian tallow is due to this circumstance, their 
animals being fed upon dry fodder eight months in the year. 

^Vliat property does stearine give to substances T Where is it most abundant ? 
How is it obtained ? For what is it used ? Why do oUve and castor oils beooma 
fbick in winter? What is said of maigarine ? Where is it Ibond ? 

What efltet does the food of animals have upon their oily parts? Howmajylhli 
and oils be bleached ? Upon what does the odor of oils depend ? 

18* 
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Fate and ofls are gaierally either coloriess or sfightfy yeUoir* 
bat may be bleached by the protracted action of light The 
stearic, margaric, and oldc acids which they contain are 
without smell, but some of them have peculiar odors de- 
pendent upon the presence of certain vciatUe acids ; thus, 
butter contains hutyric add, goats' fat hirdc acid, whale (n1 
phocmie acid, Ac. 

410. Why OUy Bodies are Inflammable. — ^By reference 
to the Chart, or the formula we have just given (406) for 
their proximate principles, it will be seen that the oil group 
consists almost entirely of carbon and hydrogen, with but a 
very small proportion of oxygen. They are thus composed 
of two elements, which have a most powerful affinity for 
oxygen ; we should, therefore, conclude that they must be 
exceedingly combustible, and such is the fact. Every one 
is aware of the violence with which they bum when set on 
fire ; and being rich in hydrogen, they produce a large flame. 
Bo strong is this attraction for oxygen, that when cotton, 
tow, straw, and cloth, which present an extended surface to 
the action of the atmosphere, are imbued with oil, they often 
take fire spontaneously (spontaneous combustion), and thus 
frequently occasion conflagrations. In consequence of their 
combustibility, and the large quantity of light which they 
emit in burning, oleaginous bodies are universally used as a 
source of illumination. Some of them are converted into 
gas (oil gas), several of them are consumed in lamps in the 
liquid state, while the solid fats are formed into candles. 

411. Way in which a Candle Bums, — In burning gas no 
wicks are used, and yet their use in lamps and candles seems 
to be to bring their materials into a gaseous form. In a bum- 
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ii^ ouidle, the fst below is melted by the heat ng-»- 
into the fonn of a hollow cup, h d. Fig. 20, which 
may be considered a reaerroir of oil The wiclt, 
consisting of parallel cotton fibres, acts as a sys- 
tem of capillary vessels, drawing or sucking up 
the liquid as fast as it is consumed abore. The 
liquid oil ia thus carried into the hollow isterior 
of the flame (77), where it ia exposed to a high 
temperature without being able to come in con- 
tact with air ; it is in the same poaltion as if it 
were incloaed in an iron retort between red-hot 
coals. It is here immediately conTerled into 
gaseous and vaporous combustible products, which form the 
inner dark portion of the flame. The ofGce of the wick ia to 
maintain a steady supply of oil to he distilled or vaporized 
in the flame ; but as the candle bums down the wick of 
course extends upward in the centre of the flame, where it 
remains charred and unconsumed, the access of air being 
prevented by the surrounding cone of flre. As the charred 
wick increases in size, it impedes the activity of combustion, 
and consequently causes a deposit of unbumt carbon, in the 
form of a spongy. Booty snuff at the top, which darkens the 

413. Plaited Wicks. — In some of the flner candles, as 
wax, sperm, and stearine, this evil has been avoided by 
plaiting or twisting the wicks. By this means the free ends 
of the fibres constantly bend out of the flame, as at e. Fig. 
20, and are reduced to ashes. The symmetry of the flame 
is injured by this arrangement, as it follows the directJon of 
the inclining wick fibres. The rim of the cup is also apt to 
be melted down on one side, ao that the Uquid fat gutters 
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over the edge. Hub «vil ts bo serions as to prevent the «s« 
of plaited wicks ia common taBow candles, which suffer more 
than the harder and more infusible kinds. The power of the 
common wick to influence the quantity of light emitted hy a 
candle flame, is thus shown by the experiments of Peelet. 
The intensity of the light from a freshly snufied candle (six 
to the pound) being represented by 100, it becomes in 4 
minutes 92, in 8 minutes 60, in 10 minutes 41, in 12 min- 
utes 38, in 16 minutes 84, in 20 minutes S2, in 22 minutes 
25, in 24 minutes 20, in 28 minutes 19, in 30 minutea 1*7, 
and in 40 minutes 14. Less than half an hour, therefore, ia 
sufBcient to reduce the light of an unsnuffed csmdle to one- 
seventh its original brilliancy. 

413. Different Candlei Compared. — It has been found 
that the quantity of material consumed per hour in burning, 
by different candles, is as follows : they were six to the 
pound, and occasionally snuffed, so as to mainttun as nearly 
as posdble an equable flame. Stearine consumed per hour 
164 gr^ns, spermaceti 143, wax 134, tallow (moulds) 128- 
The relfltiye proportions of light produced were, for the 
spermaceti 10, the stearine 7-4, the wax 6-6, and the tallow 
IT, The consumption of sperm oil by a well-trimmed ar- 
gaad lamp of the ordinary dimenaons (wick one inch in di- 
ameter) was about 800 gr^ns per hour ; it gave a light 
equal to 10 or 11 spermaceti candles of six to ^e pound. 

414. Oil a* a PTe»ervative.—Oi\j bodies are lighter than 
water, and will not mix with it ; they therefore float upon ite 
surface, and are sometimes employed to protect substances 
from the action of the air. Thus fresh lemon-jmce, if exposed 
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to the air, speedily moulds, but if covered with oil it does not. 
Preserved fruits also keep much longer when melted butter 
is poured over them. Having no affinity for water, sub- 
stances which are imbued with it are impenetrable to that 
liquid ; hence by greasing our shoes they are protected 
from absorbing moisture. Oiled iron does not rust in damp 
air, while wood or fabrics which are charged with oil are 
preserved from decay by the exclusion of water, which is an 
active agent of decomposition. 

DRYING OILS. 

415. Oily bodies, if protected from the air, undergo little 
change ; if exposed to it, they absorb its oxygen, gradually 
thicken, and some finally become quite hard and sohd. 
These are termed drying oils, and are used in paints and 
for the manufacture of varnishes. 

416. Linseed Oil. — ^This is the most important of the 
drying oils, and is obtained by expression from the seeds of 
common flax, which yield from 20 to 25 per cent, of their 
weight. When the seeds are submitted to pressure at com- 
mon temperatures {cold dratoing, or cold pressure), the oil 
is of a pale-yellow color and of the greatest purity, but if at 
a steam heat a larger quantity may be obtained ; it is then 
of an amber color, and more liable to become rancid (423). 
It is slowly bleached by sunlight, and when long kept in a 
half-filled bottle it thickens, and ddfes not dry well. It has 
a specific gravity of 0*93. The drying properties of linseed 
oil, which adapt it to the painter's use, are greatly increased 
by boiling for several hours with the addition of a little 
litharge (protoxide of lead) — two to four oimces of litharge 
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to every gallon of oil ; a little acetate of lead and sulphate 
of zinc are also sometimes introduced with henefit. The 
product is known as hoiled oil, purified oil, and drying oil. 
It acquires by boiling a brownish-red color, and hence wh^i 
white-lead is to be made into a paint with linseed oil it is 
prepared in the unboiled state, in consequence of its paler 
color. The change wrought in the oil by boiling, consists 
in depriving it of certain gummy, mucilaginous matters which 
are dissolved in it, and greatly retard the drying. The 
compounds of lead combine with this mucilage, formiog an 
insoluble body, which is precipitated as a white sediment. 
If, after boiling for a time, the oil is set fire to and permitted 
to bum for half an hour, and the flame then extinguished 
by placing a cover upon the vessel (burning oil or fat should 
nev«r be quenched with water), it acquires a viscid, tenacious 
consistency, and forms printers* ink by the addition of a due 
quantity of lamp-black. 

417. Oil'dlk consists of silk cloth to which several coat- 
ings of purified linseed oil have been successively applied. 
Oil-cloth is cotton cloth which has been treated in a similar 
manner. Mixed or ground with various coloring matters, 
chiefly metallic oxides, linseed oil forms numerous paints, 
which are smeared upon wood to preserve it and give it 
color. 

418. Walnut Oil is obtained by pressure from wahiuts ; it 
is of a pale yellowish-green color, and of a peculiar odor. 
When fresh it is sometimes used for culinary purposes, but 
when rancid it is purgative. It is more drying than linseed 
oil, and possesses less color, which renders it a valuable in- 

properties increased? What is it then called? Why is it not boiled when white* 
lead la to be used withit? What ia the efRsct of boiling? How is printers* ink 
made? 
WhatiaolMlk? WhalisoilKdoth? Whatiiialdofwalnatoil? 
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gredient of many paints. It is sometimes used for burning 
in lamps, and as a basis for varnish. 

419. Hemp-seed Oil is of a greenish-yellow color, has a 
disagreeable smeU, and a mawkish taste. It is extensively 
used for making paints, varnishes, and soft soaps. 

420. Poppy Oil, expressed from the seed of the poppy, is 
of a paJe-yellow color, inodorous, and of a slightly agreeable 
flavor, much resembling olive oil, which is sometimes adul- 
terated with it. It makes a clear varnish, and is used at the 
table as a substitute for olive oil. It has none of the nar- 
cotic properties of the poppy-juice. 

421. Croton Oil is expressed from the seeds of a plant 
which grows in India. It is a thick, brown oil, of a peculiar 
odor, and acrid taste. It is powerfully purgative. 

422. Castor Oil is obtained from the seeds, or beans, of 
the castor-oil plants It is of a pale straw color, and has a 
bland, but somewhat nauseous flavor. Its principal use is in 
medicine, as a mild laxative. It is also used for printing-ink, 
and ID perfumery as an application to the hair. 

THE UNCTUOUS OILS. 

423. Hie Unctuous Oils are such as do not dry up when 
exposed to the air, but continue soft and sticky. This prop- 
erty renders them very valuable for diminishing the friction 
of rubbing surfaces, as the axles of carriages and other ma- 
chines, a purpose to wliich the drying oils are not adapted. 
For the same reason, the unctuous oils are worked into 
leather to maintain it in a soft and pliable condition. The 
unctuous oils and fats are liable, by long exposure to the air, 
to turn rancid; that is, they absorb oxygen and generate 

WbaftisnidoflieBiiHMedoat Of poppy ott? Oforotofioil? Of castor oQt 
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peouliar acids, which emit a disagreeable odor. This change 
appears to result principally from minute quantities of nitro- 
genized organic tissues, which remaun diffused through the 
fats. The rancidity of oleaginous bodies may be in a great 
measure removed by boiling them with water and a little 
magnesia, until it has lost the property of reddening htmus. 

424. How Unctuous Oils are Purified. — As the drying 
oils are purified by oxide of lead, so the same change is pro- 
duced in unctuous oils by sulphuric acid. We have seen 
(189) that this acid possesses the property d charring or- 
ganic substances, but it does not act with equal energy upon 
alL When added to oil, it first attacks its nitrogenized and 
mucila^ous impurities : these are decomposed and precipi- 
tated. When just sufficient acid is used to effect this object, 
the mucilage alone is charred ; if too much, the oil itself is 
decomposed. 

425. Olive OH, or Sweet Oil. — ^This oil is obtained by 
pressure from the fleshy or pulpy part of the fruit of the 
olive-tree. The finest kind is of a yellowish color, has a thin 
consistence, a slight odor, an agreeable taste, and when swal- 
lowed leaves a very slight sense of acrimony in the throat. 
When pure it has less tendency to change than almost any 
other of the fat oils, but the inferior qualities soon become 
rancid. It contains 72 per cent, of oleine and 28 of marga- 
rine, the latter of which congeals in cold weather. Being 
less apt than most other oils to thicken by exposure to air, it 
is preferred for greasing delicate machinery, especially watch 
and clock work. It is used at table as a condiment for 
salads, and is hence termed salad oil. In Spain it is used as 
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a subsdtute for butter. Taken in large quantities, it acts as 
a mild laxative. 

426. Palm OH is a solid butter-like oil, of an oraQge< 
yellow color, obtained by pressure from the fruit of the palm- 
tree. It is readily blanched by heat, or the joint action of 
air, light, and moisture, and also by chlorine. It contains 70 
per cent, of oleme and 30 of stearine, and is used in the man- 
ufacture of soap and candles. Oil of almonds is expressed 
from sweet almonds ; also from bitter almonds by cold pres- 
sure, as if heat is employed the oil contains prussic acid. 
It is mainly used in liniments, ointments, and soap. Unctu- 
ous oils are also obtained from rape-seed, beech-nuts, hazeU 
nuts, and the stones of fruits. 

ANIMAL FATS. 

427. These are contained in the bodies of animals, in 
what is termed cellulaf iisstie or adipose membrane. They 
are obtained by a heat sufficient to liquefy the fat, and burst 
the including cell, or sack. The more sohd portion of the 
fat (stearine) forms a layer next to the inner surface of the 
cell-membrane, the softer part (oleine) being inclosed with- 
in. Fat forms about one-twentieth the weight of a healthy 
animal. 

428. Mutton Tallow. — ^This is a very white and solid fat. 
It has little odor when fresh, but acquires a peculiar, rancid 
smell, when exposed for some time to air. 

429. Beef Tallow is of a yellowish-white color, firm, and 
yields 76 per cent, of stearine to 25 of oleine. 

430. Neat's-foot Oil is obtained from the feet of oxen, by 
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fint dhresdng them of the hoof and hair, and then boOmg 
them with water. This oil remains liquid below 32°, and is 
not liable to change or rancidity. It is used for (xHmg 
leather and greasing machinery ; particularly steeple-clock% 
which require, in consequence of the cold to which they are 
often exposed, an oil not liable to solidify. 

431. S6g*9 Lard is a white, inodorous, soft fat, which, 
when long exposed to the air. grows yellow, rancid, and 
sour. It yields 38 per cent of stearine, which has been 
used for ^e manufacture of candles, and 62 per cent oi 
oleine, which is considerably used for burning in lamps. 
Ooose-fat consbts of 68 oleine and 32 stearine. 

432. Change of the Human Body tnto Adipocere, — Hu- 
man fat is soft, yellowish, without odor, varying little in 
different parts of the system. The bodies of persons that 
have been for years buried m church-yards are sometimes 
found to have been changed into a peculiar substance, resem- 
bling fat, and termed adipocere. The same kind of fatty 
matter is formed in the vats which collect the ofial from 
dissecting-rooms and slaughter-houses ; it is also found when 
the bodies of animals are exposed to running water till the 
muscular and membranous parts have been washed away. 
It has been shown that this substance is the original fat oi 
the body, which has re^sted decomposition, and is partly in 
the stat§ of a fatty acid, and partly saturated by ammonia, 
with traces of lime and magnesia. — (Brande.) 

433. Train Oil ( Whale Oil).— Oil is obtained from the 
fat of various fishes, as the whale, the dolphm, the seal. It 
is of a yellow color, and not of a disagreeable odor, imless 
the fish were putrid, or the oil was expressed by a strong 
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lieat. Whale oil is used for iUumination, to greafie leather, 
in medicine, and in soap-making. 

434. Spermizceti Oil is extracted from cavities in the head 
of the sperm whale, and is superior to common whale oil for 
burning ui lamps. When cooled, after the death of the 
animal, it deposits a white, sparkling, crystalline, fatty sub- 
stance, so hard that, when rubbed, it crumbles to powder. 
When purified, it is used for candles. 

WAX. 

435. Some plants produce a considerable quantity of a 
substance resembling beeswax, and which, in some of its 
properties, approaches the fatty bodies. The glossy coating, 
or yamish, which is observed upon the surface of leaves, 
fruit, and bark, rendering them impermeable to water, con- 
sists of vegetable wax. It occurs in large quantities in the 
common cabbage. 

436. Beeswax, a secretion of the honey-bee, is the most 
important of these bodies. In its ordinary state it is yellow, 
but is bleached white by exposing it for some time in thin 
ribands, to the joint action of air, light, and moisture. Com- 
mercial beeswax is very commonly adulterated with the flour 
of peas and beans, with starch, and even brick-dust. These 
may be readily detected by spirits of turpentine, which takes 
up the wax, but leaves the impurities undissolved. Resin, 
too, is often used: it may be separated by cold alcohol, 
which dissolves it. Wax is much used for candles, but is 
not adapted to be either dipped or moulded. The wax can- 
dles are made either by appljdng wax, softened in hot water, 

Bpennaoeti oil ? For what is it used ? 
Is wax a vegetable product ? Upon what perls is it found ? 
How may impurities in beeswax be detected? How are wax candles made? 
What are the uses of beeswax? 
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little bj littk, to the wick, bj the hand, or by pomii^ 
melted wax upon the suspended wick with a ladle. When 
the candles have thus grown sufficientlj large, they ai^e 
rolled upon a table to give them the exact form. Beeswax 
is used for smoothing sewing-thread, and when dissolved in 
potash-ley it forms a peculiar soap, used for polishing floors. 

487. P<nnt at which Oils Solidify. — ^The temperatures at 
which various oily substances pass from the liquid to the 
solid state are thus compared : Beef tallow about 100^ F. ; 
mutton tallow 100^ to 106^ stearine from tallow 131^ 
palm oil 85^, stearine from palm 120^, hog's lard 81^, stea- 
rine from hog's lard 110°, spermaceti 112*^, beeswax 150°, 
almond oil 30° ; olive oil deposits 28 per cent of stearine at 
22°, margarine of butter 118°, oleme of butter 32°. 

438. OUy Bodies as Food, — ^As the oily bodies are found 
diffused in considerable quantities in those vegetable sub- 
stances which form the natural diet of man, there can 
be no doubt of their healthfulness as food. Yet it b 
equally certain that when separated and consumed as they 
3ften are in large quantities, they prove highly injurious. 
" Fixed oil or fat," says Dr. Pereira, " is more diflScult of di-- 
gestion, and more obnoxious to the stomach, than any other 
alimentary principle. Indeed, in some more or less obvious 
or concealed form, I believe it will be found the offending 
ingredient in nine-tenths of the dishes which disturb weak 
stomachs. Many dyspeptics who have most religiously 
avoided the use of oil or fat in its obvious or ordinary state 
(as fat meat, marrow, butter, and oil), unwittingly employ 
it in some more concealed form." Much of the bad effects 
of oily substances upon the stomach is probably caused by 
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the way in which they are frequently cooked. The fats, by 
heating, give off, with other voaltile oils and fatty acids, a 
peculiar acrid substance called acroleine. In the process 
of frpng, which is earned on at a high temperature, they are 
liable to this decomposition, and when taken into the stom- 
ach turn sour and rancid, producing heartburn. For this 
reason, frying is the most objectionable of all the methods 
by which oily substances are prepared for the table. Fatty 
bodies are ranked among the heat-producing foods (574) 
or elements of respiration, for which they are remarkably 
adapted. They cannot support nutrition nor sustain life. 
Animals which have been fed entirely upon butter and lard, 
refuse to take it after some time, and ultimately die of 
inanition. 

ACTION OF ALKALIES UPON THE FIXED OILS. 

439. Saponification, or Production of Soap. — It was sta- 
ted that the proximate principle of the oils and fats, stearine, 
margarine, and oleine, are saline bodies ; that is, they consist 
of fatty acids combined with a common base, glycerine. 
When other bases, as potash, soda, or ammonia, are made 
to act upon the fatty substances, they expel the glycerine 
from its combination, and take its place, uniting with the 
fatty acids, and forming soaps. Soaps are therefore regular 
salts, combinations of margaric, stearic, and oleic acids, with 
potash, soda, ammonia or lime. The change by which they 
re produced is called saponification. The capability of 
being saponified is one of the most important properties of 
the oil family, and they are hence divided into two classes, 
the saponifiable and the non-saponifiable oils. The Jlxed oils 
belong to the former class. 

How are soaps fonned? What are they? WhatissaponiflcattoD? Howareth* 
dlsdiTlded? 
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440. ProoeBS of Soap-making. — The alkalieB in general 
ose for soap-making are potash and soda. They require to 
be in a caustic state, which is produced bj dissolving them, 
and passing the solution (ley) through newly slaked lime, 
which takes away their carbonic acid. In this caustic ley 
the fats are boiled, their glycerine is set free, and the fatty 
acids combining with the alkali form soap, which exists as 
a solution in the water. In order to obtain the soap in a 
solid fonn, the solution is boiled down to a certain degree of 
concentration, when the soap ceases to be soluble, and rises 
to the surface in a soft, half-melted state. This being drawn 
off into moulds, cools and forms hard soap. If soda ley is 
used, the soap may be separated from the water in which it 
is dissolved by adding common salt which fonns a brine, 
and at once coagulates the soap ; if potash ley \& used, the 
addition of salt decomposes the potash soap, and forms a 
soap of soda. 

441. Hard and Soft Soaps. — ^The consistence of soaps 
depends chiefly upon its alkalies, soda giving rise to hard 
soap, and potash to soft soap, the latter alkali being the 
more deliquescent. The consistence of the oil also somewhat 
influences the quality of hardness. The stearate of soda, 
therefore, forms the most solid soap, and the oleate of pot* 
ash the softest. Between these two extremes, any required 
degree of firmness can Ik) obtained by selecting the proper 
materials, and stopping the evaporation at any desirable 
point. 

442. Composition of different Kinds of Soap. — CcMnmoD 
yellow hard soap consists of soda with oil or fat and resin. 
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The latter element will not form a good soap with alkali 
alone, but requires to be worked with at least an equal 
weight of oil. The acid powers of resin are very feeble ; 
it neutralizes the soda less completely than oil, and the soap 
is therefore very alkaline, acting too powerfully upon woollen 
fabrics and all other animal fibres to which it is applied. 
Common white soap or curd soap consists of tallow and soda. 
Castile soap is composed of olive oil and soda colored with 
metallic oxides, chiefly oxides of iron, in such a way as to give 
it the desired mottled appearance. Green and black soap, 
employed in factories for cleansing colored cotton fabrics, 
is made of fish oil and potash. Windsor soap consists of 
tallow, a small proportion of olire oil and soda. Cocoanut 
oil gives to soap the property of forming a strong lather. 
Mne soft toilet soap is made with purified hog's lard and 
potash, colored and perfumed. Fancy soaps are essentially 
common soaps, mixed with different aromatic oils and color- 
ing substances, and diversified in form so as to suit the 
fashion of the day. 

443. Valtie of Soaps, — Soap has a powerful affinity for 
water, and may retain from 50 to 60 per cent of it and still 
remain in the solid state. Even when dry and hard it holds 
from 25 to 30 per cent, of water. There is hence an advan- 
tage to the consumer in purchasing dry and old soap, while 
the vender is interested in selling it with as large an amount 
of combined water as possible. To effect this, it is often 
kept in damp cellars and an atmosphere saturated with 
moisture to prevent it from drying. The quantity of mois- 
ture is easily determined by cutting the soap into thin slices, 
weighing and drying at a temperature not exceeding 212^; 
the loss of weight shows the proportion of water. The 

B«w aiMl why is Mtp often ntonled wifli motatoret How is a good soap 
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Tslue of aoap thus mainly depends upon its diynesB, bat 
it should also possess the proper degree of solubOit j. Some 
dissolve too freely in washing, and hence waste very rapidly 
when used, while others possess the opposite quality ; as, for 
example, ** the small cubic mass of white, waxy, stubborn 
substance generally met with on the washmg-stands of hed- 
rooms in hotels, and which for an indefinite period passes 
on from traveller to traveller, each in turn unsuccessful^ 
attempting by various manoeuvres and divers cunning immer- 
ttons in water to coax it into a lather/' A good soap should 
dissolve quite freely, feel very soft and pleasant upon the 
skin, and afford a thick, copious lather. 

444. Properties of Soap. — Soap is soluble in fresh water, 
but remains insoluble in salt water, except that made from 
Gocoanut oil, which dissolves in weak brine, and is therefore 
used for washing with sea-water. Acids, as acetic and 
sulphuric, decompose soap, uniting with its bases and set- 
ting free the fatty acids. Soaps of soda* and potash are 
decomposed by the salts of lime, a lime-soap being formed 
which is insoluble in water ; hence waters which cont^ 
sulphate or carbonate of lime wash badly (06). Mdrd wa- 
ter, when an alkaline soap is added, decomposes it, form- 
ing a rough, sticky, disagreeable, earthy soap, having no 
detergent properties, and being therefore unfit for washing. 
Soaps of metallic oxides, as oxide of lead, are employed 
medicinally for plasters. Soap is soluble in alcohol, form- 
ing tincture of soap, which is an excellent liniment for 
bruises. Soap dissolved in spirits of camphor forms opodd- 
doe. Volatile liniment is an ammoniacal soap. 

445. Mode in which Soaps act in cleansing. — As water 
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has no affinity for oily substances, and will not dissolye them, 
of course it cannot ahne remove them from any surfaces to 
which they may adhere. The skin is perpetually bedewed 
with oily matters which exude from the glands, and, imiting 
with dust and dirt, form a film or coating all over the body. 
Soap being always alkaline, acts upon the oil during ablu- 
tion, partially saponifies it, and renders the unctuous com- 
pound freely miscible with water, so as to be easily removed. 
The cuticle or outer layer of the skin is composed of albu- 
men, which is soluble in the alkalies (373). A portion of 
the excess of alkali which exists in soap must soften and dis- 
solve a part of the cuticle, which, when rubbed oflf, carries 
with it the dirt. Thus every washing with soap lemoves 
the old face of the scarf-skin, and leaves a new one. If the 
hands are too long exposed to the action of a very alkaline 
soap, they become tender, that is, the cuticle is dissolved 
away, and becomes so thin as not to protect the inner or 
sensitive skin. On the contrary, where the scarf-skin and 
dirt are rarely disturbed by soap, the sensibility of the skin 
is necessarily benumbed. The action of soap in cleansing 
textile fabrics is of a similar nature ; the alkali not only acts 
upon greasy matter, but, as is well known, dissolves all or- 
ganic substances. Being partly neutralized, its solvent 
power is less active than if it were in a free condition. The 
oily nature of the soap also increases the pliancy of the articles 
with which it is washed. It is said that woollen fabrics, if 
washed with a weak solution of carbonate of soda, will not 
shrink as when washed with soap. 

What Is the action of Boap in deandng dothes? What is its effect upon the 
fkin T If the skin is long exposed to the action of soap, what is the result f If 
•oap to seldom applied, what foUows ? What is said of washing wooUen flibries ? 
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OF THE VOLATILE PRINCIPLES OF PLANW. 

VOLATILE OILa 

446. Their Sources and Preparation, — ^The volatile <Nr 
ethereal oils take their name from the property of readily 
eyaporating in the air. They dissolve in alcohol, and their 
solutions are called essences. From this circumstance they are 
also known as essential ails. They are met with in all parts 
of plants — ^in the leaves, bark, and root, but principally in the 
flower. Somedmes different parts of the same plant contain 
different oils, as, for instance, the orange-tree, which fur- 
nbhes one from its leaves, another from its flower, and 
a third from the rind of its fruit. Essential oils are not so 
volatile as water ; nevertheless, they rise with the vapor of 
water ; and it is by this means that they are generally ex- 
tracted. The plant is put into a still, or alembic, containing 
water, and heat is applied. The vapor rises, passes over, 
and condenses in the receiver, carrying with it the oil which 
is found swimming upon the surface of the distilled water. 
When flowers or leaves are used, they are suspended in a 
cage in the centre of the still, in order to be acted on by the 
vapor only, because if they come in contact with the sides 
of the vessel the heat would injure them. 

447. Properties and Uses of the Ethereal Oils, — ^The vol- 
atile principles of plants are generally limpid and lighter 
than water, yet some are heavier, and others, as camphor, 
solid. They have not the greasy feel of the fat oils, but 

Wtaai are TolatUe oils T Why aro they caUed eawatial oUs ? Whence are fhej 
obtained ? How are they separated from the phint ? 
Give the propertiee of the wwentiftl oila. Whot ia itearopten ? Elaopten? How 

are nMdioated waten Ibrmed? Perflnaed waten ? FMftinied Tinegar? Pom*' 
torn? 
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are rather rough to the fingeili^ causing a cork moistened by 
them to squeak when twisted into a yial« They are in- 
flammable at lower temperatures than the fixed oils, and 
bum with a smoky flame. The more sohd portion of the 
essential oils is called stearopten, the liquid part eUiqpten, 
Exposed to the air, they imbibe oxygen, and are either con- 
verted into acids or dry up, and are changed to redns (453). 
A small portion of these oils is dissolved by water, sufficient 
to communicate to it their peculiar taste and smell. These 
solutions are sold by apothecaries imder the name of med- 
icated waters. Various oils, as bergamot, lavender, rose- 
mary, &c., dissolved in alcohol, form perfumed waters, as 
Cologne water (eau de Cologne), They dissolve in strong 
acetic acid, iormxigpeirfuTned vinegar, and when mixed with 
lard and other fixed oils form pomatum, hair-oil, &c. 

448. Composition of the Volatile Oils, — As respects com- 
position, the volatile oils are of two kinds. The first class 
consists of but two elements, carbon and hydrogen ; and a 
large number of them, as oil of turpentine, oil of lemons, oil 
of juniper, oil of black pepper, oil of citron, oil of parsley, 
are isomeric, all having the composition 0^ H4, or 2 (C^ H4). 
These are, therefore, vegetable hydro-carbons. The second 
class contains, in addition to carbon and hydrogen, a small 
proportion of oxygen, and sometimes sulphur and nitrogen. 
These are distinguished by their pungent, acrid properties, 
irritating the eyes, provoMng tears, and, when placed upon 
the skin, blistering it. The oils of mustard, onions, garlic, 
horse-radish, hops, and asafoetida, are the most common ex- 
amples of tins class. 

How are the volatile oils divided T OfwhatdoeafhefintdaflBCOiifliat? Wlial 
mtlwy called? WliatiBtheoompoaitfoBaiidpropertiMofthe Beooaddaoif 
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SSSENTIAL OILS WHICH CONTAIN ONI. 7 HTBROOEll 

AND CARBON. 

449. Oil of Turpentine, commonly called spirits of tur- 
pentine, is obtained by distilling with water the thick semi- 
fluid turpentine, which flows from the wounded bark of cer- 
tain species of the pine, and m the cheapest, most abundant, 
and most useful of all the volatile oils. It is a limpid, color- 
less tiquid of a peculiar odor. It boils at 314°, and has a 
sp. gr. of 0*87. It bums with a very luminous flame, and 
is extensively used as a source of light ; but in its common 
or crude state, it deposits a resinous substance, and soon 
clogs the lamp. To prevent this, it is redistilled, or rec- 
Hfied, and then goes under the name of camphene. The 
lamp must be so constructed as to furnish a copious supply 
of air, or the turpentine will smoke. Mixing with it a por- 
tion of alcohol also corrects this evil. A pint of good oil 
of turpentine bums in an argand lamp about ten hours, ^v- 
ing a light equal to about twelve spermaceti candles. It is 
largely employed in the manufacture of varnish to dissolve 
the resins, also in the preparation of paints, to remove grease- 
spots from cloth, dissolve India-rubber, and in medicine. 

460. Oil of Lemons is obtained from the rind of the lemon, 
both by expression and by distillation. It is very fluid, 
colorless, of an agreeable lemon odor, a pleasant, pungent 
flavor, and is often used by cooks as a substitute for lemon- 
peel. Oil of lemons is sold under the name of scouring- 
drops, and used to remove grease stains from silk, as the 
fixed (hIs all dissolve in the ethereal oils. OH of black pep- 

How is spirits of tnrpentiiieobuJned? What are its propofiesT What to cam 
phane? With what should the lamps be Aurolshed? For what other pnvpoMi 
li spirits of tTirpentiiie employed ? 

What ia said of the oU of lemonsf Oil of black pepper ? 
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jper IS timpid and colorless, but by keeping, it becomes yel- 
low. In odor it resembles pepper, but is devoid of its hot 
jaste. 

461. Oil of Juniper is obtamed by distilling bruised juni- 
per-berries with water. It is limpid, of a faint yellow color^ 
and used for flavoring gin. Oil of orange-peel closely re- 
sembles the oil of lemons. Oil of hergamot is a thin yel- 
low liquid from ijfiQ rind of the bergamot orange. OH of 
roses, attar or otto of roses (C4 H4), condensed, is olefiant gas, 
obtained by distilling rose-flowers, or, in the East Indies, by 
stratifying them with a certain kind of seed which imbibes 
the oil, and then yields it by expression. The roses of this 
cUmate do not furnish sufficient oil to be worth procuring, 
and even in the East (Asia) the produce is very small, one 
hundred pounds of the roses yielding about three drams 
of oil. It is of a pale-yellow tint, and of a strong odor, re- 
sembling the fresh flower. 

ESSENTIAL OILS CONTAINING THREE OR MORE ELE- 
MENTS. 

452. Oil of Peppermint, obtained from the peppermint 
plant by distillation, is of a pale-yellow color, which deepens 
by age. It has a strong odor of the herb, and a hot, aro- 
matic flavor, succeeded by a sense of coldness upon the 
tongue. Oil of lavender is at first colorless, but acquires 
an amber tint. It is highly pungent, and is much employed 
as an ailicle of perfumery. Common camphor, C,o Hg O.— 
Ihis concrete or solid essential oil is extracted from the 
roots and wood of the camphor-tree, which are chopped up 
and boiled with water in an iron vessel, with an earthen 
head containing straw, upon which the camphor condenses 

What iB Mid of oU or Juniper? Oiloronuige>peel? OUofroflMt OaWpep> 
IMnninl? Ottofla^^ander? OampliorT 
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after 8ablima«ioiL Camphor k a wbite, hatf-tmiuqHuaii 
crystalliiie substaace, haying a warm, pungent, and some- 
what bitter taate. It eTaporates in the air at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and sublimes in close vessels, attaching itsdf to 
the surface most exposed to light It is soluble in alcohol, 
and is used in medicine both internally and externally. 

THE RESIKOUS PBODUOTS OF PLANTa 

453. Source and Properties of ,ihe Resins. — ^Reanous cub- 
stances are veiy common in vegetables, and are found as piox- 
imate constituents of most plants ; they are obtained from 
two sources. The balsams which exude from the bark ol 
certam trees consist of resins dissolved in essential oDs ; when 
the oil has been dissipated by evaporation, the resin remains 
in the solid state. The volatile oils also, by sufficient expo- 
sure to the air, absorb oxygen, thicken, and are themselves 
converted into resin. The resins are, therefore, oxidized es- 
sential oils. This explains why volatile oils thicken and 
lose their odor and properties when kept and exposed to 
the air, and why old spirits of turpentine is not good for re- 
moving grease-spots from clothing, as it leaves a resinous 
stain. They are non-volatile solids, fusible, and highly in- 
flammable. When pure, they are inodorous, and usually of 
a pale yellow or brown color ; but as commonly met with, 
they are odorous from traces of essential oil, and variously 
colored by foreign substances. They are insoluble, or but 
partially soluble in water, but dissolve in alcohol, ether, and 
the essential oils, and form varnish. They are feebly acid, 
combining with alkalies, and forming resinous soaps, which 
are capable of producing lather, and possess a low deteigent 
power (442). 

How are radns obtained? Whaft an they? Glra their proptrttii. 
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454. Colophony {Common Beam), C40 H^ O4. — ^This is 
the residue left after distilling turpentine from pine-trees to 
obtain its oil. 260 lbs. of turpentine yield about 30 lbs. of 
oil of turpentine and 220 of resin. Resm is a brittle, taste- 
less, almost inodorous substance, of a smooth, shining frac- 
ture, easily reduced to powder when cold, softening at 160®, 
and melting at 276° F. It produces a contrary effect to 
oil as regards friction, rendering a surface which is covered 
with it rough, uneven, and adhesive. It is hence applied to 
the bow of the violin, and the cords of clock-weights, and 
belts of machinery, to increase their adhesion and prevent 
them from slipping. If resin is set on fire in the open air, 
and after a sufficient time the flame is extinguished, a soft^ 
black, pitchy substance remains, known as shoemaker* a wax, 

455. Leu:, — This is a resinous substance flowing from 
several plants, in the East Indies, through punctures made in 
their branches by insects. The twig becomes incrusted with 
a reddish substance, which consists of the juice of the plant, 
hardened and imbued with coloring matter, derived from the 
insect. These twigs, broken off, constitute the stick-lac of 
commerce; when removed from the twigs it is seed-lac; 
when melted, strained, and poured upon a smooth surface, 
so as to spread ou^ into thin plates, it forms shellac. The 
coloring matter of lac is used as a scarlet dyestuff, in two 
forms, under the names of lac-lake and lac-dye. The best 
shellac is of an orange color, the inferior kinds of a dark 
brown. Being hard and tough, it is used to make seaHng- 
wax. For this purpose, turpentine is added to increase its 
inflammability, and various coloring matters to give it the 



W^hat It common mtfnT VtThat aro its pnq)6rtiM? Why is It lued on yioUn- 
60WB and the belts of macfalneiy ? How is shoemaker's wax obtained ? 

How is lac obtalnedT What is stick-lac? Seed-lac? Shellac? Laolaka? 
\aMi]re? How is sealing-wax made? 
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proper tmt ; yermOion to produce red, wlute«lead for wliitei 

and ivory-black for black sealing-wax. 

456. Amber is a transparent fossil resin, of a light yellow, 
milk-white, and sometimes of a brown color. It is the hard- 
est of all the resins, scratches gypsum, receives a fine polish* 
and is worked into ornaments in lathes, and by whetstones. 
It is chiefly procured from the southern coast c^ the Baltic 
Sea, where it is thrown out upon the shore. It also occura 
in beds whose position is below several of the more recent 
geological formations. Amber is inferred to have originally 
existed as a soft balsam, as it is found to contain the remains 
of ntmierous varieties of insects beautifully preserved, and 
the leaves and stalks of v^etables. It is used in perfumery 
to make varnish, and as a medicine. When rubbed, amber 
exhibits highly electrical properties ; this was known to the 
ancients, who ascribed to it a soul, and held it as sacred. 
The men who work it are often seized with nervous tremors 
in the hands and arms, in consequence of its electrical effects. 

457. Copal is slightly yellow, and very hard. It dissolves 
in ether, and partially in pure alcohol, but it is insoluble in 
common alcohol. It is extensively used in varnish-making. 
Mastic is a yellowish resin, and occurs in rounded' tears. San^ 
darach much resembles mastic : it is the product of an ever- 
green which grows in Africa. Benzoin (frankincense) is ex- 
tracted by incision from a tree. Its color is a mixture ol 
white, yellow, and red, with brown spots, or veins. The 
best quality, when broken, has the appearance of white mar- 
ble. It is used in cosmetics. Dragon's blood is a resin of a 
brownish-red color. Ghtaiacum has a brownish-green, or olive 
color. 



What is amber? Whence is it obtained? What are its properties? 

For what is oopol need? What is mastic T Sandarach? Frsakincenae? Dmgon^ 
blood? 
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468. Bitumen (Asphaltum), Mineral Fitch, — This is a 
solid, brittle^ glassy, bituminous, inflammable substance, found 
in great quantity upon the shores of the Dead Sea, which was 
hence called the Aspkaltic Lake, It is also obtained from 
the West Indies. In the island of Trinidad there is a lake 
of asphaltum called Tar Lake. It lies on the highest land 
in the island, and emits a strong smeU, sensible at ten miles 
distance. Its first appearance is that of a lake of water, but 
when viewed more nearly it resembles glass. In hot weather 
its surface liquefies to the depth of an inch, and it cannot 
then be walked upon. It is circular, about three miles in 
circumference, and of a depth not ascertained. Fetrolium is 
a solution of asphaltum in a peculiar hydro-carbon liquid, 
called naphtha. In many localities, particularly in Asia, pe- 
trolium is found abundantly in wells a few feet deep, into 
which it flows. It is used by the natives as a source of light 
and fuel. It is probable that these substances have been 
produced by the action of subterranean fire upon beds of coal. 

459. Varnish is a solution of resinous matter, which is 
spread over the surface of any body, in order to give it a 
shining, hard, transparent coat, capable of resisting, m a 
greater or less degree, the influence of air and moisture. 
The varnish-coat consists of the resinous part of the solution 
after the liquid solvent has either evaporated away or dried 
up. A good varnish should retam its brilliancy and lustre 
when exposed to light and air, and should adhere firmly to 
the siirface, and neither crack nor scale off: it should also 
dry quickly. When the resinous substances are dissolved in 
alcohol, a spirit-varnish is formed ; when linseed or nut oil 
is employed, oil-varnish is produced. The former are gen- 



Whal IB bitumen? Where is it found? What is said of Tar Lake? What fi 
petroliom ? How are these substances supposed to liave been produced ? 
What is -varnish ? For what is it used? What are the propertlM of a good var* 
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enlly the most brilBanty but also most brifcde. Frtnek pot* 
ith IB bh alcoboUe solutioQ of shellac with a small qoantitf 
of oiL It IB laid on by a ball of cotixxi, and then ia|Mdfy 
rubbed in the direction of the fibres of the wood. The finer 
articles of furniture are usually polished, the more ordinaij 
<Hies Tarnished. Oil of turpentine is a leading solv^it of 
vanush. Japan, or black varnish, contains asphaltum, and 
elastic vaniish India-rubber. 

460. Chim-renns, — ^Many plants, particularly in hot cli- 
mates, produce compounds which contain both the resinous 
and g^ummy principles. Their gummy portion is soluble in 
water, and the resinous portion in alcohoL Opium, asafoetida^ 
aloes, gamboge, myrrh, and frankincense are vegetable prod- 
ucts of this nature. 

461. Caoutehoue {India-rubher, Ghim Elaaiic), — This w^- 
known substance is obtained by making incisions through the 
baik of certam trees, of the fig or banian species, which grow 
in South America and the East Indies : a milky juice flows out» 
which, upon evaporation, yields about 32 per cent, of caout- 
chouc. The poppy, the lettuce, and other plants, having vis- 
cid, milky sap, seem also to contain it. Caoutchouc, when 
pure, is white and transparent ; its dark color being due to 
the blackening effect of the smoke in drying. It is highly 
elastic, and the freshly cut surfaces adhere strongly, if 
pressed together. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
acids; but dissolves in ether, naphtha, spirits of turpentine, 
and other essential oils. The solutions in ether and naph- 
tha leave the caoutchouc in an elastic state. It is a sim- 
ple hydro-carbon, containing no oxygen, and burning with a 



oiihf How is a spirit ▼arnidi made? What is oil Tarnish? What'is Tteudk 
poUsh? How Is it applied? 

Mentioii some of the gimMwIiHk 

How Is IndiMrnbber obtained? What aro its piopertlfli? What am ito «eif 
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faimmous, sooty flame. Its uses are very vaiioas. Dissolved, 
and applied to fabrics, t forms water-proof cloth : it is also 
used for shoes ; and when cut into thin shreds, and boiled 
with linseed oil (4 oz. caoutchouc to 2 lbs. of oil), it forms a 
mixture used for making boots water-tight. It forms gas- 
bags, flexible tubes, and connectors for the laboratory. India- 
rubber is vulcanized by impregnating it intimately with sul- 
phur, whereby its elasticity is increased at low temperatures, 
and other useful properties added to it. 

462. Grutta Fereha is obtained from the milky juice of 
certain East Indian trees, in the same way as caoutchouc. 
When pure it is of a dirty- white color, of a greasy feel, and 
has a peculiar leathery smell. At ordinary temperatures it 
is non-elastic, tough, and as hard as wood ; but when im- 
mersed in hot water it softens, so as to admit of being 
moulded into any shape, and i^ain hardens when cooled. It 
melts at 250^, is highly inflammable, and bums in a manner 
similar to sealing-wax. It dissolves in boiling spirits of tur- 
pentine, but not in alcohol or the fixed oils. It is applied to 
many uses in the arts. 

THE AOID PRODUOTS OF PLANTa 

463. The Or game or Vegetable Adds. — ^These substances 
are numerous in the vegetable kingdom, occurring largely in 
fruits, and sometimes in the leaves and roots. They exist in 
a free state, and combmed with bases, forming acid salts 
both soluble and insoluble. They are composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, with the exception of oxalic acid, 
which contains only carbon and oxygen. In general, the 
Dxygen is greatly in excess ; in acetic acid only is it in the 



What are the properties of gatta percha ? 

What ia aaid of yegetable adda ? Of what are they oompoaed? 
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proportion with hydrogen to form water. The hydrogci 
and oxygen, shown upcm the Chart at the left of the otganio 
acids, represent the basic water with which the acid is com- 
bined, and which cannot be separated from it without de- 
stkoying also the organic acid. 

464. Tartaric AM, C, H< 0,o + 2 H O — {Brande),— 
This acid is found abundantly in grapes and tamarinds. It 
exists also in rhubarb, the potato, and in the roots of wheat, 
madder, and the dandelion. When new wine is decanted 
from the lees, and set aside in vats or casks, it gradually de- 
posits a hard crust or tartar on the sides of the vessel. This 
b a compound of tartaric acid with potash, familiarly known 
as cream of tartar. From this tartaric acid is produced, by 
the action of chalk and sulphuric add. It is used in calico- 
printing and in medicine. It has an agreeable acid taste, 
dissolves readily in water, and causes a violent effervescence 
when mixed with a solution of carbonate of potash or of 
soda. It is extensively used in artificial soda-powders and 
effervescing draughts. 

466, Citric Add {Add of Lemons), C„ H^ 0„ + 3 H O. 
— ^This acid gives their sourness to the lemon, the orange, 
the cranberry. It also exists, mixed with much malic acid, 
m the currant, cherry, gooseberry, raspberry, strawberry, 
and whortleberry. It is obtained chiefly from the juice <rf 
the lemon, and is used, like tartaric acid, for effervescing 
draughts. Malic Add, Cg H4 O^ + 2 H 0—{Brande).-^ 
This is the principal acid of unripe apples (hence its name, 
from malua, apple). It also exists in the free state m pears, 
peaches, quinces, plums, apricots, cherries, gooseberries, 
raspberries, strawberries, grapes, blackberries, currants, elder- 

tartaric'iSdd?"**^***^*^''*™** What is cream of tartar? What an the hbbb of 
!• tt found t******^'^*^®**^* Whence doeamaao add deriTolta Mine? Whew 
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berries, and seyeral other fruits. It has a very sour tastei 
but is not used in a separate state. 

466. Tannic Acid {Tannin), C.g H, O, + 3 H O— (Zt^ 
biff), — ^This substance is found in the leaves and bark of cer- 
tain trees, and imparts to them a puckering taste. It is 
nearly colorless, soluble in water, and has a powerfully 
astringent taste. Nut-galls contain of tannic acid 27*4 per 
cent. ; oak bark, 6*3 ; chestnut bark, 4 '3 ; elm bark, 2*7 ; 
sumach, 16-2 ; green tea, 8*5 ; Souchong tea, 10. The astrin- 
gent quality of tea is due to the tannin it contains. Tannic 
acid combines with the peroxide of iron, forming a blue- 
black precipitate (pertannate of iron), which is used for 
coloring gray and black, and also for making writing-ink. 
Gum is added to the ink to retain the coloring matter in 
suspension, and to prevent excessive fluidity. 

467. Tannic acid also possesses the peculiar property of 
combining with gelatine, and forming a compound insoluble 
in water. Upon this property depends its extensive appli- 
cation in the manufacture of leather, by uniting with the 
gelatine of which the skins of animals are chiefly composed 
(535). The skins are packed in vats with layers of ground 
bark, and the whole is immersed in water. The tannin dis- 
solved out of the bark gradually unites with the skin. The 
process is quickened if conducted under pressure (quick tan- 
i^'ii^)) by which the solution is made to penetrate the tissue 
more rapidly. 

468. Gallic Acid, C^ H O, -f 2 H O— (Zie%).— This 
acid is found associated with tannin in bark, and is formed 
from tannic acid, by exposing a solution of it to the air for 

What are the properUeB of tannic actdf Where is it Ibond? How is writing* 
ink made from it ? 

What eflbct does it prodnoe upon the ikins of animals? How are the ddui 
tanned? 

What is said of gallic add ? 
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tome time. like tannic acid, it yields a precipitate witl 
protosalts of iron, but a deep blue-black witb a persalt 
It does not precipitate gelatine. 

469. PeeHe Acid {PecHne, vegetable jeUy), C|, H, Oi,y — 
{Mulder). — ^Pectic acid exists in the juice of most pulpy 
fruits, and is extracted, for dietetical purposes, chiefly from 
currants, apples, quinces, strawberries, and raspberries. 
PecUc acid and pectme have the same composition. They 
have an insipid taste when pure, and are somewhat allied in 
properties to the gums. Fruit jellies prepared with sugar 
form agreeable cooling articles of food in febrile and inflam- 
matory complaints. It is but slightly nutritive. 

470. Oxalic Acid, G, O, + H O.— This acid impai-ts the 
sour taste to conmion sorrel and the rhubarb plant, in which 
it exists combined with potash and lime. It is obtained in 
crystals, which are intensely soiur and poisonous, chalk or 
magnesia being the antidote. It may be made artificially by 
the action of nitric acid upon sugar or starch, which yield 
about half their weight of the oxalic acid. Oxalic acid is 
the test for lime, and forms with it an insoluble salt, 
oxalate of lime. It removes ink and iron stains from linen. 

BASIC PRODUCTS OF PLANTa 

471. Vegetable Alkalies. — ^Most plants give rise to pecu* 
liar substances, usually in very small quantity, which exhibit 
alkaline properties ; they are much less abundant than the 
vegetable acids, and are generally sparingly soluble in water, 
of a bitter taste, and always contain nitrogen. They form 
the active medicinal agents of the plants in which they occur, 
and are generally very poisonous. These bodies are of in^ 

Whattonidof peeticacid? OzBltoadd? Forwhatisitiuedf 
WlkatlaiaidorttieT«8«tableaUcaIiM? Forwbaftareth^iiMd? 
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tezest only to physicians and chemists, and therefore cannot 
be described in this place. 

CJOLORING MATTEBS PRODUCED BY PLANTS. 

4Y2. Different Kinds of Coloring Matter, — As a class, 
vegetable coloring matters do not possess many chemical 
characters in common, and are associated together on account 
of their common application in the arts. Most of them are 
acids, but some are neutral : some are ternary and others 
quaternary. The most vivid and brilliant of vegetable colors, 
those of flowers, are fugitive, small in qiiantity, and very 
difficult to separate. The coloring matters in the interior of 
plants, 'V'here they are not exposed to light, are less brilliant 
but more durable. The most common color of the vegetable 
kingdom is green, but the substance which gives rise to this 
color (chlorophyl) is of an oily nature, and cannot be easily 
applied to cloth. Nearly all the coloring matters of plants 
which are capable of being separated are blue, yellow, and 
red. No genuine black coloring substance has ever been 
obtained from plants. Acids and alkalies act so remarkably 
upon vegetable coloring matters, that the latter are em- 
ployed as tests for these substances (45, 47). 

BLUE COLORING MATTERS. 

4Y3. Indigo. — ^This well-known dye-stuflf is obtained from 
the juice of several plants which grow in hot climates. The 
juice is colorless, but when exposed to the air it absorbs oxy- 
gen and deposits a blue sediment, which is thrown into mar- 
ket, in the form of a powder, often cohering in cakes, as 
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How do the vegetable coloring matters differ in character ? What la said of the 
moat brilliant colors? What color ia moat abundant in vegetablea ? Why ea& It 
not be separated? What coloring matters can be aeparatod from plaalB? 
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eommerctal indigo. It is tasteless, without odor» insoluble 
in water, and nearly so in all other liquids except sulphuric 
acid. When placed in situations which deprive it of oxygen in- 
digo loses its blue tint, hecomes colorless, and soluble in water. 
On exposure to the air, the deoxidized indigo absorbs oxygen 
tgain, and acquires its deep blue color and insolubility. Fab- 
rics may, therefore, be steeped in a solution of colorless or 
white indiffo, as it is called, and by subsequent exposure to 
the air the color is developed. Indigo affords a bright tint^ 
and adheres to textile fibres with great permanence. 

474. Litmus, — ^This coloring substance is extracted from 
certain species of moss which grow upon rocks. They yield 
at first a purple or red coloring matter, which is changed to 
blue by the action of the alkalies. The cubes of litmus used 
for making test-paper are thus prepared. 

R£D COLORING MATTEBa 

476. Madder. — ^The roots of the madder-plant, ground to 
powder, furnish this valuable dye-stuff. The powder is at 
first yellow, but reddens by exposure to air and absorption 
of oxygen. Besides red, madder furnishes a purple, a yel- 
low, an orange, and a brown. 

476. Brazil-wood and sandal-wood, the former yielding a 
coloring substance soluble in water and the latter a resinous 
body insoluble in water, are used for dyeing red. CarnwM 
is of animal origin, being derived from the cochineal, a dried 
insect of Mexico. It affords an intense red. La/n-dye is also 
of animal origin. 



Whence is indigo obtained? What are its propertiea? To what la its bin* 
oolor owing? Whatissaid of itspennanencef 
Row is litmus obtained ? For what is it used ? 
What colon are obtidned ftom madder ? 
^'^''lutisBraall-wood? 8«MU-wood? OBimiiMf 
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YELLOW CX)LORING MATTERS. 

411. These are obtained from the bark of the black oak 
(quercitron), from the wood of the West Indian mulberry 
(fustic), and from the green berries of the buckthorn. Anat- 
to, extracted from the pulp of certain seeds grown in South 
Ajnerica, is much used to color butter and cheese. It is 
also employed to give an orange color to milk. Turmeric 
is derived from the roots of an East Indian plant, and saf- 
fron from the flowers of *an herb growing in the temperate 
climates. 

GREEN COLORING MATTERS. 

478. Chhrophyl {Leaf-green), — ^This is the substance to 
which the vegetable world owes its uniform green color. It 
is of a waxy nature, soluble in alcohol and acids, but insol- 
uble in water, as is shown by the fact that rain falling over 
leaves is not turned green. Berzelius asserts that chloro- 
phyl exists only in very small quantity in plants, the leaves 
of a large tree not containing perhaps more than 100 grains. 
This substance appears to be a direct, and perhaps the first 
product, of the action of light upon vegetation, as it never 
appears except in those parts exposed to the luminous agent. 
Thus plants removed from a dark cellar into the sunlight 
turn rapidly of a green color, and every one may have re- 
marked in spring, when the foliage begins to start, how 
quickly, after a few days of cloudy weather, the color of the 
leaves is changed to a deep green by the rays of the sun, 
A writer mentions a forest upon which the sun had not shone 
for twenty days. " The leaves during this period were ex- 

From what are yeUow coloring matters obtained 7 What are the uses of aiiatto Y 
tVhence is turmeric obtained ? Sai&tm ? 
What is chlorophyl ? How is it shown to be ins<dable? Ii it eyer fbnned In 
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panded to their full size, but were almost white. One for^ 
Booa the sun began to shine in full brightness ; the color of 
the forest absolutely changed so fast that we could perceive 
its progress. By the middle of the afternoon the whole of 
this extensive forest, many miles in length, presented its 
usual summer dress." The vegetable green is changed to 
yellow in autumn, probably by oxidation. It has been re- 
marked that all ti-ees and shrubs the leaves of which redden 
in autumn bear red fruit or berries ; the nature of this red 
coloring matter is not known. Sap-green is an extract pre- 
pared from the juice of the buckthorn berries. 

479. Principles involved in Dyeing. — The art of the dyei 
consists in impregnating textile fabrics with the various col- 
oring matters in such a manner that they will remam perma- 
nent or fast, and not change by wear or washing. Some 
coloring substances, as indigo, for example, unite directly 
with the fibres, forming fixed colors. Others, those chiefly 
that are soluble in water, if applied to the goods do not of 
themselves adhere, but are discharged by washing. These 
require some intermediate substance which has an affinity 
both for the coloring matter and the fibre, and will link them 
together in one insoluble compound; such a substance is 
called a mordant (from mordeo, I bite), because it is said to 
bite the color into the cloth. The principal mordants are 
salts of tin, iron, and alumina (218). In calico-printing the 
mordants are first fixed upon the cloth, either uniformly or^ 
in spots, and the color subsequently applied by means of 
blocks or revolving cylinders. The cylinder machines com- 
municate colors very rapidly, the cloth passing through them 
at the rate of a hundred feet per minute, or a mile in the 

the dark ? What striking occunrenoe is mentioned illostnting this point? VHiak 
iiHq;>-graen? 

Inwhal does the art of the dyer consist? In what respect do oolQrtdiflhrt 
What is a mordant? How are mordants used? 
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Lour. The teitJle fibres coneiat of hoQow tubes (Figa, 21, 

22), which the mordants are supposed to enter, filling them 

like bags, and remaining there to receive the coloring maU«r, 

Fig. 81. Fig. a 




EXTRACTIVE MATTER. 
480. This term has been applied to numerous substances 
wluch have been extracted by chemists, chiefly from vege- 
tables, by the action of various solvents, and which have not 
yet been accurately examined. The number of known plants 
exceeds a hundred thousand, and each possesses peculiar 
principles in small quantity, to which its flavor and medicinal 
properties are due. Of this vast number, but few compara- 
tively have been studied by the chemists, and whatever they 
meet with of this kind that is unknown is designated as ex- 
tractive matter. 

CULTIVATION OF PLAMTa 
461. Its Rtlationt to the Air. — When a vegetable sub- 
stance is burned, the mass of it disappears, taking the form 
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ot gues and escnpmg into Uie air, and a am^ residue ro- 
maiiu, tenned a$het. Now when plants grow, they draw 
back agtun from the atmosphere all those gases which escape 
into it by combustjon, and obtain from the s<m1 only those 
mineral solids which form its ashes. Thus the great bulk ot 
T^;etable matter is derived from the air, and as the atmos- 
phere is uniform in compoution, tliat portJon of the nutrition 
of plants which depends upon this source may go forward in 
all places with nearly equal faulity. The air contains an 
ezhaufitless store of elements for the use of vegetation, and 
so far aa i( is concerned, all plants may be grown with equal 
Buocess in all places. 

482. Relatioru to Stat and Light. — But it is not so with 
the agenues of heat and light which radiate from the sun. 
In consequence of the globular figure of the earth, these fall 
unequally upon its different parts. At the equator, where 
QiQ rays aro perpendicular, the heat and light ture most in- 
tense, while as we pass towards the poles, the rays strike the 
surface more obliquely, and the effect is diminished in inten- 
aty. Now to these variations plants are adapted. Equato- 
rial vegetation, reqvdring large quantities of heat and light, 
cannot flourish intemperate climates, for although the atmos- 
phere and soil may contiun all the chemical elements neces- 
sary to its composition and nourishment, one of the condi- 
tions essential to its growth ia wanting. 

483. RelalKms to the Compotition of Soih.— In addition 
to the part played by the atmosphere and climate, which 
may be regarded aa independent of human control, there ia 
a third cond ition of the growlii of plants which relates to the 
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compofiition of soils. If there is a want of elements derived 
from this som-ce, growth is impossible; but if they are abun- 
dantly supplied, nutrition is rapid, and growth luxuriant. 
To ascertain and regulate the adaptations of soils to plants, 
to find out what elements are necessary for their develop- 
ment, and the most economical method of supplying them, 
is the great problem of Agriculture. 

484. JEIfect of Organic Manures, — It has been stated 
(139) that the source of the organic elements of vegetation — 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen^is the air. This i« 
proved by the slow and gradual accimiulation of oiganio 
substances in the soil of forests and of meadows, where it 
could not have been added artificially. But in growing cul- 
tivated plants, we do not depend entirely upon this source. 
A plant supplied with all the necessary inorganic substances, 
and allowed sufficient time, will extract the necessary gases 
from the air and attain a vigorous development. But if it is 
desired to hasten the maturity of a plant, as is frequently 
necessary in certain climates, or to stimulate it to excessive 
development, then organized substances, vegetable or animal, 
are added to the soil, which by decay and putrefaction gen- 
erate large quantities of carbonic acid and ammonia in the 
inamediate neighborhood of the roots, by which they are 
taken up, dissolved in water. 

486. Inorganic Elements of Soils, — ^The inorganic elements 
of plants (ashes), though small in quantity, are nevertheless 
of the highest importance. Unlike the organic elements, 
which are the same in all plants, these vary in different vari- 
eties of vegetation. Consequently, as one kind of plant takes 



What condition besides the climate and atmosphere is necessary for the growth 
■f plants ? What is the great problem of Agriculture ? 
If we wish to stimulate the growth of plants, what plan is to be adopted? 
Why do Ihrmen change the kind of crop upon a soil instead of growing om 
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one mineni from the soil, and othere take other kmds, the 
farmer finds it advantageous to cnltiTate in saecession dif- 
ferent yarieties of plants upon the same gromid (rotation of 
crops). If a soil yields good crops of one vegetable and not 
of another, it must be wanting in the characteristic mineral 
elements of the latter, which should then be supplied. And 
if any particular plant, cultivated or wild, flourishes in any 
given spot, an examination of its ashes indicates at once the 
capabilities of the soil, by showing what soluble salts it fur- 
nishes. 

4^6. Substitution of Elements, — ^Although the ashes of 
certain plants are distinguished by the prevalence of certain 
bases, as those of potatoes and turnips by potash, and those 
of peas and beans by lime, yet to a certain extent one base 
may be substituted for another, as soda for potash, or mag- 
nesia for lime. This can only be done, however, by forcing 
nature, as it were, out of her regular course. 

487. 2*he best Manure for a Plant, — Decaying vegetable 
and animal substances applied to crops, act not only by sup* 
plying carbonic acid and ammonia, but also by furnishing 
such inorganic salts as the decomposing substance may hap- 
pen to contain; hence, for any particular crop, as hay, grain, 
or potatoes, there is no manure so good as the same kind of 
vegetable in a state of decay, or its ashes, or the manure of 
animals fed upon it ; but in the latter case, it is of the first 
importance to make use of the whole manure of > the animal* 
as its liquid excretions, the part most liable to be lost, are by 
far the richest in soluble salts. 

488. The Golden Rtde of ' Agriculture. — ^The great rule 

klad eoDBtanfly ? Ifaplantflonriihapona aoilywhat InfiniDattoadowegilnby 
numining its ashes ? 

What is said of the Bubsttttttionofone elemoat flnr anofher ? 

What is the best manure for a pJant T 
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10 be followed in this branch of agriculture, is to restore to 
the soil, in the shape of manure, exactly what it has lost in 
the crop; as by this means alone the fertility of the soil 
can be maintained, and the vocation of the farmer be sus- 
tained upon a remuneratiye basis. By failing to heed this 
rule, nullions of acres of the finest land in this country haye 
been already so exhausted as not to be worth cultivating, 
and millions more are now undei^ing the same ruinous 
process. No one who contemplates for a moment the de- 
plorable waste of manure (especially human excreta, the 
richest of all) which is so prevalent both in our cities and 
large towns, and also among the generality of farmers, 
can be at a loss to account for this gradual decline in the 
fruitf ulness of land. Manure is the raw material which is to 
be worked up into sustenance for human beings ; but in our 
seaboard cities it is thrown into the ocean, and in other cities 
it is cast mto rivers and borne seaward, as if it possessed no 
value whatever. Every con^deration, therefore, as well of 
public beneficence as of private thrift, demands that all fer- 
tilizers, every kind of manure, both liquid and solid, shall be 
saved with the most ri^d economy. It is the farmer's mo- 
tive power : with it he can do every thing, without it, nothing. 

WhatiB the golden rale of agrteultare ? Whatto the reeiilt of negieetiiif Ihll 
Hiet Wbat» Ihei^ ihoiild denaiMl the llraft ooDSideratiaD of the flvnMr T 
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ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 

GENERAL KATUBB OV THE AtfJMAL FDKOnOHB. 

489. Akimal Chehistbt instructs us in the composition 
and chemical properties of the several parts of the animal 
bodj, and throws light upon many of the changes to which 
they are constantly subjected in the living being. Very much, 
however, that transpires withm the vital mechanism is still 
wrapped in mystery which Chemistry at present is unable to 
penetrate. Physiology haf but recently consented to avail 
herself of the assistance of this science in solving her prob- 
lems, and already many beautiful and highly important re- 
sults have been obtained. The rapid advance lately made in 
this interesting and most useful department of knowledge, 
justifies the expectation that the animal system will continue 
still further to surrender its secrets, until the whole field of 
legitimate investigation shall have been explored. 

490. T?ie Exercise of Power produces Waste of Matter, — 
It is an established law of nature, that the exercise of all 
force is attended by a waste of matter. No action, however 
trifling, can take place but at the expense of the materia] 
engaged in its performance. Every breeze that- sweeps 

What does AnimBlChemMry teach 1 Does it explain all the ehemical changes 
that oocor in animala T What has recently been done Y 

What law is here given? In obedience to this laW} what oomse is punned hf 
mechanloB? 
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over the ground alters somewhat its surface. The rain that 
falls upon a naked rock bears away some portion of it to the 
sea. So well is it understood that motion can onlj occur at 
the cost of material, that mechanics resort to every contri- 
vance which can diminish the amount of this loss ; they con- 
struct machines of the hardest and most lasting substances, 
they execute the nicest adjustments, apply oil or other lubri- 
cating bodies to all rubbing surfaces, yet, notwithstanding 
these precautions, the mechanism finally falls a prey to its 
own activity, or in other words, it becomes worn out. 

491. Waste of Matter in Organized Structures, — But 
it is not alone in the department of mechanics or the inor- 
ganic world that we observe the operation of this law ; it is 
displayed on a vastly more imposing scale in the organic 
kingdom of nature. The vital actions of plants, their 
growth, and the development of their various parts and 
products, can only take place by means of an enormous 
waste of matter, as we have seen when speaking of evapo- 
ration from the surface of the leaves (324). In the animal 
system, every motion which it performs, voluntary or invol- 
untary, every movement of a limb, and indeed every exer- 
tion of the mind, is accompanied by a destruction or waste 
of the material of which the animal fabric is composed. 
Through the lungs, the kidneys, the bowels, and the whole 
surface of the body, the worn-out, and, as it were, used- 
up atoms, are rejected from the system to the extent of 
several po^ands each day. It is an error to suppose that 
decay and decomposition begin only after the death of the 
body. They proceed during every moment of life, from 
the first kindling of the vital spark to its extinction in death. 

What examples of the operation of this law are seen in the v^etable and aoi> 
mal kingdoms T Upon what does the maintenance of life distend f What ia ih9 
distinction between living and dead matter T 
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Indeed, tbe maintenance of animal life is only possible by 
the perpetual waste and destruction of the organian by 
wbicb it is manifested. In the passage of constituent par- 
ticles from tbe living to tbe dead state, consists tbe life and 
power of the individual. Were tins process of dying by 
atoms, in a measured and regulated way, suddenly to cease, 
the death of the whole system would be tbe consequence. 
It is usually said that dead animal matter is, marked by its 
necessary tendency to decay, while tbe living body is dis- 
tinguished by its power of resialinp decay. But so far is 
this from being true, that tbe very oppoute is tbe fact. The 
fixed condition of tbe continuance of life in an animal is the 
decomposition which all its parts constantly su£fer, while 
dead animal matter m^j be preserved, it is well known, for 
almost any length of time unchanged. Meat, by partially 
cooking and sealing up free from air, may be kept sweet 
even in the moist state for years. Cold also arrests decay. 
In Russia, animals are long kept in the market in a frozen 
state, and their flesh, when thawed, is as good as ever. 

492. Reparative Power of the Living JSeing. — ^But in one 
very important respect the living mechanism differs from 
the inanimate machine ; the latter has no ability to repair 
the destruction it sufifers by use. There is no inherent 
power in a watch or a steam-engine to restore its wasted 
parts ; action goes forward until checked by loss of sub- 
stance and consequent derangement, when the combination is 
handed over to the mechanic for reconstruction. The living 
body, on the contrary, is endowed with a capacity of self- 
renovation. It can repair its failing tissues, and counteract 
its own constant tendency to ruin. The process by which 
this renewal takes place is called nutrition, and the sub- 
stances employed to carry it on constitute yborf or nutriment. 

In what respect does the liying body diflbr (bom flie InaiiiiBKle inadiiBe? 
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By means of food, therefore, the living organism can com- 
pensate the rapid expenditure of its own substance, restore 
its losses, and maintain its power. 

493. Supply of Matter to the Plant, — ^This process of 
nutrition is accomplished bj different methods in the two 
great departments of organic life. The plant is fixed to one 
spot, and has no power of changing its locality. Its roots 
penetrate the soil to a limited distance, and its leaves are 
spread through the air. Within this narrow space it finds 
the elements necessary to its growth. Water, with mineral 
salts, and gases extracted from the earth and atmosphere, 
constitute its food. If these happen to abound, the plant 
exhibits a condition of high activity, a rapid and luxuriant 
growth ; if this supply is deficient, development is corre- 
spondingly feeble and imperfect. The simple object of the 
plant is to grow, and form various prosmate substances. It 
is hence found in immediate connection with the sources of 
its nourishment, and there remdns throughout the whole 
term of its life. 

494. Mode in which Animals are supplied with Matter, — 
The case is different with animals, especially the higher 
classes. They are organized for the accomplishment of 
other purposes besides bare vegetative development, and the 
nutritive operations are so carried on as not to interfere with 
the higher functions. Having the power of locomotion, by 
which it is capable of moving from place to place, the ani- 
mal is supplied with a cavity (stomach), into which it receives 
a store of food sufficient to last it for a considerable time, in- 
dependent of a supply from any external sources. From this 
cavity the system is gradually supplied vrith nutritive mat- 
To what omditioos !■ tho plant confined ? 

How do the ooodiU'ns of nutrition in animals dUlbr flmn those of pIlBlif 
What oonstitiites « fiudamental disttcctioii between aidinala and plantot 
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fter until its contents are exhausted, when the store is agam 
renewed as occadon may require. The presence of this di- 
gestive cavity or stomach, for the reception of a stock of 
nourishment, is peculiar to animals, and it may be looked 
upon as a fundamental feature of distinction between the 
animal and vegetable races. 

495. Offiot of Water in the Animal Economy, — The 
constant and rapid changes of which the living body is the 
theatre, require that it should be so organiased as to permit 
the greatest possible freedom of motion among its elements. 
This could only be done by making use of a perfect liquid 
as a medium and vehicle of that incessant transportation of 
particles which takes place within the organism. Water is 
the instrument chosen for this purpose. Its complete 
liquidity within a considerable range of temperature, together 
with its numerous other properties (91), adapt it in a won- 
derful degree to this office, and it is therefore found to be 
the leading and fundamental constituent of all organized 
fabrics, existing to the extent of 75 per cent, throughout the 
animal system. Whatever is to take part in the processes 
of the living body must first be reduced to a state of solu- 
bility, so as to be carried to its appointed stations by the 
liquid currents which are constantly flowing to all parts of 
the organization. To effect this purpose is one of the chief 
objects of digestion. 

496. Operations to which Food is subjected in the Body, — 
In a comprehensive sense, digestion may be regarded as the 
conversion of food into blood. 13ut this act consists of sev- 
eral steps or stages which are commonly distinguished as, 
1st, mastication and insalivation, or chewing the food and 

Why moat a large portion of the animal qrstem be in a liquid oondition ¥ How 
la water adapted for this poipoae Y 
What is digestion T Wl^rt are the WTeralBtagoaof digeettonT 
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mizmg it with the saliva of the mouth ; 2d, ekymificationt 
or digestion proper, solution in the stomach ; Sd, chylifica- 
tion, or the production of chyle by further digestion in the 
intestines ; and 4th, sanguification, or the conversion of chyle 
into blood. We shall gain the clearest idea of the subject, 
in the hasty glance to which we are confined, by following 
this naturaJ order, and tracing the food through the series of 
interesting and remarkable changes which are successively 
impressed upon it, until it becomes part of the fabric of the 
animal system, and by then inquiring in what manner and 
for what purposes it is separated and thrown back again to 
the inorganic world, from whence it was first derived by 
plants. 

CULINARY PREPARATION OP FOOD. 

497. The changes which food undergoes by the various 
operations of cooking may bQ considered as preparatory to 
digestion; and as they greatly influence this process by 
either aiding or obstructing it, it is proper at this point 
briefly to notice them. 

498. Uffect of Cooking upon Vegetables, — The general 
effect of cooking upon vegetable substances is more or less 
completely to destroy their organization by means of the de- 
composing agency of heat. By boiling, the grains of starch 
which constitute a large portion of most vegetable foods 
are ruptured or disorganized, and partially dissolved. Vege- 
table albumen is coagulated or solidified by boiling (373). 
When potatoes are boiled, the starch of which they mainly 
consist does not form a mucilage or jelly, such as is pro- 
duced by boiling pure starch. This is probably due to the 

What is the general effect of cooking npon yegetables T What ia the effect of 
boiling upon starch ? Upon albumen T Why does not the starch of potatoes form 
modlage npon boiHng ? What other results are produced by boiling regetables T 
What is said of roasting and baUng? 
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efieci U Jkt <llnim6n which eiists in the taber in tne fonn 
of a fibftj eLTelope around the starch grains, and thus par- 
tially cots them off from the solvent action of the water. 
The hard parts of yegetables become softened, and the tis- 
laes, which are more or less tough, as the leafy portions of 
greens, &c., bj sufficient boiling become tender, and are easily 
4i88olved m the stomach. Sugar, gum, and various other 
mbstances are dissolved, and volatQe oils dissipated by boiling. 
A. quite similar effect is also produced upon the starch and albu« 
jien of vegetables by the processes of roasting and baking. 

499. AnimcU Food, — ^The changes produced upon animal 
lood differ fai some respects from those upon vegetable sub- 
stances, the nutritive value of flesh depending greatly upon 
the manner in which the cooldng operations are conducted. 
The flesh of the lower animals which is used as food pos- 
sesses the same constituents and properties as that of man, 
and therefore the fewer changes it undergoes by culinary 
preparation, the easier and more complete wUl be its trans- 
formation in the system. If flesh employed as food is again 
to become flesh in the body, it is clear that none of its ele- 
ments should be withdrawn from it by any preUminary oper- 
ations to which it may be submitted. 

600. Effect of Boiling upon Flesh. — ^The muscular fibre 
of meat, in the natural state, is everywhere surrounded by 
liquid albumen, and when this is removed, the fibre which re- 
mains is the same in all anunals. The effect of boiling upon 
free muscular fibre, which constitutes the basis of lean meat, 
is to render it hard and tough in proportion to the briskness 
and duration of 'the process. But this effect is, to a certain 



Upon what does the BuirltiTe vahM of fledi depend? Why riionld flesh he 
changed aa Uttle as poaalble in eooldng T 

What la laid of mnacnlar libra? WhiAiathe eflbctof boiUngnpontt? Whj 
Is the fleah of yoong animala nor* t«Mler than thaA of old ones? 
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extent, prevented by the coagulation of the albumen, wMcli 
envelops the fibres, and protects them from the full efifect of 
ebullition. Hence the flesh of young animals, which is richer 
in albumen, is more tender than that of old ones, which coo." 
tains much less. The albumen, by protracted boiling, becomes 
hard, but not tough. 

601. Nutritious Juices of Flesh, — ^The juices of flesh con- 
tain not only its dissolved albumen, but also other soluble 
substances to which the agreeable taste and flavor of meat» 
as well as its nutritive effect, are due. Hence, if flesh is 
chopped fine and soaked in cold water, these substances will 
be aX\ dissolved out, so that the fibrinous residue, when boiled, 
proves perfectly tasteless. If the watery solution is concen- 
trated by evaporation, and poured over the meat from which 
it was removed, it restores the natural flavor. All sorts of 
flesh are alike in this respect, their ' peculiar odorous and 
sapid principles existing in the soluble Bt4te. Hence, if a 
cold aqueous solution of venison or fowl is ^added to boiled 
beef and the whole warmed together, the beef acquires the 
taste of the venison or fowl. The' common practice of boil- 
ing meat and vegetables in large quantities of water, which 
is thrown away and with it nearly the whole of the soluble 
matter, is thus seen to be wasteful and injurious in a high 
degree. We also see that the plan of stewing, in which ali 
the soluble matter is retained in the sauce or juice and served 
with the meat, has decided advantage over boiling. liebig, 
who has lately investigated this subject, suggests the follow- 
mg application of these principles : 

502. Best Method of boiling Meat. — " If the flesh mtended 
to be eaten be introduced into the boiler when the vfater is m 

To what is the flavor (tf meat dne T How may the fibre be rendered taitelen f 
Hoir is the flavor restored ? What condosioDS are dnwn ftom this ? 
What Is the best method of boiling meat T Desoibe the eflbct of this prooe» 
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a $itU$ of brisk ^ndliUon, and if the boiling be kept up fox 
aome minutes, then so much cold water added as to reduce the 
temperature to 165^ F., or 168^, and the whole kept at this 
temperature for some hours, all the conditions are united 
which give to the flesh the quality best adapted to its use as 
food. When it is introduced into boiling water, the albu- 
men immediately coagulates from the surface inwards, and 
m this state forms a crust or shell, which no longer permits 
the external water to penetrate into the interior mass of flesh. 
But the temperature is gradually transmitted to the interior, 
and there effects the conversion of the raw flesh into the state 
of boiled or roasted meat. The flesh retains its juices, and 
is quite as agreeable to the taste as it can be made by roast- 
ing ; for the chief part of the sapid constituents of the mass 
is retained under these circumstances in the flesh." 

603. Best Method of preparing Soup. — " Soups which 
are to contain the soluble portions of meat are not best ob- 
tained by long boiling the flesh. The boiling water coagu- 
lates and renders insoluble that which should be dissolved 
in the soup, and which may be extracted by cold water. 
When one pound of lean beef, free of fat, and separated 
from the bones, in the finely divided state in which it is used 
for beef-sausages or mince-meat, is uniformly mixed with 
its own weight of cold water, slowly heated to boiling, and 
the liquid, after boiling briskly for a minute or two, is strained 
through a towel from the coagulated albumen and fibrine, 
now become hard and homy, we obtain an equal weight of 
the most aromatic soup, of such strength as cannot be ob- 
tained, even by boiling for hours, from a piece of flesh. When 
mixed with salt and the other usual additions by which soup 
is seasoned, and tinged somewhat darker by means of roast- 

Why Bhotdd aoi the flesh be long boiled, in making soup T What proceBB la 
■aMmmmdedT 
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* ed onions and burnt sugar, it forms the very best soup which 
can in any way be prepared from one pound of flesh." 

604. Effect of Salting upon Meat — "It is universally 
known that, in the salting of meat, the flesh is rubbed and 
sprinkled with dry salt, and that where the salt and meat 
are in contact, a brine is formed, amounting in bulk to one- 
third of the fluid contained in the raw flesh. I have ascer- 
tained that this brine contains the chief constituents of a con- 
centrated soup or infusion of meat, and that, therefore, in 
the process of salting, the composition of the flesh is changed, 
and this, too, in a much greater degree than occurs in boil- 
ing. In boiling, the highly nutritious albumen remains in 
the coagulated state in the mass of the flesh ; but in salting, 
the albumen is separated from the flesh ; for when the brine 
from salted meat is heated to boiling, a large quantity of 
albumen separates as a coagulum. It is now easy to under- 
stand that in the salting of meat, where this is pushed so 
far as to produce the brine above mentioned, a niunber of 
substances are withdrawn from the flesh which are essential 
to its constitution, and that it therefore loses in nutritive 
qualities in proportion to this abstraction." — (lAehig.) 

605. Other Methods of preparing Meat, — In roasting, 
meat parts with a considerable portion of its water by evap- 
oration ; the albumen it contains is coagulated ; the ibus- 
cular fibre is hardened, especially upon the outside, where 
it is often partially carbonized before the interior is suffi- 
ciently done. Broiling and baking produce similar effects 
to roasting. Frying is the most injurious method of cook- 
ing meat, as the heat is applied by means of boiling oil or 
fat. By the high temperature these are so changed as to 

What is the effect of salting npon meat? How is it shown that the Aihnmfn 
1b sepaFated from the flesh T 
How is meat afliacted by roasting T BroQing? BaUogT Frying? 
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become yery indigestibk, and this property is also, in a 
d^;ree, communicated to the meat. The flesh of animals 
is rendered harder and more indigestible by drymg, smoking, 
pickling, as well as by salting. 

MASTICATION. 

506. Instruments of Mastication in Man, — ^The instru* 
ments of mastication, by which the food is crushed and re- 
duced to fineness, are chiefly the teeth. The form of the 
teeth varies in different animals, according to the nature of 
their food. Thus in the camivora {fiesh^eaters) they have 
cutting-edges, and work against each other like the blades of 
a pair of scissors. In the graminiyora {grain^ters) they 
are terminated by large, flat, rough suiiaces, adapted for 
grinding. The roughness of these surfaces is preserved by 
the imequal wear of the teeth, as they are composed of alter- 
nate vertical plates of substances having imequal degrees of 
hardness. Human teeth are of both these forms ; &ey are 
32 in number. The four front teeth in each jaw are termed 
mcisors {cutting-teeth), the next tooth on each side the cuspid 
{canine or eye tooth), the next two bicuspids {small grinders), 
the next three molars {miU-like, or grinders), 

607. Mode of reducing Food hy Birds, — In birds, the 
office of reducing food is performed by the gizzard, a hollow 
muscle, furnished with a hard, tendinous lining, which in 
the grain-eating birds is strong and thick. The mechanical 
powers of the gizzard have been tested by causing the birds 
to swallow with their food balls of glass, which were sooi;i 
ground to powder ; and the points of needles and of lancets^ 

Whatisflieibnaoffheteettiiiitheoaniiyora? In the gmmiiiiyorar How are 
(hey kept roughT What is said of hmnan teeth? How many are there of each 
kind, and what are they termed? 

What ia the office of the ^dzzard in birds? What Initaiioei are mentioned 
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fixed in a ball of lead, vere blunted and broKen off, whilst 
its own coat was not injured. In some of the lowest spedea 
of animals, the place of the gizzard is occupied by a curious 
ptur of jaws, armed with teeth, by the working of which the 
food is eSectually crashed. 

508. Slructure and Decay of the Teeth.— The teeth of 
maa and the higher npinnnlH atre composed of 
three very different substances — the enamel 
(a), (Fig. 23), which covers the whole crown 
of the tooth ; the cement [d), which coveis 
the fangs ; and the ivory, or dentine (6), 
which constitutes the body of the tooth. 
The enamel is formed of fibres, or tubes, 
laid parallel to each other. It b composed 
almost entirely of mineral matter (phosphate 
of hme and fluoride of calcium), and con- 
tmns not above two per cent, of animal 
matter, and is genei^y so hard as to strike 
Gre with steel. The cement resembles bone (539), contain- 
ing about 40 per cent, of ammal matter. The body of the 
tooth cont^ns about 25 per cent, of animal matter, its min- 
eral matter being phosphate and carbonate of lime, in the 
form of very minute tubes. When teeth decay, the enamel 
is first worn o£F so as to expose the ivoiy, which ia gradually 
dissolved by the acid of the unhealthy mucous membrane 
and saliva. The decay is thus deepened, until it reaches the 
nerve («), when toothache occurs. The teeth are not sup- 
phed with nourishment, and hence have little or no power cf 
restoring lost portions. 

n of Ihla csguT What Is fcnul In toms of Iha 
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609. Tartar of the Teeth. — ^This tenn is applied to a de* 
poeit fonned upon those parts of the teeth which are not 
protected from the cleansing action of the tongue. It is 
most abimdant in the mouths of persons who speak much, 
and keep the mouth open, so as to allow the eyaporation of 
the saliva. It consists of the earthy phosphates contained in 
the saliva, together with about 20 per cent of animal matter. 

610. Importance of complete Mastication of Food, — ^It is 
the office of the teeth to destroy the cohesion and mechanical 
texture of food, and separate its particles, so as to expose the 
largest possible surface to the chemical solvents in the diges- 
tive process. The chemist well understands the importance 
of thorough mechanical pulverization as a preliminary to sol- 
vent action. It is important, for the same reason, and to 
the same extent, that food should be well masticated before 
swallowing. The necessity of finely dividing food, in ord^ 
to extract from it the fullest nutritive effect, has been shown 
by experiment. Cows fed upon ground barley yielded a 
larger product of milk than when fed upon an equal quantity 
of whole gndn. — {B. D. Thompson.) 

mSALTVATION. 

611. Properties of the Saliva, — Saliva, or spittle, is the 
fluid which moistens the mouth. It is separated from the 
blood by three pairs of glands, two beneath the tongue, and 
one in the cheeks, each pouring out its secretion by a separate 
canal. It is a transparent, viscid flidd, containing about one 
per cent, of earthy and alkaline salts, with a little mucus, 
and 99 per cent, of water. It has the property of entangling 
a large quantity of air, the oxygen of which, being swallowed 

~i — - II — - — ■ — ■ _ - _ % 

What iB iaid of the tartar of the teethf 

Why iB thorough masticatioii neoesBary f What example illustrates its adTBoiiget 

What is saliva? What ocgans supply it? What are its properties f 
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with the food, is probably essential to digestion. The secre- 
tion of saliva is commonly just suflScient to lubricate the 
mouth, but during chewing it is poured out copiously. The 
amount hasj)een estimated at from 15 to 30 ounces per day 
in a healthy adult. According to Mitscherlich, the saliva is 
commonly acid, but is alkaline during a meal. In some dis- 
eases, as intermittent fever, it is very sour. 

512. Use of the Saliva. — The principal purpose of the 
saliva appears to be, when mixed with the food during mas- 
tication, to begin the chemical work of digestion. It has 
the power of converting starch into sugar, and sugar into 
lactic acid, and, when acidulated, of dissolving flesh and 
albuminous substances. '' In general, the benefit derived from 
this process of insalivation is just that which is obtained by 
the chemist when he bruises in a mortar with a small quan- 
tity of fluid the substances which he is about to dissolve in 
a large amount. If the preliminary operations of mastica- 
tion and insalivation be neglected, the stomach has to do 
the whole of the work of preparation, as well as to accomplish 
the digestion ; thus more is thrown upon it than it is adapted 
to bear ; it becomes overworked, and manifests its fatigue 
by not being able to discharge its own proper duty." 

OHTMIFIOATION-DIGESTION. 

613. The Stomach: its Form and Size, — The masticated 
food is carried by the act of swallowing (deglutition) into 
the oesophagus (gullet), which conducts it downward into the 
stomach. This organ is a large membranous bag, placed 
across the upper part of the abdomen. Its form is exhib- 

Where does the process of digestion commence T What changes are effected 
by the sallTa ? If the process of insaliyation is neglected, what efliact follows ? 

What Is the course of the food when swallowed? Describe the stomach. In 
what animals is it largest ? In what is it smallest ? What is ttie size of the hw 
stomach? 



itod in Fig. 24, the large end being ntnated on the left adt 
of the body, as is there seen. In different animals the size 
of the stomach varies exceedingly, according to the concen- 
tration of the food upon which they liye. Thos in the flesh- 
otating i^nifffAla it is very small, only a slight enlaigement of 
the oesophagus ; while in those which feed upon herbage, 
it is distended into an enormous cavity, or rather into scy- 
eral, as in the cow and sheep. The capacity of the human 
stomach is about three pints. As a general rule, it is larger 
among those that live upon coarse, bulky diet. 

514. Structure of the Stomach, — It consists of three mem- 
branous layers or coats, trayersed by numerous blood-vessels 
and nerves. The outer layer is a smooth, glistening, whitish 
membrane, such as lines the abdomen, and covers all the in- 
ternal organs. Its use is to strengthen these organs, and by its 
smoothness and constant moisture, to permit them to move 
upon each other without irritation. The middle coat consists 
of two layers of muscular fibres, one of which runs length- 
ways and the other crossways, or around the stomach. By 
means of these muscles, it is enabled to contract its dimensions 
in all directions, so as to adapt its capacity to the amount of 
its contents ; they also play an important part ia giving mo- 
tion to the organ. The third layer of the stomach lines its inter- 
nal surface. It is a soft, yelvet-like membrane, of a pale pink 
color in health, and of much greater extent than the Outer coats, 
by which it is thrown into numerous folds or wrinkles. It is 
constantly coyered with a thin, transparent, yiscid mucus. 

616. Properties of the Gastric Juice of the Stomach, — 
From the blood-vessels, which are distributed thickly oyer 
the stomach, there is separated, or poured out upon its in- 

Wbat it the appeamioe and nae of the outer ooat of ttie stomach? ThemkTili 
layer? The Inner coat? 
What aie the properttea of the gaatrie Juioe f 
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ner «nrface, a pure, limpid, colorless, inodorous, slightly 
'risdd, sad always distinctly acid fluid, known as the gattrie 
juice. It is readily diffusible in water or spirits, and efler- 
yescea slightly with alkalies. It is never obt^ed pure, but 
always mixed with another secretion of the stomach — a vis- 
cid, semi-opaque substance, salt to the taste, and without 
acid properties. The gastric juice, when taken from the 
stomach, may be kept for many months, if excluded from 
the air, without becoming fcetid. It is powerfully antisep- 
tic, checking the progress of putrefaction in meat. 

516. Compositionof the Oaitrie Juice, aad Mode of iti Ac- 
tion. — The acid properties of the gastric juice are due to free 
hydrochloric, acetJc, and lactic acids, which have be^i disooT- 
ered in it by different chemists. Its solvent power over food 
depends upon the action of these acids {som^ suppose chiefly 
the hydrochloric), and also upon a peculiar animal principle, 
called ^pepnn, which is probably derived from the coats of the 
stomach, and is supposed by IJebig to act in the same way 
aa ferment (379). It seems to affect nitrogenous aliments in 
the same way that diastase does stanch (368), converting 
them into a state of solubility. The gastric juice also contains 
jalta, muriates, and acetates of potash, soda, magnesia, and 
lime, although it may be observed that its compodtion varies in 
different animab, and seems adapted to different kinds of food, 

517, The Power of Digestion m limited. — The gaatrio 
juice is not secreted constantly or regularly by the walls of 
the stomach, so as to accumulate and be in readiness for the 
food when it is introduced. It is poured out only w 
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food or some other sabstance is brought in contact with its 
interior surface, by which its secreting vessels are stimu- 
lated or aroused to action. When the stomach is empty, 
any solid substance taken into it will start the flow of the 
juice ; but if the substance be not of a nutritive character, 
the secreting vessels speedily discover the cheat, and with- 
hold the secretion. It is an important fact, aho, that the 
amount of gastric juice which the stomach is capable of pro* 
ducing is not in proportion to the quantity of food taken into 
it, but in proportion to the amount of food that the system 
requires for healthful nutrition, A definite proportion of 
food only can be digested in a given quantity of the fluid, 
as its action, like that of other chemical solvents, ceases 
after having been exercised on a fixed amount of matter. 
When the juice has become saturated, it will dissolve no 
more, and if an excess of food has been taken it rests as a 
burden upon the stomach, or passes half digested into the 
bowels, producing irritation, pain, and disease. 

518. Infect of the Motions of the Stomach. — The food, as it 
enters the stomach through the cardiac orifice (Fig. 24), is 
immediately subjected to a peculiar movement by which it is 
thoroughly intermixed with the gastric fluid. This motion 
is produced by the alternate contraction and relaxation of 
the muscular bands (514), which produce a constant agi- 
tation or churning of the alimentary mass. The muscular 
contractions appear to take place in a kind of succession, 
by which the contents of the stomach are made to revolve 
or pass around the interior of the stomach in a circuit. This 
route is traversed by the food in from one to three minutes, 
but as chymification advances, the rapidity of the motions 
increases. The combined eflect of this agitation and of the 

What is the flrat aetkNi of the stomach upon the Ibod f How is this motion pit^ 
daeed? How long docs it continue ? What is chyme? Describe iti appeannoa. 
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nungled solvent is to reduce the solid food to a uniform, 
pulpy, semi-fluid condition, in which it is known as chyme. 
It is of a grayish color and creamy aspect when the aliment 
used is rich ; and when otherwise, of a gruelly appearance. 
619. Results of Dr, Beaumonfs Experiments, — ^We are 
indebted for many interesting particulars concerning diges- 
tion to the observations of Dr. Beaumont, made upon the 
stomach of a young man named Alexis St. Martin, who had 
a hole perforated in his stomach by a gun-shot wound. It 
healed, leaving a permanent orifice of such size that the finger 
could be readily introduced, substances transferred, and va- 
rious observations made upon the nature of the processes 
which went forward within. Dr. Beaumont availed himself 
of the opportimity thus afforded to study the operations of 
digestion, and the results he obtained have added greatly to 
our knowledge of the subject. Among the conclusions to 
which he arrived are the following : That the presence in the 
stomach of any substance which is difficult of digestion inter- 
feres with the solution of food that would otherwise soon be 
reduced ; that hulk is as necessary for healthy digestion as 
nutritious matter itself, a fact which explains the custom of 
the Eamschatkans, of mixing earth or sawdust with the train- 
oil ; that soup and fluid diet are not, alone, fit for the sup- 
port of the system, and are not more easily digested than 
soM aliment; that moderate exercise facilitates digestion 
(except, perhaps, immediately after a full meal) ; and that 
temperature controls digestion. This was shown by adding 
the gastric juice to finely divided food in vials, and frequently 
agitating it. At 100^, which is about that of the stomach, 
the solution proceeded with considerable rapidity ; while in 

lb what cinmmstanoe are we indebted for the ezperimentB of Dr. Beaumont t 
^bat is the flnrt of liis ooncIusioiiB ? The second ? What custom does this e» 
•«lain ? What is his next conclusion ? How was this shown ? What sabstaooBf 
«id he find to require most time for digestion? What the leasi? 

23 
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ihe cold air the food was scarcely affected. A gill of 'wster 
at 50°, injected into the stomach, lowered its temperature up- 
wards of 30° ; the natural heat was not fully restored agaia 
for more than half an hour ; the habit of drinking ice- water 
freely during or after a meal must therefore retard digestion. 
Dr. Beaumont also made numerous experiments to determine 
the time required for dififerent articles of diet to digest in the 
stomach, a summary of which is given in the following table : 



AitidM. 



Bloe 

Plg^ feet, soused — 

Tripe,8oiiaecl 

Ttontf salmon, fresh . . 

M »4 4* 

AppIeSfSweet, mellow 

YeDlsoii, steak 

Sago 

Apples, sour, mellow 
Cabbage,with vinegar 
Codfish, cured, dry. . . 

Eggs,ft«8h 

Liver, beefs, fresh . . . 

Milk 

Tapioca 

MUk 

Turkey, wild 

tt (4 

** domesAicated 

Potatoes, Irish 

Parsnips 

Pig, sucking 

Heat hashed with ) 

vegetables S 

Lamb, fresh 

Goose 

Cake, sponge 

Cabbage-head 

Beans, pod 

Cttstani 

Chicken, fall-grown 
Apples, sour, hard. . . 

Oysters, fresh 

Bass, striped, fresh . . 
Beef; fresh, lean, rare 

*• steak 

Cora cake 

Dumpling, apple. .... 

Gggs, fresh 

Mutton, fresh 

•4 U 



PnpantioB. 



Boiled.... 
Boiled.... 
Boiled.... 
Boiled.... 

Pried 

Raw. 

Broiled. . . 
Boiled.... 

Raw 

Raw 

Boiled.... 

Raw 

Broiled. . . 
Boiled.... 
Boiled.... 

Raw 

Roasted .. 
Boiled.... 
Roasted .. 
Baked.... 
Boiled .... 
Roasted .. 

Warmed . 

BroUed... 
Roasted .. 
Baked.... 

Raw 

Boiled.... 
Baked.... 
Fricasseed 

Raw 

Raw 

Broiled... 
Roasted .. 
Broiled... 
Baked. . . . 
Boiled.... 
Boiled soft 
Broiled. . . 
Boiled.... 



TioM. 



. n. 



ao 

30 
30 
35 
45 
3 — 
2 — 
2 — 
2 ^ 
2 - 
2 — 
2 — 
2 15 
2 18 
2 25 
230 
2 30 
2 30 
2 30 

2 30 

2 30 
2 30 
2 30 
2 30 

2 30 

3 45 
2 45 
2 50 

2 55 

3 — 
3 — 
3 — 
3 — 
3 — 
3 — 
3 — 
3 — 



Artielei. 



Pork, recently salted. 

Soup, chicken. 

Oystors, fresh 

PoriE, recently salted. 

Pork steak 

Cora bread 

Mutton, fresh 

Carrot, wange 

Sausage* fresh 

Beef, fresh, lean, dry. 
Bread, wheat, fresh. . 

Butter 

Cheese, old, strong. . . 
Eggs, fresh 



Flounder, fresh , 

Oysters, fresh 

Potatoes, Irish 

Soup, mutton ....... 

** oyster , 

Turnip, flat 

Beets 

Cora, green, & beans. 

Beef, fresh, lean 

Fowls, domestic 



PrepuaUoo. 



44 



Veal, fresh 

Soup, beef, vege* ( 
tables, and bread ) 

Salmon, salted 

Heart, animal 

Beef, old, hard, salted 
Pork, recently salted. 
Cabbage, with vinogar 

Ducks, wild 

Pork, recently salted 

Suet, mutton 

Veal, fresh 

Pork, fat and lean. . . 
Suet, beef, fk«8h.... 
Tendon 



Raw .... 
Boiled... 
Roasted. 
Broiled.. 
Broiled.. 
Baked. . . 
Roasted . 
Boiled... 
Broiled.. 
Roasted . 
Baked . . . 
Melted .. 

Raw 

Hardboil'd 

Fried.... 

Fried.... 

Stewed . 

Boiled... 

Boiled. . . 

BoUed... 

Boiled... 

Boiled... 

Boiled... 

Fried... 

Boiled... 

Roasted . 

Broiled. . 

Boiled... 

Boiled... 
Fried.... 
Boiled'.. 
Filed.... 
BtMled... 
Boasted. 
Boiled... 
Boiled... 
Fried.... 
Roasted. 
Boiled... 
Boiled... 



Vm. 



TiiM. 



h. 
3 
3 
3 



15 



3 15 
3 15 



15 

15 
15 
20 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
3 30 
3 30 
30 
30 
30 
45 
45 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 

4 — 



4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 



15 
IS 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
15 
530 
530 
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520. A part of the food only is dissolved in the stomach,'^ 
The act of digestion is but partially performed in tlie stom- 
ach. The gastric juice possesses the power of dissolving 
only the nitrogenized elements of foods (372) — ^albumen, 
fibrine, gluten, caseine. The ternary compounds, starch, 
sugar, and the oily bodies, are unaltered. Indeed, the incip- 
ient changes begun in the starchy principles by intermixture 
with the saliva are arrested in the stomach. Chyme, there- 
fore, is food out of which the nitrogenized principles have 
been dissolved by the gastric fluid, leaving its remaining 
proximate elements, starch, sugar, and oily matters, without 
essential change. A portion of the nitrogenized substances 
dissolved is supposed to be absorbed directly into the blood, 
by the veins which are distributed throughout the coats of 
the stomach. A portion of the water, also, which is taken 
into the stomach to allay thirst is taken up in the same man- 
ner by the coats of the stomach, and carried by the veins 
into the general circulation. As this stage of digestion is 
completed, the chyme gradually passes out of the stomach, 
through the pyloric orifice (situated at its small extremity, 
see Fig. 24), into the intestines. 

521. The intestinal tube or alimentary canal, into which 
the chyme flows from the stomach, is divided into two parts — 
the small intestine, and the large intestine, or colon. In man 
the former is estimated to be about twenty-six feet in length, 
and the latter about six feet. — (Bell.) The small intestine 
is disposed in a convoluted or twisted manner, so that a 
great extent of it may be packed within a small compass : 
the larger portion is arranged very much as is represented 



DoM the gastric jaioe diaiiolve all the food? How does it aflbct the ternaiy 
groap of bodies ? What beoomes of the dissolved albuminous sabstanoe 7 

Into what does the chyme pass firom the stomach ? What is the doodeaaif 
What sabstanoea flow into the dnodannm near the pyloric orifloa? 



ID Fig. 24. The first portion of the small intestiiifl con- 
nected with the stomach is slightly larger than the rest, and 
ii csUed the duodenum. A few inches from the pylorio 
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> the intestine two passages or ducts. 
le from the liver, and the pancreatis 
IB, are emptied into the duodenum. 
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522. The Pancreaiic Juice, — ^Through the pancreatic duct 
a liquid is poured which is secreted by the pancreas, and 
known as the pancreatic juice. In its properties it closely 
resembles the saliva, but contains from 8 to 9 per cent, of 
solid matter. It is generally considered to be alkaline, but 
when rendered acid it possesses the properties of gastric 
juice, and is more powerful (524). 

523. The Bile, — ^This liquid is separated from the venous 
blood by the liver, and flows into the gall-bladder, whence 
it is poured into the duodenum at a point a little below the 
entrance of the pancreatic duct. It is a viscid, oily substance, 
of a greenish-yellow color, a nauseously bitter taste, and 
mixes in all proportions with water. Bile is alkaline, from 
the presence of soda. It gives 12 per cent, of ash, 11 of 
which are carbonate of soda. It also contains a peculiar 
substance of feebly acid* properties called choleic acid, or 
hilic acid. This acid neutralizes a portion of the soda in the 
ttame manner as the fatty or resinous acids, forming choleate 
of soda. In consequence of this soapy property, it is used, 
as in the case of ox-gall, to remove greasy spots from cloth, 
and the bile of the sea- wolf is ordinarily employed as a soap 
by the Icelanders. Although the bile is looked upon as an 
excretion from the blood (581), yet it performs an important 
ofQce in digestion. 

CHYLIFIOATION. 

624. Duodenal Digestion, — The chyme is mingled with 
the biliary and pancreatic secretions as it passes into the 
duodenum. Their intermixture is effected, as in the case of 

What are the oompoeition and properties of the pancreatic Jnioe T Where is the 
bile produced T What are its properties? For what is it sometimes oaed? 
Wltb what ii the chyle mixed in the dnodenmnf By what means ve Ib^ 
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the Btomach, hj the contiaclion of the moBcular vsHs of thi 
inteetine {perittaltie motion), which Berres at the same time 
to propel the moss along the alimentary tnhe. The chemicaJ 
action be^n by the saliva duiisg maatication, SDd snspended 
in the stomach, is here resumed. The starch is converted 
into dextrine and sugar, and a part of the sugar alill furthei' 
changed to lactic acid. It is probable, however, that a por- 
tion of the sugar is converted into fat, as the recent experi- 
ments of Meckel appear to show that bile possesses the 
power of effecting this ttansformatioa. He fomid that when 
Inte was mingled with grape-sugar, and allowed to rem^ 
in contact with it for some time, a much larger quantity of 
fatty matter existed in the mixture than could have been 
present in the bile. The oily substances of the chyme are 
dissolved, or reduced to the state of an emulsion, so as to 
be readily absorbed. This change was formerly supposed 
to be produced exclusively by the bile. The late researches 
of Bernard, however, have proved that this is the function 
of the pancreatic jince. When this secretion ia mixed with 
oily or fatty matters out of the body, it effects this change 
on them at once, although ndtber saliva, gastric juice, nor 
Inle are able to perform it The product of these changes 
is a whitjah, opaque, milky-looking liquid, termed ckyU. Its 
appearance b dne to innumerable oily globules which are 
diffused through it 

525. Effect of the Different Jvieei. — ^The gastric juice of 

the stomach is chaiged with the office of bringing the nitro- 

_.,»;.»j ~u_«_i — c r.^jj jjjjjj jj gjjij^ jjj solution, while the 

! bile, and pancreatic juice effect the 
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same change upon the non-nitrogenized principles. If the 
acid of the gastric juice is neutralized, as by iJie introduc- 
tion of bile into the stomach, it loses its power of dissolying 
albuminous substances, and attacks oily bodies ; on the other 
hand, if the bile and pancreatic fluid are rendered acid, they 
cease to affect the ternary compounds, but act upon those 
which are nitrogenized. The methods thus employed to 
bring the food into a state of solution are purely of a chem- 
ical nature, in all respects analogous to those adopted by 
the chemist in attaining a similar object. The analogy is 
complete in the following particulars: first, in both cases 
the solids are brought to a state of fine division ; second, 
they are agitated and completely intermixed with the sol- 
vents ; third, a fixed quantity of liquid can act only upon a 
definite proportion of solid matter ; fourth, heat influences 
the process; fifth, the same solvent acts differently upon 
different solid substances. 

SANQUIFIOATION. 

526. Mode in which the Chyle is removed from the In- 
testines, — So long as the alimentary matter remains in the 
intestinal cavity, it can no more minister to the wants of the 
system than if it were in contact with the external surface 
of the body ; indeed, strictly speaking, it has not yet been 
taken into the system. It is absorbed by a peculiar set of 
vessels called the laeteals, which conmience in the intestinal 
tube by a multitude of little rootlets that unite at first into 
minute trunks, then into larger ones, and at length deliver 



the gastric Juioe is made aDcalioe, what Ibllows? If the bile be made acid, what ii 
the result ? In what respect do these ivooesses resemble the operations of the 
chemist? 
What is the office of the laeteals? What do th^ consist oft When do tti^ 
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thnr coDt«nte into « kind of common reeervMr, ihe (Xomoi 
duet, which empties into a large von near the shonldet. In 
their course the lacteal tubes are coDTOluted, or twisted to- 
gether, into peculiar knot-like bodies, hj which the^ are 
greatly prolonged ; these knotty masses, or ganglia, are 
called metmtenc gUmd», because they are inclosed between 
two layers of a membrane or fold called the metenUry (Fig. 



Origin Df 
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26). The lacteals do not open by distinct apertures into 
the intesUnal tnbe, but terminate in numberless minute pro- 
jections, called viUi, which form a loose tissue upon the 
mucous membrane of the intestinal wall. It has been found 
that the act of lacteal absorption is carried on by means tA 
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yast numbers of exceedingly minute eella or 8<ic8, which are 
formed within the villous tissue. In the intervals, when there 
is no chyle to be absorbed, these cells cannot be seen ; but 
every time digestion takes place, a new crop springs up. 
Their growth is very rapid and their life transitory. In 
growing, they absorb into themselves part of the fluid that 
surrounds them ; and it is probable that when they are ma 
ture, they either burst or dissolve and deliver the fluid to the 
absorbent vessels. That it is the special office of the lacteals 
to absorb the chyle, is shown by the fact that they are not 
distributed upon the stomach, or upon that portion of the 
intestinal tube above the point where the bile and pancreatic 
juice enter the duodenum. They are abundant upon the 
small intestine, but less numerous upon the large one. 

627. Selecting Power of the Lcxteals, — ^The lacteals pos- 
sess the power of absorbing only that portion of the contents 
of the intestinal canal which is capable of being used by the 
system ; and as the food which is eaten contains other sub- 
stances, these, of course, are left as a residue in the intes- 
tines. This solid residue (excreta), which remains to be ex- 
cluded from the alimentary passage, must be looked upon, 
not as having taken any part in the grand processes of the 
system, but as mainly composed of matters incapable of any 
such service. It however contains a small proportion of 
the waste matters of the system, as the brown coloring mat- 
ter of the bile, mucus, and some salts, chiefly insoluble phos- 
phates of lime and magnesia. 

628. Changes which occur in the Lacteals, — In its course 
through the lacteals, the chyle undergoes a change, by which 

What is said of their growth ? Of their diaappearanoe ? From what do we inlbr 
that the lacteals absorb chyle? 

Do the lacteals take np all the oontents of the alimentary canal? What ia aald 
of the residue T 

What change takes place in the chyle during its passage through the laetediT 
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it h brongbt mto a closer relationBbip with blood. If flxan* 
bed at it* first entrance into these Tessels, before it has pais- 
ed through the glands, it is entirety destitute of that power 
<^ spontaneoDsl f coagulating, or dotting, which is so remarka- 
ble in blood. It consists, in 100 parts, of 90 water, 3^ albu 
men, the same of oils, and about 3 parts of other animal and 
•aline matter. But the chyle drawn from the lact«als, after 
it has passed through the mesenteric glands, possesses the 
power of coagulating slightly ; this is caused by the trans- 
formation of a portion of* the albumen into fibrine, by which 
the fluid begins to assume the properties of blood. When 
the chyle has reached the thoracic receptacle, its proportion 
of albumen is still further dinunidied, wlule the fibrine is 
correspondingly increased ; and it now separates promptly, 
like blood, into ciot and urum, in which state it is mingled 
with the venous current of the great circulation. Thus the 
prominent chemical change occurring in the lacteal vessek 
confflsta in the conTCrsion of albumen into fibrine. Other 
transformations tske place, but they are not so well under- 
stood, and cannot be detailed here. 

THE BLOOD. 
629. The series of changes which have just been described 
have for thdr object to prepare from the food a nutritious 
fluid which shall supply materials of renovation and growth 
to all parts of the body. This fluid is called hlood, and the 
apparatus of tubes and channels (blood-vessels) by which it is 
conveyed into all parts of the body is termed the circulatory 
system. 
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orders of aobnals, the blood is of a red color; florid and ap- 
proaching to scarlet when drawn from the arteries, and of 
a deep purple when taken from the veins. It has an unctu- 
ous or soapy feel, a slightly nauseous odor, a saline taste, 
and an alkaline reaction. When first removed from the 
body, the blood appears to the naked eye a imiform red 
liquid ; but when examined by a microscope, it is^ seen to 
consist of two distinct parts — a clear and nearly colorless fluid, 
called the plasma or liquor sanguims, and of an immense 
number of minute, rounded, red particles floating in this fluid, 
which are known as blood-globules, blood-disks, or blood-cor^ 
ptiscles. They vary greatly in size and form in different 
animals. In man they are flat disks resemblmg pieces of 
money, but usually exhibiting a slight depression towards the 
centre, and having a dkimeter from about the -g-im ^ io\>5 
of an inch. The corpuscles consist of a thin membrane or 
sac {globtdine), a nitrogenized substance, filled with a red 
coloring matter (kematine), in which iron is a large element. 
531. Coagulation, — After the blood has been removed 
from the body for a short time, it spontaneously coagulateSj 
or separates into a dark-red jelly, or clot {crassamentum), 
and a pale-colored, slimy hquid {serum). Coagulation is 
caused by the change of soluble fibrine contained in blood to 
the insoluble state. It was formerly supposed that the blood 
was alive, and that this change consisted in its death ; but the 
same event is constantly taking place within the body, as the 
liquid fibrine of the blood is deposited to form soUd flesh. 
As the fibrine coagulates, it forms a fine net-work or jelly 
throughout the hquid, which entangles and incloses the red 
corpuscles. It also contains a portion of the serum, which 



What iscoagolatioB of the blood? What ii its cavie? What waa once rap* 
Boaedtobethecaiifle? OfwhatdoestheolotooBaiat? Theaenua? lathe 
ptttation of the hlood atw^^a the aame ? 
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may be removed by pressnre. The semm conasta of water, 
albumen, fatty matter, and Tarious salts. Oregory states 
that the healthy proportions of Berum and clot are 87 per 
cent, of the former, to 13 of the latter ; but it is obvions that 
these proportjons must vary in the healthy bdividaal, &om 
a great variety of causes. Thus the mere swallowing of a 
draught of water must alter the compodtion of blood, and 
thus effect its anoIysiB. The general conslitntjon of Ibe blood 
is here given, &om Lecanu : 

Vater, TSO'115 I Or^BtoUine fUt; matter i-iao 

Slbrine, a-100 Oilj matter, I'SIO 

ColoriDg nwtMr, 188000 ExtractiTS matMr, 1-T90 

Albuman, te-OM | BbIU and baMB, 14-18S 



NDTRinOH. 

582. The formation of the various parts of a living body 
from a ungle homogeneous liquid — the blood — the nouixsh- 
ment and growth of a young animal upon milk, and the 
development of a chickea from the Uquid contents of an e^, 
are phenomena alike wonderful and mysterious. Of the 
vital force, by which these changes are guided, we compre- 
hend nothing ; something is however known of the trans- 
formations which occur, and more of the chemical nature of 
thB nroduct.. »i.i„v „-. formed. The process by which the 
les of the system are elaborated from 
■i(ton. 

Itiimal TUsuet. — We have observed 
licb the fabric of plants is almost en- 
mposed only of three elements — car- 
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bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. The fundamental tissue of the 
ammal fabric is equally uniform in its chemical constitution, 
containmg the same elements as woody fibre, with the addi- 
tion of a large proportion of nitrogen. Vegetable tissue is 
thus totally incapable of conversion into animal tissue ; but 
the nitrogenized products of plants are adapted to this pur- 
pose, and it is from these that they are wholly constructed. 
The areolar tissue, which is composed of membranous cells, 
diflfused throughout all parts of the body, the muscular 
fibres which constitute flesh, together with the various blood- 
vessels and membranes which form the groundwork of the 
animal system and the chief portion of its solids, all have 
the same chemical composition as the nitrogenized com- 
poimds of plants, — ^gluten, vegetable albumen, and caseine. 
They all contain nitrogen to the extent of 1*7 per cent. 

634. Nutrition of the Tissues. — The nutrition of the ani- 
mal tissues is therefore, in a chemical point of view, a very 
simple process ; consisting essentially in the coagulation 
or solidification of fibrine, which has its origin in plants. 
When albumen is changed from the liquid to the solid state, 
it exhibits no traces of organization ; that is, the particles 
arrange themselves into a brittle mass, instead of tough, 
thready fibres, and it has not the qualities which would 
adapt it for muscular tissue : fibrine, on the contrary, presents 
these qualities in an eminent degree, coagulating into fibres 
or filaments, so that blood in wldch fibrine is dissolved has 
been very properly termed liquid flesh. The relations of 
albumen, fibrine, and flesh have been very justly compared 
to those of raw cotton, the spun yam, and the woven fabric. 
The conversion of albumen into fibrine which has been noticed 

What is the diflbrence between coa^^^ilated albomen and coagulated flbiine ? To 
what are the relations of albumen, fibrine, and flesh compared? What is said to 
' be ttie result of late researches T How does the nutrition of caniivorons and ho^ 
«nnHrouB animals diflbr ? 

24 
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M occiurriiig in the lactoak (528), and which is aho constant* 
\j taking place in the blood» is therefore a simple flesh- 
forming process, the product necessarily remaining in a 
liquid state, that it may be distributed by the circulation 
into all parts of the system, while it gradually coagulates 
into fibrous and muscular tissue. Late microscopical dis- 
coyeries render it probable that the process of nutrition is 
carried on by means of the growth of innumerable cells, 
which are developed and extended upon the solid surfaces. 
The nutrition of the g^rain and herb-eating animals is of the 
same nature as in those which subsist upon flesh, the caor 
stituents of their blood being in both cases of yegetable 
origm. The only difference is, that carnivorous animaLs ap- 
propriate those elements of nutrition (blood and flesh), which 
have already served a similar purpose in animals which live 
upon vegetation. 

686. Ccnmmptum. — If the conversion of albumen into 
fibiine is incomplete, the tissues are imperfectly nourished, 
and the strength and vigor of the body are impaired. The 
formation of tubercles in the lungs, which give rise to con- 
sumption, is due to this cause— -the imperfect elaboration 
of the fibiine. Tubercular matter consists of half -formed 
ceUs, fibres, <&c., and coagulated albumen, deposited in the 
tissue of the lungs, which consequently impairs respiration, 
and produces irritation and inflammation, like any otiier for- 
eign matter. The only manner in which any curative means 
can be brought to bear upon this terrible scouige is by at- 
tention to the constitutional states from which it results. 
This is sometimes hereditary, and sometimes induced by in- 
sufficient nutrition, habitu^d exposure to cold and damp. 

What ill the cause of tubercles In the lungs t Of what does tubercular nattsr 
oonRist? What eflbct does it produce t What circumstances will induce tuber 
talar disease? What treatment is recommended Y 
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long-continued mental depression, <fec. The treatment must 
be directed to the invigoration of the system, by good food, 
active exercise, pure air, warm clothing, and cheerful occu* 
pations ; and by a due employment of these means, at a suf- 
ficiently early period, many lives might be saved, which 
would otherwise fall a sacrifice to tubercular disease. — {Car* 
penter,) 



PRODUCTS OF NUTRITION. 

536. Gelatine. — ^When the tendons, ligaments, cartilages, 
skin and bones of animals are for some time boiled in water, 
a substance is extracted, which gelatinizes^ or forms a jelly, 
on cooling. It is a nitrogenized compound, having the for- 
mula C|| H(o O5 Ns (Mulder) ; but, unlike the albuminous 
substances, it is not formed by plants, nor is it found in the 
blood : it must, therefore, be looked upon as a secretion, 
although some chemists maintain that it is formed by the 
process which is employed to obtain it, and has no real ex- 
istence in the animal organism. The gelatine from car- 
tilage is termed chondrine. Pure gelatine is colorless, 
transparent, inodorous, and insipid. In cold water it gradu- 
ally softens and swells, but does not dissolve until heated. 
The cooled solution remains as a more or less firm jeUy. 
Gelatine is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and the fixed and vol- 
atile oils. Isinglass is the name given to a commercial form 
of gelatine, which is obtained chiefly from the air-bladder of 
fish, as the sturgeon and cod. When the membranes are 
cleansed, dried, and scraped, they form leaf isinglass ; when 
folded into packages they constitute hook isinglass. It is ex- 

Ynm what Bobetaooes is goIaAloe obtained ? How does it diflbr from the albn? 
minooa sabetanoee? How do lonie dioniats regard it? What is chondriiieT 
What are the properties of pare gelatine? What is istngiaaB? Leaf isinglaaf 
Book iiingiaai? For what Is it used? How may tt be p io a o r r f d ? ' 
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temdyely employed as an article of diet, in the fonn of jelly: 
one part of isinglass dissolves in 100 of hot water, forming 
a thick, tremulous jelly, when cooled. Jelly may be kept in 
close yessels for some days without change, but in open 
vessels it soon becomes mouldy, especially in the Ticinity of 
blossoming plants {Brande) : it then putrefies, although this 
change, it is said, may be arrested by a little acetic acid, 
without much affecting the jelly. 

537. Glue is a form of gelatine extracted from bones, the 
parings of hides, and the hoofs and ears of cattle, by b(»ling 
in water, or by steam pressure. The solution obtained cools 
into a stiff jelly, which is cut by wires into thin slices, and 
dried upon netting, to which its peculiar grooved appearance 
is due. Good glue is hard, brittle, translucent, and of a brown- 
ish color. By immersion in cold water, it absorbs three or 
four times its weight without dissolving. Where less water m 
absorbed, or where the glue loses its viscid aspect in cold 
water, it is unfit for use. The employment of glue, in uniting 
or binding substances together, is well known. Its adhesive 
power is increased by adding to it white-lead or borax — an 
ounce of the salt to a poimd of glue. 

538. Court-plaster is silk cloth, varnished over with a 
solution of gelatine. Transparent wafers are also made of 
gelatme ; common wafers being made from flour-paste, col- 
ored with various substances. 

539. Bones, their composition. — ^Bones consist of gelatinoua 
tissue, into which mineral matter has been depoidted, until it. 
possesses a stony hardness. The mineral substances are phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime. The phosphate predominates in 
the higher animals ; in the lower, the carbonate. The amount 

What is glue ? Wh at are the qnalitieB of good glue f How is poor glue knownl 
How may the adhesiye power of g^ae be incroaMd? 
What is court-plaster? Of what are wafers made? 
What do bones ooosiBt of f What is «dd of the minena matter of bones? 
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of mineral matter in bones increases with age : thus in the 
child it forms about half the weight of the bone, in the adult 
four-fifths, and in the old person seven-eighths. 

540. Mineral and Organic Elements of Bones. — If a bone 
is soaked in diluted muriatic acid, the mineral salts are dis- 
solved out, the animal matter remaining as tough, flexible, 
nearly transparent gelatine, having the same form as the 
bone. If, on the other hand, we submit a bone to strong 
heat, the ammal portion is burned out, and the earthy part 
remains. The bone is then brittle, and falls to pieces at the 
slightest touch. Hence bony structures owe their teviacity 
to the organic element, and their hardness and stifi&iess to 
the mineral substances of which they consist. In the disease 
called rickets there is a deficiency of the inorganic constitu- 
ents, and the bones, therefore, become twisted and distorted. 
A solution of phosphate of lime, in phosphoric acid, has been 
prescribed as a remedy. There is also a malady of an oppo- 
site nature, in which there is less than a healthy supply of 
animal matter. In this case the bones are exceedingly liable 
to fracture. The naUs, claws, and horns of animals, are anal- 
ogous in composition to the bones. • 

641. Mode in which the Shells of Crustacea are produced,* 
— ^In some of the lower species of animals, as crabs and lob- 
sters (Crustacea), the bony skeleton, instead of traversing the 
interior of the body, exists in the form of an external cover- 
mg, or shell. This shell is periodically thrown off, and re- 
newed again in a very speedy and curious manner. There is, 
laid up in the walls of their stomach, a supply of carbonate 
of lime, in the form of little concretions, known as " crab's 

How may we Beparate the animal from the eaiihy portion of boneaf To what 
to the tenadty of bones dae ? To what do they owe their hardneasf What la the 
oauM of ricketo f l^e remedy t What other disease of the bones is menti<Hied f 

In the cmstaoea, where is the bony skeleton fonnd ? When this sheQ la east off 
by the animal, how is a new one fbrmedf 

24* 
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oyw." When the shell is oast off this matter is taken up 
by the blood-yesselsy and carried out to the surface of her 
body, where a new shell is formed in a day or two. 

542. Hcur, iU Composition, — ^The basis of hair is a nitro- 
genized animal tissue, containing deposits of lime, magnesia^ 
and salts of iron, together with a considerable quantity c^ 
sulphur, to which much of its disagreeable odor in burning 
is due. The yarious colors of hair are due to the differences 
in its chemical composition. Thus, according to Wilson, red 
hair contains a reddish-colored oil, a large proportion of sul- 
phur, and a small quantity of iron; fair hair a white oil, with 
phosphate of lime, and the white hair of the aged a consid- 
erable quantity of the phosphate. 

643. Fat, — ^The properties of fat have been already de- 
scribed (427). It is separated from the blood, and deposited 
in the adipose tissue, throughout all parts of the body, in the 
shape of small globules, from the ^^ to ^^ of an inch in 
diameter. This deposit forms a layer, of various degrees of 
thickness, which gives roimdness and symmetry to the animal 
form, and at the same time furnishes a kind of pad, or 
cushiwi, for the support of movable parts. It has been an 
earnest question among chemists whether the fat of animals 
is exclusively derived from vegetables, or in part generated 
within the oiganism from the non-nitrogenized elements of 
food. It is at present thought that the animal does possess 
such a power, while it is known that fat exists in plants to a 
much larger extent than was formerly supposed. 

544. Nervous Matter, — ^The nerves are minute threads or 
cords, which in man extend into all parts of the body, and 



Of whatishairoompoBed? To what are Us varicyni colon owing T What does 
led hair contain t FUrhatrt Gray hair? 

fVomwhatisthe AtoftheigratemderiTedt WhataieaomeofitBiuesr Whit 
foeation oonoeming its production baa been diacoaaed by chemiata? 
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which perfonn a twofold object: one class or set transmits 
sensations to the hrean, the seat of the mind, while anoth^ 
set conveys the mandate of the will from the brain to the 
mnscles, by which it is executed. 

645. Composition of the Nerves. — ^The chemical compo- 
sition of the nerves is the same as that of the brain. The 
nervous matter of an adult gives, upon analysis in 100 parts: 

Of Water, 72'61 

Albumen, 9*40 

Fat, 610 

Osmazome and Salts, 10*19 

PhosphoruB, 1*80 

100*00 

The structure of the nerves is tubular, the wall being com- 
posed of albumen; within it is contained minute fat glob- 
ules, and with these the phosphorus is associated. This 
element, as will be shown in another place (592), is es- 
sentially connected with the operations of the mind. The 
amount of phosphorus in the nervous matter of infants was 
found upon analysis to be 0'80, in aged persons 1*00, in 
adults 1'80, and in idiots 0'85 per cent. — ^but half that which 
is found at the adult period, or condition of greatest mental 
vigor. Osmazome is an ill-defined compoxmd, to which the 
aromatic flavor of soup has been attributed. It is lately 
shown to be a mixture of several substances. 



SECRETIONS. 

546. Those substances which are separated from the blood, 
not for the purpose of purifying it, but to answer some pur« 

What are nerres? What is their offloe? 

What is the oompoeition of the nenres? What the Btmetnre? How does th« 
sBftomit of phoBphoms Tsiy? What is osmaaomeY 
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pose in the animal economy, are termed tecreiions. The 
saliva, gastric juice, and pancreatic juice, aheady described, 
are examples. To these may he added mucus, which is se- 
creted from the surface of membranes (mucous membranes\ 
and lymph, which is poured out from the lymphatic vessels ; 
neither of which have been satisfactorily examined. The 
tears {lachrymal secretion) consist of water, rendered slightly 
saline by common salt, and contuning also a little albumen, 
combined with soda. 

MILK 

547. Its Source and Composition. — ^This fluid is secreted 
from the blood of females, of the class mammalia, for the 
nourishment of their young. It is the only substance com- 
pletely prepared by nature as an article of food ; and it is so 
constituted as to furnish materials for the development of all 
the various organs and compoxmds of the yoxmg animal : its 
composition must, therefore, be a matter of interest. It is a 
white liquid, of a sweetish taste, a peculiar odor, and contains, 
dissolved, sugar, caseine, and salts ; also a fatty substance, 
butter, which is di£Fused throughout it in the form of minute 
globules, that are visible with the microscope, while at the 
same time the liquid appears transparent. The composition 
of fresh cow's milk is as follows : 

Water, 88 '80 

Caseiiie, 4*82 

Milk-^ugar, 8*89 

Butter, 8-00 

Salts, 0-49 

100-00 
Solid matter, 11 "07 

What are (wcnlionsf Glye ezamptea. What do tean ooofliflt of T 

What liaBld of milk as food? Btato its prapeities. WhatisilseoiBpoirittOBf 
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548. The Lactometer, or MUk-measurer, — ^When freshly 
drawn milk is permitted to stand, the butter-globules rise to 
the surface and form cream. The proportion of cream in 
milk may be determined by means of an instrument called 
the lactometer, which consists simply of a glass tube, six or 
seven inches long, which is marked off into a hundred equal 
divisions. It is filled with a sample of milk and allowed to 
stand, when the per cent, of cream which forms upon the 
surface is read off upon the scale. 

549. Production of Butter. — Butter is obtained either 
from cream or from mUk, by agitalang it in various ways 
(churning). This is necessary, because the oil-globules are 
mvested by a delicate membrane, which requires to be rup- 
tured before the butter will cohere into a solid mass. Seat 
also bursts the globules and causes them to unite, but the 
butter thus produced is of a poorer quality. The best 
temperature for churning is, for cream, 56° to 68°, and for 
milk 65°. — (Johnston.) During the process the tempera- 
ture rises from 4° to 10°, and the milk or cream, if sweety 
turns sour, oxygen is absorbed, and acid formed, which 
seems to aid in the coalescence of the oil-globules. From a 
great variety of causes, butter is liable to changes by which 
Its quality is impaired ; among these may be mentioned the 
absorption of bad odors by cream, if not kept in a perfectly 
clean place with a frequent renewal of fr^sh air; washing 
with water containing much lime or organic matter, and 

packmg with impure salt. But the chief source of injurious 
changes in butter is the putrefaction of cheesy matter, ca- 

seine (375), of which it always contains a small portion. 



What is cream ? What is the lactometer ? How is it used ? 

How is butter obtained ? Why is chuming necessary ? What is said of butter 
produced by heat ? What is the best for churning ? What changes occur during 
the prooew ? How does butter sometimes become deteriorated in quality 7 
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The caseine converts the sugar of nulk into lactic acid, and 
that into butyric acid, to which the disagreeable smell oi 
rancid butter is mainly due. 

650. Milk-sugar {iMctine), C„ Hjo 0,o + 2 H 0.— This is 
the substance which gives to nulk its slightly sweet tasto. It 
is obtained by evaporating clarified whey until it crystallizes. 
It is much less soluble than cane or grape sugar, and there- 
fore much less sweet : it is also hard and gritty. 

551. Cuseine, or the curd of milk, has the same composi- 
tion and properties as vegetable caseine (375) : it eidsts in 
milk in a state of solution, but is very insoluble in water, one 
pound of caseine requiring 400 pounds of that liquid to dis- 
solve it. Caseine is held in solution in milk by mean^ of a 
small 'quantity of soda ; if this is neutralised by an acid the 
cas^e is at once precipitated, as insoluble curd, and an ad- 
dition of a little carbonate of soda or potash, so as to form a 
weak alkaline solution, redissolves it. 

552. Natural Curdling of Milk, — ^When milk is exposed 
to the air for a certain length of time, it becomes sour and 
curdles ; that is, its casome is precipitated. The curd, how- 
ever, does not readily separate from the liquid part (whey), 
unless a gentle heat be applied, when it contracts in bulk 
and rises to the surface. The souring and curdling process 
proceeds slowly in the cold, but quickens as the temperature 
is elevated ; and is observed to take place first at the surface 
of the milk, where it is in contact with the air. The changes 
that here occur are begun by the oxygen of the sur, which 
induces decomposition in the nitrogenized caseine ; this de- 
composition is propagated to the sugar of nulk, which is 



What is said of mttk-Bogar ? 

What is Mid of caseine? How is it held in MdntionT What ptedpitates it 
How may it be rodlssolTed? 
How is milk curdled? Howiathecardiepantedlhniftthewhqr? Whendoei 
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Changed to lactic acid, probably by bemg first converted 
into grape-sngar; but this is not precisely known. The 
lactic acid gives to milk its sourness, and by neutralizing its 
soda precipitates the caseine. 

553. Artificial Curdling of Milk, — It seems to matter 
nothing whether the acid is generated spontaneously by the 
elements of milk, or is added artificially, the effect being the 
same. Almoist any acid substance possesses the power of 
curdling milk. In Holland, muriatic acid is said to be exten- 
sively employed for this purpose in the cheese manufeusture. 
In Switzerland they add a little sour milk to produce the curd ; 
while in other countries vinegar, tartaric acid, lemon-juice» 
cream of tartar, and salt of sorrel, are also employed. But the 
substance most generally used for this purpose usually consists 
of the lining membrane of the stomach of a calf, prepared 
by sailing and drying. The rennet is soaked in water at 
whey, which being added to the milk, and the temperature 
raised to 95°, coagulates it promptly. It has been hitherto 
considered that the coagulating action of rennet is due to a 
portion of gastric juice which it retains ; but late researches 
show that it acts in the same manner as caseine (55&), by 
changing milk-sugar into lactic acid, through its decompo- 
sition. Gastric juice, it is true, curdles milk rapidly; but 
the thorough and repeated washings and dryings to which 
rennet- may be subjected without destroying its efficacy, ren- 
ders it impossible to ascribe its action to that Solvent, while 
it is well known that other membranes besides that of the 
stomach, in a state of decomposition, convert sugar of milk 
into lactic acid. 

It curdle most rapidly ? Where does the prooees beghi ? State the changes that 
occur. 

How may milk be artiflciaOy curdled f What substances are employed for (hii 
purpose ? How does rennet act in the curdlb^ of milk ? How does it appear tlui 
gasbrie Juice is not the agent in producing the change ? 
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564. Hxperimmt of BerzeUus. — The small quaaiitj of 
rennet which takes part in the process is well illustrated hj 
an experiment of Berzelius. He took a bit of the lining of a 
calf's stomach, washed it completely, dried and weighed it 
carefully, and put it into 1800 times its weight of milk. He 
then heated it 120^, and when coagulation was complete 
withdrew the membrane, washed, dried, and again weighed 
it : the loss was ^ of its entire weight. But one part of 
the membrane, therefore, was used in coagulating thirty 
thousand of milk. 

665. Preservation of MUh, — ^Milk or cream may be pre- 
served, or restored to a state of sweetness when it has begun 
to sour, by adding to it a small quantity of soda, pearlash, or 
magnesia, which neutralizes the lactic acid : the lactates thus 
formed are not unwholesome. The action of curd, in decom- 
posing sugar of milk, is arrested or prevented by heating it 
to the boiling temperature. Hence if milk be introduced into 
bottles, well corked, put into a pan with cold water and 
gradually raised to the boiling point, and after cooling be 
taken out and set away in a cool place, the milk may be pre- 
served perfectly sweet for half a year. — {Johnston.) If the 
bottle in this case be uncorked, and the milk exposed to the 
air, the caseine, after a few days, resumes its property of de- 
composing milk-sugar and forming lactic acid. By evapora- 
ting milk at a moderate heat, with constant stirring, its solid 
constituents are left as a dry mass, which may be kept for 
any length of time, and which, when dissolved in water, is 
said to possess all the properties of the most excellent milk. 

656. Adaptation for Food, — Milk contains all the saline 
substances which are found in the blood (400), or which the 



Describe the experiment of Berzelius. 

How may tsour milk Ibe restored to sweetness ? Uow may milk be preparod to 
tt to mn^o swef t for months ? What ia the effect of uncorking the bottto ? 
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growing animal requires, phosphate of lime in large quan- 
tity (40 gallons contain 1 lb.) for the development of bones, 
common salt to furnish by its decomposition the hydro- 
chloric acid of the gastric juice and the soda of the bile, and 
also a trace of iron, which reappears in the coloring matter 
of the blood. The other constituents of milk perform 
equally important offices in nutrition ; the butter yields fat, 
the sugar is burned for the production of heat, the casdne 
forms flesh, and the large proportion of water supplies this 
necessary element to the system. 



RESPIRATION. 

667. Destructive Force in the System, — ^Thus far the 
changes that have been noticed as occurring in the animal 
body are of a formative nature, their object being to build 
up the system by constant additions of matter to all its 
parts. The amount of food taken for this purpose of course 
varies very much in different individuals and different cir- 
cumstances, but it may be stated as an average that an 
adult man consumes each day two pounds and a half of 
solid food, and from four to five pounds of liquid, besides 
taking intb his system two pounds of oxygen gas from the 
air. And yet his body does not increase in its weight, but 
in health remains of a uniform bulk and weight from year 
to year. A destructive process must therefore be constantly 
going on in the system, sufficiently active to use up and 
carry away the same amount of matter that is supplied 

How does the compoaition of milk compare with that of blood ? What offleei 
do its diflTerent conBtitaenta perfonn in natiitioii? 

How mach food does an adnlt consume daily ? How much axjgea f Why doei 
Bo( kit body increaae in weight 7 What is the channel of this wbb^ T 

25 
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thitnigh the channels of nutrition. The source of this per- 
petual waste and destracticm is the act of respiration, by 
which coDunon air is brought into contact with erery por- 
tion of the animal organization. 

558. Nature of Re^fnration always the eame, ite Mddee 
different, — The rdation of animals to the atmosphere is of 
a most direct and vital nature. All the peculiar actions 
which take place in the animal structure, and which taken 
oollectiyely we call life, are set in motion and kept in motion 
by atmospheric oxygen, lis effect is exerted upon the body 
through the medium of the respiratory organs. The action 
of oxygen is exactly of the same nature in all animals, but 
the structure and arrangement of the respiratory mechan- 
ism differ according as they are destined to be acted upon 
by oxygen in the condition of a gas, or in a state oi solution 
in water. Animals low in the scale of nature, whose struc- 
ture is simple, and the composition of their bodies porous, 
have no separate breathing apparatus ; their respiration is 
what is called cutaneotis, that is, air contained in the water 
in which they hve penetrates all parts of their body, and 
acts upon the blood. Those animals which inhabit the 
water have special organs for breathing, termed branchia, or 
gUls, which are composed of feathery filaments, or tufts of 
blood-vessels, situated externally upon the body, and de- 
signed to be acted upon by the air which is contained in 
water. The higher animals respire by lungs, which consist 
of membranous bags lodged within the body, and which are 
directly acted upon by the air. 

669! Bespiratim of Fishes. — ^The branchia, or gilU of 



DoM oxygen act in the same manner upon all animalaf Is the respiratoiy ap- 
paratus of aU animals alike ? How is the respiration of the lowest animals pep* 
tmnadf What is the breathing apparatas of fish caUed? What oinni haTe tlM 
UglMranlmala Ihr this purpose ? 
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fish consist of a mass of blood-vessels in the form of deli- 
cate comb-like fringes, arranged in rows on each side of the 
throat. The branchia are hence situated on the outside of 
the body, but they are oyerlaid by a large valve-like flap, 
which is termed the gill-cover, and which is seen in constant 
motion when the fish is in its native element. A continual 
current of water is made to pass over the gills by the action 
of the mouth, which takes in a large quantity, and com- 
pressing it by muscular contraction, the gill-cover opens, the 
fibrils spread, and the water is forced out through openings 
between the rows of fringes. Each fibril consists of two ves- 
sels, a vein and artery, one of which brings the blood, while the 
other returns it again to the system. As the water flows over 
the surface of these vessels an interchange takes place, the 
carbonic acid of the impure blood escapes outwardly, while 
the oxygen of the water- atmosphere (93) is absorbed into the 
blood, which is thus purified. 

560. The art of drowning fishes under water, which is 
practised by anglers, consists in keeping their mouths open 
by means of the hook, which makes it impossible for the 
animal to breathe, and thus produces sufibcation. 

661. Why Fish die when removed from the Water, — 
When a fish is withdrawn from the water, the fringes of its 
gills speedily mat or clog together and dry up, so that the 
air cannot exert any action upon them, and respiration there- 
fore ceases ; but if the gills are kept constantly mobt, they 
will continue to perform their office of absorbing oxygen, 
and thus maintain life. There are certain fishes which pos- 
sess the means of securing this condition. The gill-filaments 

DeBcribe the breathing organs of fishes ? How are the giUs supplied with ozy 
gen 7 Of what does each fibril consist ? What diemical change takes place 7 

By what means are fish drowned in water 7 

How may fishes be kept aUve when oat of water 7 What contrivances have soms 
flrii, enabling them to lire for some time upon land 7 
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are so arranged that they do not clog together, and by 
means of little reservoirs of water, which are provided for 
the purpose, they may he kept mcnst for some time. Thene 
contrivances are said to enable some species of fish to re- 
main sufficiently long upon land to migrate from lake to 
lake. 

662. jRespiratum of Whales. — ^Many marine animals, as 
whales, seals, porpoises, d^., breathe atmospheric air, and 
are therefore compelled frequently to rise to the surface. 
Some possess the means of carrying with them a temporary 
supply of air ; others, as the whale, have reservoirs in which 
the arterial blood can be accumulated : as it is rendered im- 
pure in the body, it passes into another reservoir connected 
with the veins, and the animal is thus enabled to remain for 
a considerable time beneath the surface. 

663. Respiration of Insects, — ^The organs of respiration in 
insects are internal — ^within the system. The air is admit- 
ted through minute orifices called spiracles, arranged along 
the side of the body, which open into a system of tubes 
(trachea). These air-tubes ramify and extend into all parts 
of the body. 

564. Respiration of Reptiles, — ^The low form of respira- 
tion which takes place in reptiles is carried on by means of 
air-sacs contained within the body, and which may be re- 
garded as the rudest form of lungs. The air enters through 
the mouth ; but reptiles have no power of filling their lungs 
by a process resembling our inspiration, or drawing in of 
air : they are obliged to swallow it by mouthfuls, as we do 

Why are some marine animals often compelled to rise to the aurfiioe of the wa- 
ter ? What arrangement has the whale which enables it to stay some time mxler 
the water? 

Oeecribe the respiratory organs of insects T 

»K*!^ ^^^ "*°**" *" ***® respiration of reptfles carried on T How is air taken int* 
thel^ bodies? How may they be stranded ? 
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food, forcing; or pushing it down by muacnlar oontraction 
Beptiles, as well as fishes, may therefore be suffocated ot 
strangled by keeping their months constantly open. 

SS5. Retpiration hy Lwiga. — The higher animals breathe 
by means of true lungs. In mtm, theK consist of a piur ot 
lai^e, pouch-shaped organs, situated in the upper cavity ol 
the body (thorax), one on each side of the heart. The 
vindpipe (trachea), which passes from the mouth to the 
chest, there separates into two bronchia, one of which enters 
each luDg. These dvide into smaller bronchial tubes, 
which again subdivide, and finally terminate in minute cavi- 
ties called air-cells. The whole arrangement has been com- 
pared to an inverted tree, the ««.» 
trunk representing the wind- 
pipe, the branches and twigs 
the subdivisions of the bron- 
chia, and the expanding buds 
the air-cells. The air-cells are 
about i^ of an inch in di- 
ameter, and th^ number in a 
person of average size has 
been estimated by Weber at 
600,000,000. They are all 
composed of one continuous 
m^bran^, which is computed 
to have a surface thirty times 
greater than the exterior of 
the body. Fig. 2<1 represents 
one ude of the lung present- 
ing its natural appearance, and 

DHcUbe Ilia longi In mso t Wtail Ig Mid of tha ilia ud DODiber ot thtM ab* 
cdltT Wliat of Iba numbrane crrmpcMng Ibam t Bf <rliU neana *r* lb« I11119 
eoMUall; Idppllad vHb fiata alrt 
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the other the branchings of the air-passages, or bronchisl 
tubes, by which the air is conyeyed to every part of the limga. 
The lungs completely fill the cayity of ihe chest, so that by 
the alternate expansion and contraction of the surrounding 
walls and floor, they are correspondingly enlarged and dimin- 
ished in sise ; the contractile pressure of the chest driving 
the lur out (expiration), and the the external pressure oi the 
atmosphere forcing it back again (inspiration). By this means 
the constant renewal of the air in the lungs is secured. 

566. Circulatory Apparatus in Mat. — As the perpetual 
renovation of the vital fluid of the body takes place within 
the lungs alone, there must obviously be a provision for its 
constant passage through these organs ; they are therefore 
included in the route of the general circulation of the blood. 
The higher animals possess two hearts, which, although lo- 
cated together (double heart), have yet no direct communica- 
tion with each other. Each heart has two openings or cav- 
ities : the upper one being termed the auricle, or receiving 
cavity, and the lower one the ventricle, or propelling cavity, 
which connect with each other by means of orifices guarded 
by valves. In man, the blood which has been used in his 
system, and can be of no further service until purified, is all 
gathered into a large vein (vena cava), and poured into the 
auricle of his right-side heart. From this it passes to the 
ventricle, and is there driven through another lfl:ge vessel 
(pulmonary artery) to the lungs. Having been properly 
changed here, it passes by another vessel (pulmonary vein) 
to the left-heart auricle, thence to the left ventricle, from 
which it is distributed through the aorta all over the body. 
The large trunks, both arteries and veins, as they pass from 

DMcribe the heart of the higher Bnlmals ? At what point is all the impure blood 
eolkcted? Where does it then pa«? After its pariAoatlon in the laoga wheie li 
tt again collected? Bywhatveawla ia it then distribiited through the body? Whil 
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the central heart, divide mto BmaUer brandies, and these are 
■till farther divided until they become no lai^er than a haii, 
and are hence called capSlanes (from capUliu, a hair). The 



H or Pulmimirf QretUUlan 



HevU 
Blghl Auricle. 



UT-cells of the lungs are covered with these minute vessels, 
called pwlmtmary capillaries, and it is through these that 
the blood flows from the right to the left heart in the lesser 
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or puliiionaiy cireulatioiL Beudes these, other minute 
blood-yessels are distributed throughout all parts of the sys- 
tern; thej are therefore termed syatenUc capillaries. It 
is through these that the blood flows from the left to the 
right heart (sjstemio or greater circulation), the capillary 
arteries being continuous with the capillary veins. An ideal 
representation of the circulation in man is given in Fig. 27. 

56*7. Changes which take place in the Lungs. — ^The blood 
which has been passed through the systemic capillaries and 
been returned by the veins to the heart is called venotis 
blood. It is of a dark purple color ; but when it reaches 
the lungs, and is submitted to the action of the air, it changes 
to a bright crimson, and is then known as arterial blood. 
Accompanying this alteration of color there is also a chemi- 
cal change. Oxygen, from the air contained in the lungs, 
passes inward, or is absorbed through the cell-membrane, 
and combines with the blood ; while at the same time car- 
bonic acid and water from the venous blood escape through 
the membrane in the opposite direction, mingle with the air, 
and are thrown from the lungs by expiration. The power 
of membranes to condense and transmit gases has been 
noticed before (18 7). 

568. Oxidation occurs chiefly in ike Systemic Capillaries. — 
It was formerly supposed that the carbonic acid and water 
were formed in the lungs by the direct union of the oxygen 
with the carbon and hydrogen of the blood. But this idea 
has been abandoned, as it is shown that animals respiring 
pure hydrogen or nitrogen continue for some time to exhale 
carbonic acid, which would not be the case if it were only 
formed immediately by oxidation in the lungs. On the con- 

What is TeDODS blood? Wbat is its color? What color does it acquire in (hs 
ImigB? What Is it then called? What chemical change also ocean? 
Bow is it shown that the carbonic acid and water are not formed in the linsil 
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trary, it is at the opposite extremity of the circulation, in 
the systemic capillaries, where the arterial system passes 
into the venous, that the oxidation- of carbon and hydrogen 
takes place. It is here that the blood loses its florid arterial 
aspect and acquires a dark or venous tint, parts with its oxy- 
gen, and becomes charged with carbonic acid. These capil- 
laries, therefore, which are diffused throughout all the body^ 
perform exactly the opposite office to those of the lungs. 

669. Supposed Use of Iron in the Blood-Disks, — ^The oxy- 
gen, when absorbed, combines not with the mass of the 
blood, but with its red disks only, and its imion with them 
seems to be of a peculiarly loose nature, as it is surrendered 
up at all points of the organism to enter into other combina- 
tions. Liebig has thrown out a suggestion that the iron 
which exists in the coloring matter of the disks, and which 
is found nowhere else in the human body, has for its special 
office to carry oxygen and carbonic acid. He supposes the 
iron when it arrives at the lungs to be in the condition of a 
protoxide, but to be rapidly converted into a peroxide by 
the absorbed oxygen. In this state it is distributed to the 
cai^illaries of the system, where, coming in contact with the 
tissues which have a higher affinity for its oxygen, it yields 
it up, and is reduced to the condition of a protoxide. It 
then unites with carbonic acid, forming the protocarbonate 
of iron, and returns through the venous channels to the 
lungs, where its carbonic acid is discharged into the air, 
when it is again freighted with oxygen, to continue the round 
perpetually. This hypothesis is plausible, but is not yet 
accepted as a physiological fact. 



In what part of the body are fhese trabstanoes formed ? What is said of the vs%> 
temic capillaries ? 

With what does the absorbed oxygen combine ? What offices does Ldebig ai* 
tribute to the iron of the blood ? 
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570. Tfie Change of the Blood ia Chemical-^That tbe 
change of the yenots blood effected in the longs is of a 
pnrely chemical nature, is shown by the fact that the same 
changes will take place when it is exposed to the air out of 
the body, eren through the medium of a thick memtouoe, 
such as a bladder. In this experiment, the surface of the 
blood only is changed, as the air has no access to the interior 
of the mass ; but in the lungs, as it flows through a multi- 
tude of little vessels so minute as to admit but one tier of 
disks, and as these vessels are scattered over a vast surface, 
a large quantity of blood is readily and completely acted 
upon. 

6ll, Again, that the changes of the blood are entirely of 
a chemical nature and dependent upon chemical causes, is 
shown by the effect of excessive chemical action. When an 
animal which has been killed by the respiration of pure oxy- 
gen (81) is examined after death, the blood in the veins is 
found to have the same florid color as in the arteries. 

672. Hate of tMs Chemical Action, — ^The activity witii 
which the respiratory process in man is carried forward, and 
the changes impressed both upon the air and the blood, is 
very surprising In a healthy adult man the pulsations 
number, upon an average, 75 in a minute, and physiologists 
are very generally agreed that two ounces of blood are driven 
by each contraction (pulsation) from the heart to the lungs, 
or 9 lbs. 6 oz. in a minute. The quantity of blood in the 
entire system is estimated by the best authorities to be about 
one-fifth the weight of the entire body, or 28 pounds in a 
person weighing 140 pounds. All the blood in the body 
will, therefore, flow through the lungs in the short period of 

What are the proofli that the changes oocurring in the blood are purely chemical f 

What ia the number of pulsations in a minute in a healthy adult man? How 

much blood is driven ftom tbe heart to th<) lungs in the aarae time. What is tho 
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three minutes, or the prodi^ous amount of 13,500 poundfl 
eyery 24 hours. As to the quantity of air taken into the 
lungs by respiration experimenters are less perfectly agreed, 
probably on account of the extreme yariation to which it is 
liable in different circumstances. Ooathupe fixes the ayer- 
age number of inspirations at 20 in the minute, and the 
ayerage bulk of each inspiration at 16 cubic inches, which 
giyes 266 cubic feet in 24 hours, but this is considered too 
low. Valentin estimates it at 398^ cubic feet per day (about 
2500 gallons), and Agassiz as high as 700 cubic feet. 

573. The Great Event of the Animal Economy. — ^From 
what has been seen of the properties of oxygen, we shall be 
prepared to conclude that the introduction of this remark- 
able body into the animal system by means of special con- 
tiiyances, which serye to diffuse it in the most rapid manner 
to all parts of the organization, is an affsur of the utmost 
import in its connection with the phenomena of animal life. 
The elements of which the organism is chiefly composed are 
those for which this gas has the most powerful aflinity. It 
enters the system in a free state, it leayes it in a state of 
combination; oxidation has therefore occurred within, and 
we are to find that this is the fundamental and characteristic 
process in the animal economy. 

SOURCE OF ANIMAL HEAT. 

574. The stiffening, benumbing, stupefying, and fatal 
effects of cold upon the liying body, are well known. The 
performance of the yital functions requires a certain degree 



tMOnuitedamooiit of blood in fho entire qFBtem? Acooiding to this ettinate irhi* 
■mount of blood peaBes thioogh the longs in 84 honraf Wbat Mtimatfli of ttt 
■Boant of air inspired are given ? 
What ii laid of the introdoctioa of oxygen into the qratem ? 
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of hcAt, mod thb amount, vhich varies in diflereDt animali^ 
■ generated within the sjEtcra. The temperature of the 
hnman body in a state of health, and in oil climates, b con- 
Uontly majntaiiied at 98°. The extreme Tariations from 
this ptnnt are in scarlet fever and locked-jaw, vhen it has 
been known to run up to 110}°. and A^atic cholera and 
asthma, in which it has sunk to 20° below the healthy 
■tandard. The source oi this heat b the chemical union of 
carbon and hydn^en with oxygen, a true combustion which 
goes on m the capillary system, and which Is suppUed on the 
one hand with fuel from the food which is eaten, and on the 
other with oxygen which is furnished by respiration. The 
use of the non-nitrc^nized principles of food may now be 
perfectly understood ; they are destined fo be consumed by 
respiration — to be burnt in the capillary furnace of the system 
for the production of animal heat. The starch, sugar, gum, 
and oily substances contmned m food, whatever intermediate 
changes they may undergo, are finally converted mlo carbonic 
acid and water by oxidation ; and in whatever manner the 
comtnnation takes place, heat must be developed. 

575. Cotiditiom of it* Development, — Vie heat of the an- 
imal body bdng due to the chemical union of oxygen with 
the clemenis of food, it follows that the amount of heat pro- 
duced must be in proportion to the amount of chemical ac- 
tion, and this depends upon two conditions : first, the quMi- 
tity of oxygen supplied by respiration; and second, the 
quantity of carbon and hydr<^en fuiuished in the foonl. In 
other words, the heat of the human body liaving the same 

WhitliIlise(ioMinUfa»]lh]'tempeiBtDreorUie hnman body T Wbileximin 
3od »iTa in the sjWeia T Whit ate ihsf il 
Ha but ol Uie BslMal bodr ttupeail H<» 
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source as tliat of a furnace, may be regulated in two ways — 
either by controlling the draught of air or the supply of fuel. 
676. Effect of the Bate of JRespiration. — -The amount of 
heat generated in on animal is strictly related to its rate of 
respiration, and the amount of oxygen it absorbs. In reptiles 
and fishes, the structure of the respiratory organs (559, 564) 
is such that but a small proportion of oxygen is taken into 
the system ; the quantity of heat which this produces is there- 
fore small ; their temperature rises and falls with that of the 
surroimding medium, and is never but a little above it ; they 
are hence called cold-blooded animals. On the contrary, the 
respiratory mechanism of birds is on a most perfect plan : it 
works rapidly, and their temperature is consequently main- 
tained at a high point, 100^ to 112^. Infants breathe more 
rapidly than adults, and the temperature of their bodies is 
several degrees higher. But the most striking illustration of 
the control of the respiration over the bodily heat is seen in 
the case of those animals which pass the winter season in a 
state of profound sleep or torpor (hybernation). In this condi- 
tion the breathing becomes very slow, the imperfectly oxygen- 
ated blood flows sluggishly through the heart, and the heat 
of the animal falls, it may be, almost to the freezing point. 
The animal becomes motionless, cold, and senseless, and " its 
entry into Death's chamber is prevented only by its being 
brought to his very door." The marmot in summer is a 
warm-blooded animal, but as it passes into hybernation the 
number of respirations falls from 500 to 14 in an hour, the 
pulse at the same time sinking from 150 to 15 per minute. 
Small as is the amount of oxygen which thus enters the sys- 



What is said of the req)iration of reptUes and fishes ? Why are they cold 
hlooded ? How does the respiration and tomperature of birds difl'er from these t 
Why is the temperature of infants aboye that of adults T What is the condition ol 
animals in a state of hybernation ? GlTe an aooon|-«t of the marmot. 
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tern, it must be neutralized, and the aiumal accordingly, be* 
fore entering into winter-quarters, lays up a copious supply 
of respiratory food in its tissues in the form of fat, vhich 
slowly combines with the oxygen, producing a small amount 
of heat, and protecting the yital structure from being de« 
stroyed. These axumals are consequently observed to come 
forth in the spring in a very lean condition. 

677. Influence of different Kinds of Food in producing 
Heat — The influence of food (fuel) in modifying animal 
temperature is admirably exhibited in the provi^on made 
by nature for obtaining a uniform degree of heat m men of 
all climates. In tropical countries, where the temperature 
of the surrounding air rises nearly, or quite to blood-heat 
(08^), it is obvious that the body will receive caloric, or be 
heated from without to nearly the full extent of its require- 
ment, and therefore have little need for generating it within. 
But in the polar regions, where the prevailing temperature is 
100°, or often 150° lower, a powerful demand is necessarily 
made upon the heat-producing process. Accordingly, we 
find that the food, under these circumstances, is adapted to 
the wants of the case. Where little heat is to be disen- 
gaged, the amount of carbon and hydrogen in the food is in 
a correspondingly small proportion; when the calorifying 
energy of the system is to be powerfully taxed, they con- 
stitute the chief element of diet. The inhabitant of the 
tropic, with a high external temperature, finds ample suste- 
nance in fresh vegetables and fruits, which contain, according 
to Liebig, no more than 12 per cent, of carbon; while, on 
the other hand, the residents of the arctic regions, subjected 
to intense cold, live habitually upon traJn-oil and other fatty 
substances, which consist almost entirely of hydrogen and 

Why is there Uttle need for generatiog heat within the body in tropical dimatesT 
yfnxj is it highly neoeasaiy in the polar regions? How does the food of the Lap- 
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cail)on. The West Indian disrelishes food which is rich in 
grease; and while the Laplander would dine comfortably 
upon tallow candles, he would be but Ul satisfied with a 
meal of oranges or pmeapples. To bum so large a propor- 
tion of combustible material, more oxygen is introduced into 
the lungs in frigid chmates, in consequence of the greater 
condensation of the air by cold, while, at the same time, the 
respiration is greatly quickened by the greater amount ci 
muscular exercise (584) which must be put forth to secure 
a supply of food. 

678. Quantity of Carbon consumed, — The quantity of 
carbon burned in the system of an adult man daily, in a 
temperate climate, has been variously estimated, but is prob- 
ably about 10 oz. ; seven of which are supposed to escape as 
carbonic acid, through the lungs, and three through the skin, 
which is also charged in a limited degree with the fimction 
of excreting carbon from the system. According to the ex- 
periments which have been made, the heat produced by the 
oxidation of this amoimt of carbon is less than the quantity 
generated within the body. But it must be remarked that 
much hydrogen, as weU as sidphur and phosphorus, are also 
oxidized with the evolution of heat, while the results of ex- 
periments upon the living body to determine this point, from 
their extreme liability to error, must be received with caution. 

579. Nervous Agency, — It has been assumed that vital 
heat is to be ascribed not to chemical, but to nervous agency; 
but this idea seems to be clearly set aside by observing what 
takes place in plants. There are two marked periods in the 

lander dURar fkom that of the West Indian? Why is it that the arctic inhabitant 
eonanmes more oigrgen than those liylng in milder climatee? 

What quantity of carbon is estimated to be homed daily In the syalem of an 
■dolt man f Throogh what organs does ita prodocta pass from the system? What 
ither sabstanoes are also bnmed to prodace heat T 

To what other cause has the production of animal heat been ascribed? How ifi 
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life of a pliint» in wUch it exercises the heat-evolving ftinctlon, 
and becomes independent of surrounding temperature. In 
the germination of seeds, as we have seen (320), there is a 
development of heat, and the same thing occurs during the 
act of flowering. Thus a thermometer, placed in a bunch of 
flowers of the Arum, rose to 121^, when the temperature of 
the air was but 66^. Now in both these cases there is an 
absorption of oxygen, which unites with the sugar of the 
flower and the oil of the seed, and a liberation of carbonic 
acid in exact proportion ; and that the heat is simply due to 
oxidation, is proved by the fact that, if the presence of oxygen 
is prevented, no heat is evolved ; whereas if pure oxygen gas 
is employed, the Uberation of heat is more rapid than usual. 
The effect, in this case, cannot be due to nervous action, for 
plants have no nervous system. The production of heat in 
the animal body is under the control of the nervous system, 
probably in the same manner that the fire which drives a 
steam-en^e is under the control of the stoker or fireman ; 
but he certainly cannot be considered as the source of the 
fire — as producing the heat — ^but only as its regulator ; he 
may extinguish the fire, or increase it, and in the same man- 
ner the nervous system influences animal heat. 

680. Animal Temperature regulated hy Evaporation, — It 
has been stated that the temperature in man, except in cases 
of disease, never rises higher than dbout 98° F. It is kep< 
down to this point by the cooling effect of evaporation, which 
takes place from the surface of the skin. This organ is pen- 
etrated by a vast number of minute tubes (about 700 inches 
of tubing to each square inch of skin-surface), by which wa- 

this Bhown to be erroneous? At what two periods is heat eyolved by plaatB? 
What chemical changes occur T How Is it proved that the heat Is due to oxida- 
tion? Why can it not be asoibed to nervous agency? In what sense may the 
production of heat in the body be controlled by the nervous system? 
By what means is the heat of the qrstem kept down to 08^ ? How is the skin 
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ier (perspiration) is poured out and evaporated, thus carrying 
away the surplus heat from the body. The amount of fluid 
which escapes from the skin, as insensible perspiration, is 
estimated at 11 grains, and that from the lungs seven grains 
per minute. The power which men have exhibited of en- 
during excessive heat, for a short time, is due to the increased 
activity of surface-evaporation. 

681. Office of the Liver. ^-1i more respiratory food is taken 
into the system than is consumed by respiration or deposited 
as fat, it is separated from the blood by the liver. A special 
channel (portal circulation) carries the venous blood through 
this organ, where its surplus hydro-carbon {fatty matter, 
bile) is strained out. K too much work is thrown upon the 
liver it becomes disordered, and the substances which it 
should draw oflp accumulate in the blood, producing various 
symptoms, generally known as bilious. This is quite liable 
to happen in warm chmates, when the elevation of the ex- 
ternal temperature, combined with the want of sufficient ex- 
ercise to stimulate respiration, leaves the non-nitrogenized 
elements of food imconsimied in the system. A similar disor- 
dered condition of the Hver sometimes results from a diseased 
state of the lungs, by which they are rendered incapable of 
furnishing the due amount of oxygen for the combustion of 
the respiratoiy food. The office of both lungs and liver is 
to reheve the blood of excessive carbon : their functions are 
thus complementary ; that is, when the action of one increases, 
the other diminishes. It is observed that, throughout the 
whole animal series, the development and activity of the res- 
piratory organs stands in an inverse proportion to that of the 



adapted for this prooeae ? What is the amount of insensible perspiration ? How 
have men been enabled to endure excessive heat for a short time T 

What is the office of the liver ? How are bilious symptoms produced ? When 
are they the most frequent ? What other cause sometimes produces dinonse ol 
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ttrer. Thus the respiratory syston of insects is yeiy exten* 
sire, while the lirer is so small that for a long time it was 
not recognised as such. In birds and mammalia also, which 
breathe by lungs, the size of the liver is much less in pro- 
portion to that of the body than in reptiles and fishes, whose 
respirati<Mi is feeble. In ^e lower aquatic animals, in which 
respiration is least perfect, the liyer is developed to an enor- 
mous aze, often making up a laige part of the bulk of the 
body. 

SOUBOE OF ANIMAL POWER. 

582. It depends upon Oxidation, — As the existence of 
heat in animals has been shown to depend upon respiration, 
and its quantity upon the activity of that process ; so we are 
now to find that ardmal power or mu9cular force has preciselj 
the same source, and that the degree of its manifestatioii 
depends also upon the rate at which oxygen is introduced 
into the system. It is now, however, the solid muscular 
tissues which are oxidized, instead of the respiratory food. 
The body can exert no power, perform no act, produce no 
motion, but at the cost of a portion of the muscular system 
by which these efforts are manifested. The power of a mus- 
cle to contract, and thus exercise force, originates only in the 
vrocess of its own destruction^ in the separation and loss of 
its constituent particles, which pass from the organized to 
the inorganic state by the act of oxidation. This combination 
of oxygen with the muscular tissues, for the production of 
force, we shall also find to be an additional source of animal 
heat. 

583. Power of Exertion sustained by the Betpiration of 

the UT8r? In what relation do the loDgi and MferBtaiid in vegnd to eadioftwf 
fliate aome ezamplea of thia. 
Ib whit doea moacttlar power originate ? 
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Oxygen. — ^Ereryone must bare observed that actiye exercise 
produces rapid breathing. When the body is m a state of 
complete repose, as in sound sleep, the respirations are slow- 
est ; by moderate exertion they become more frequent, and 
violent effort, as in running, produces panting, or a quick 
succession of inspirations and expirations. That it is the 
oxygen in this case, which, by acting upon the system, sus- 
tains its power of exerti<», is proved by the experience of 
those who have ascended high mountains. When they have 
attained such a height that the atmosphere becomes consid- 
erably rarefied, there is less oxygen taken into the system by 
the same number of inspirations than under ordinary circum- 
stances. The result is, that they are fatigued by the slight- 
est effort. 

584. Examples, — The amount of oxygen which different 
classes of animals respire determines their energy or activity. 
We find, for example, that in birds and insects whose res- 
piration is the highest, the muscular power is greater in 
proportion to their size than in any other animals, while in 
cold-blooded reptiles and fishes it is in a very great degree 
inferior : thus it has been ascertained that a butterfly, not- 
withstanding its comparatively diminutive size, consumes more 
oxygen than a toad. In those birds which are ever upon the 
wing, as swallows and eagles, the respiration is most active, 
their temperature rismg to 1 12° F. ; while in those birds which 
rarely fly it stands at 100° F. Insects, when in a state of rest, 
are cold-blooded; their respiration being feeble, and their 
temperature rising and falling with that of the surrounding 
mr : but when in motion they are very active, consume much 

Upon what does the rapidity of breathing depend ? How is it shown to be the 
action of oxygen which enables the system to sustain exertion T 

What is said of bfatls? Of repUles? How does the oonsmnpttoD of oxygsn in 
• butterfly compare with that in a toad? How does the temperaturB of Imeoli 
fvy? Gire tho example of the hmnbl»4)ee. Of the nunin^beea. 
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oxygen, and generate a proportionate amount of beat. Thiia 
a humble-bee was found to consume more oxygen, and pro- 
duce more carbonic acid in a single hour alter its capture^ 
daring which its body was in constant action, than in the 
whole succeeding twenty-four hours, when it was at rest. 
Another, in a state of violent excitement, conmiamcated to 
three cubio inches of air 4^ of heat in five minutes, its 
own temperature being raised 7^ in the same time. The 
'' nursing-bees" of the hive maintain the temperature neces- 
sary for Kft*i*>iing the larvae by means of an incessant motion 
of their limhs, by which quickened respiration is induced, 
and consequently heat ; while they are seen crowding upon 
the cells, and clinging to them, for the purpose of communi- 
cating to them their warmth. 

585. Case of Carnivorwu Animals. — Animals which feed 
upon vegetation constantly consume the respiratory elements 
of their food, and lay up chiefly the nitrogenized portions 
in their tissues. In ccmsuming their flesh, therefore, the car- 
nivorous annuals find a deficiency of respiratory food, and 
must depend for the msuntenance of th^ heat upon the car- 
bon and hydrogen set free from their muscular system by 
exercise. This necessity compels them to increasing activity, 
as is well illustrated by the restlessness of the tigers and hy- 
enas seen at menageries, which keep moving instinctively 
from side to side of their narrow cages. By this means there 
is a constant and sufficient waste of the muscular tissue to 
support the respiratory process. 

686. Necessity of Sleep, — ^As the waste or oxidation of 
the tissues corresponds with their exercise, so, if they are 
kept in a healthy or natural state, their nutrition or renova- 

Why buTB ctfniTOToiiB aninialf a deficiency of respiniory food ? Hoir it their 
vital htat ■oatalned T What example haye we of Uielr constant activity T 
If the tiasoes of the animal are to be kept in a healthy state, vrhaft oondittoa ii 
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tion must in like manner correspond to their waste, or, in 
other words, the quantity of food eaten must, as everybody 
knows, be in proportion to the amount of exertion performed 
or of force expended. In the involuntary muscles, as those 
of the heart, wMch are constantly in play, the repair is as 
constant as the waste, and they are perpetually preserved 
in working order. But in the voluntary muscles, those which 
are controlled by the will and exercised in all kinds of labor, 
the exact balance between the nutritive and destructive op- 
erations is not maintained ; waste exceeds supply, the mus- 
cular parts fail in power, and they must periodically cease 
their activity, that the waste matters may be replaced, and 
the nutritive operations recover their equilibrium. This pe- 
riodical rest is afforded by sleep. 

687. Why the Demand for Sleep is not Uniform, — ^In in- 
fancy, the nutritive process is more active than that of waste, 
and the body increases in mass, or grows. Accordingly, 
infants sleep much the largest share of the time. In adult 
manhood, waste and supply are equal, the sleep being just 
sufficient to recruit the loss of strength. But in old age 
the destructive process predominates over that of nutrition, 
the body wastes away, and but a small amount of sleep is 
required to effect the imperfect renewal, of which the failing 
tissues are only capable. The decay and decline of the aged 
results from unchecked oxidation going on throughout the 
system, the activity of the nutritive process not being suffi- 
cient to counteract the destructive agency of oxygen. 

688. Estimate of Human Force, — The muscular force 
which may be exerted by a healthy adult man is estimated. 



neoeasaiy ? How ia it with the iuyoluntary muscles ? With the yolnntary muscles? 
How is tlie equilibrium restored ? 

Why do infants sleep more than adults ? Why does the time required Ibr sleep 
by adults and aged people diflbr ? What causes the decline of the aged ? 
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t, u equil to moring ooe-fiflli (^ hia oiro vdght 
villi ft Tclocitj' of S j feet per Becood, dming eight bonis of 
the iay. Thiu, if the vdgbt of a mu be 150 Ibe., he is 
cmpfthle of caiTTing 30 lbs. ft dirtance of 72,000 feet in agbt 
bows, or of exerting ft force equal (o this ia other directions. 
For (be prodoctioii of thk force, there is oxiBiiiQed bj oii- 
duioD ft certain definite ftraooDt irf nnucolar tissue, and tim 
■wt be resUHed ^ain if the same effect is to be produced 
€a the sacceeding dajr. Liebig states that tlus resloratian 
b accomplisbed and the waste matter renewed m seren 
boun' sleep. 

689. Tiu Art ^faUemnf AtiintaU consists in placing 
(hem ia certain cooditimu in which the power of nutiitian, 
or the formatire process, most completely prevails in the 
system. All causes which tend to depress the action of the 
destmctire force, and exalt the nutritive or construcltTe force, 
bvor the increase of the bulk of the animal. Animals, to 
falleu most rapidly, should be kept at an elevated tempera- 
tore, so as to consume as little food as posdble Id the pro- 
ducCioD of internal heat. They should also be maintained 
in complete repose, and not disturbed or excited in any way, 
io order to prevent the waste consequent upon muscular ac- 
tioa. This stale is most favored by dai^ess. Oily or 
starchy foods contnbute to the formation of fat, and nitro- 
genized subetances to the development of muscle or lean 
meat 
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890. The neirous system, through which mental manifesta- 
tions take place, participates with the muscular, in the prop- 
erty of being wasted or di^tegrated by exercise. As all 
nun'«fR«nf in the body occurs through the death of living mus- 
cular matter, so it seems to be established that menial opera- 
tions can take place only by means of like changes impressed 
upon nervous substance. By this it is not meant that intel- 
lectual operations arUt ia material changes, but only that 
the raatejial instnunents which the mind employs for its 
manifestation are governed by the saiSe general law of waste 
and supply, which controls the other parts of the organization. 

591, This Waale depends vpoR Oxidation. — These changes 
depend upon the respiratory process, and consist iu the oxi- 
dation of the nervous tissue. The amount of oxygenated 
blood which flows to the nerves is veij large. The br^ 
although of but one-fortieth the weight of the body, is nev- 
ertheless estimat«d to recdve one-«xth of all tiie blood 
which flows from the heart, the arteries being, in proportion 
to its bulk, more numerous and larger than those of any 
other organ. That the nervous energy, which is sustwned 
hy this excessive supply of blood, depends upon a process 
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hy tbe exdtement of the emoticms, there is a corresponding 
d^^ree of waste ; and a prolonged season of rest and unm- 
termpted nutrition is required for the complete restomtioD 
of its powers. 

EXCRETION BY THE KIDITEYS. 

592. ProducU of Nervous Waste. — The separation from 
the blood, and expulsion from the system of those sub- 
stances which cannot remain without detriment, and which 
ser^e no purpose in the animal economy, is termed the 
process of exeretion. The peculiar products of muscular and 
nerrous decompositions are to be found in the renal excre- 
tions (urine), which pass from the system by the channel of 
the kidneys. The nerrous substance contains a large pro- 
portion of uncombmed phosphorus (545), a substance which 
IS not found in any considerable quantity in the other tis- 
sues. By oxidation, this is converted into phosphoric acid, 
which unites with the alkalies, soda, and ammonia, and in 
this form passes out of the system in the liquid excretions. 
Now, it has been found that the amount of the alkaline 
phosphates contained in these excretions bears an imme- 
diate relation to the intensity and duration of mental exer- 
tion or emotive excitement. Any unusual strain or wear 
of mind is sure to be followed by an increase in the propor- 
tion of phosphates voided by the kidneys. 

593. Products of Muscular Waste, — ^When the muscu- 
lar tissues are broken up by oxidation, the large share of 
nitrogen which they contain combines with hydrogen, giving 
rise to ammonia. But as ammonia is a very caustic sub- 
stance, and if set free would irritate and inflame the delicate 
structures through which it is required to pass, it is united 

What is to be understood by the process of excretion? What Felation is said 
to exist between mental exertion and secretion by the kidneys ? 
Wliat provision of nature exists for the remoTal of ammonia fkom the qntemT 
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wtii carbonic acid, which is formed at the same time, bat 
not in such a way as to produce carbonate of ammonia, which 
would also be injuriously corrosive. 'Instead of this acrid 
salt, nature with admirable care produces an inert and per- 
fectly harmless compound, known as urea. The composition 
of this substance is Cs H4 0^ Nt, which, it is seen, would form 
carbonate of ammonia by the addition of two atoms of water. 
The same process of oxidation which gives birth to the elements 
of urea, also forms sulphuric acid (from the sulphur contained 
in the muscular tissues), which is neutralized by alkalies, and 
separated, together with urea» from the arterial blood by the 
kidneys. The amount of sulphates thus formed may be taken 
as a measure of the waste of the muscular tissues, and conse- 
quently of the degree to which they have been exercised. 

594. Nature of the Renal Excretion, — ^The kidneys are 
devoted to the excretion of all those waste matters of the 
system which are soluble in water ; eleven-twelfths of the 
nitrogen is estimated to pass out by this route in the form 
of iffea, together with most of the salts, both earthy and al- 
kaline, which have taken part in the vital processes. When 
more nitrogenized food is consumed than is required to sup- 
ply the waste of the tissues, the' surplus is carried off by the 
kidneys, which are thus made to perform more than their 
proper duty, and often become diseased. About 7 per cent, 
of solid matters may be separated from the urine, 3 of which 
are tu-ea. A very small proportion of an albuminous sub- 
stance is also present, which, when exposed to the air, 
speedily ferments and communicates its action to urea, 
which is changed to carbonate of ammonia by the addition 
Df two atoms of water, giving rise to two atoms of the car- 
bonate from one of urea. The liquid excretions of animals. 



or what do the renal excrettona oonaiat? Why are their prodocta aappoaed to 
b» T«7 aenrtoeable in the growth of planta? 
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valSkb the wcM (627), oontain those sabstaneeB which have 
aetntlly senred for the nutrition of the body ; they ih^efora 
lepree c nt the purely nutritive portions of food, and ahnosC 
the whole of it that does not escape into the ak in the iorm 
of gases. It might therefore be supposed that they would 
oe emmently serviceable in promoting the growth of plants, 
by furnishing them in a soluble form ibe most important 
elements of their nutrition, and such is the fact. It is the 
interest of the fanner to prevent this source of fertility from 
running to waste by every possible means, collecting it in 
tanks, and preventing the escape of its ammonia (127). 

EXOBETION BT THE LUNGS 

505. The lungs serve not only to introduce oxygen into 
the body, but what is of no less importance, to convey out 
of it carbonic acid, which is generated in proportion to the 
activity of respiration. The retention of any substances 
within the system which have fulfilled their purpose, and 
ar^ ready to be rejected from it, is highly injurious, and a 
prompt source of disease. But so fatal is the influence of 
carbonic acid, and so rapid its formation, that if suffered 
to accumulate, even for a few minutes, it puts a stop to all 
the vital processes. In cases of suspended respiration (as- 
phyxia), death is undoubtedly produced by the joint effect 
of want of oxygen and accumulation of carbonic acid ; but 
so potent are these combined causes that all muscular move- 
ment ceases in from three to five minutes, while the circu- 
lation stops entirely within ten minutes. 

696. Natural Decay a Source of Carbonic Add, — In 
addition to the sources of carbonic acid already mentioned. 

What la the eflbct of the retention <tf wom-oat sobetaooei in the lyileiB T Wbil 
la the eanae of death in asphyxia? 
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namely/ the direct combiistion of respiratory food (574) and 
the waste of the tissues by exercise (584), another exists in 
that natural decay which is common to all organized sub* 
stances, living and dead. This source is especially active in 
many diseases ; as in putrid fevers, for example, which are 
accompanied by an increased tendency to decomposition, al- 
though the body remains completely at rest. In such cases 
carbonic acid is generated faster than it is set free by the 
limgs, and communicates to the blood a dark hue. To se- 
cure the excretion of this large amount of gaseous matter 
formed in the body, the lungs act upon simple physical 
principles (567), and are thus liable to less derangement 
than if their operations were purely vital. Their action is, 
however, liable to be impeded by certain conditions of the 
atmosphere, which will be hereafter noticed (607). 

NECESSITY OF VENTILATION. 

597. We are now prepared to comprehend with some 
degree of clearness the vital nature of the relationship which 
animals sustain to the atmosphere. The temperature at 
which the living organization must be continually maintained, 
the physical power which enables a man to execute the de- 
cisions of his will, and the intellectual force by which- he 
explores and controls the natural world, are all dependent 
upon the chemical action of oxygen, and in that exact pro- 
portion in which it is supplied by perfectly pure air. Of 
the two conditions of animal life, the supply of nutriment, 
and of oxygen to decompose it, the latter is rendered in the 
plan of nature by far the most immediately and directly im- 

What other source of carboDic add is mentioned ? In what cases is this sonroa 
peooliarly active? 
What is said of the relation betwem the powera of the ugitam and the sapplj 
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portant. A peiBon requires food bat once in several hoars, 
and may do without it for days, but if deprived of air for ai 
many minutes he perishes. Accordingly, while the supply 
of food is to be had only by forethought and with active in- 
dustry, and fails if these fail, on the other hand the supply 
of air IB as boundless and omnipresent as its connection wi^ 
life is intimate and indissoluble. 

598. 5rhe Supply of Air, — ^We dwell at the bottom of an 
immense ocean of ajr, which presses upon all sides of us 
with the weight of tons. It accompanies us into all places, 
unless by special arrangements we contrive to bar it out. 
All that the infinitely wise Creator can do he has done to 
supply us with this first and highest of earthly necessities. 
The Inrds of the air, the beasts of the field, and even the 
savages of the forest in their open wigwams, enjoy the bless- 
ing in all its bounty and* fulness. Civilized man alone cuts 
himself oS from the beneficent, all-invigorating atmosphere, 
by retiring into air-tight chambers and using the same gases 
over and over again, as if they were a taxed commodity and 
he a miser. It is because the air is so abundant and all-per- 
vading, and therefore costs no exertion to obtain it, and also 
because it is an invisible and ethereal medium, and therefore 
not fitted to strike the senses like most other forms of matter, 
that its relations to animal life have been so recently deter- 
mined, and that so little attention is generally paid to a 
copious and healthful supply of it in the arrangement of 
dwellings. 

699. Effects of breathing Air artificially Condensed.^ 
?he foregoing views of the connection established by the 
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Creator between the atmosphere and animal life have been 
admhii,bl7 illustrated and confirmed by experiments, in which 
the amoimt of oxygen introduced into the lungs varied from 
the normal quantity. They desenre to be attentively con- 
sidered at this point of the subject. By means of a suitable 
apparatus, M. Junot subjected different persons to th« effects 
of a considerable variation of atmospheric pressure. " When 
a p^son is placed/' says he, ** in condensed air, he breathes 
with a new facility ; he feels as if the capacity of his lungs 
was enlarged ; his respirations become deeper and less fre- 
quent ; he experiences in the course of a short time an agree- 
able glow in the chest, as if the pulmonary cells were being 
dilated with an elastic spirit, while the whole frame receives 
at each inspiration fresh vital impulsion. The functions of 
the brain get excited, the imagination becomes vivid, and 
ihe ideas flow with a delightful facility ; digestion is ren- 
dered more active, as after gentle exercise in the air, because 
the secretory organs participate immediately in the increased 
energy of the arterial system, and there is therefore no 
thirst." 

600. An Interesting Ea^periment — Similar effects have 
been produced in a novel way, and on a much more extended 
scale, upon workmen employed in a coal mine in France. 
The seams of coal are situated under a stratum of quick- 
sand, some twenty yards in thickness, which lay below the 
bed of the river Loire, and was connected with its waters ; 
they were therefore inaccessible by all the ordinary modes 
of mining previously practised. So insurmoimtable was this 
obstacle regarded, that the coal bed, although known for 
centuries, had remained untouched. M. Triger, an able en- 
gineer, at length grappled with the difficulty by sinking a 

What effects are produced upon tbe aystem by breathing condensed airt 
Why could not the coal bed tinder the river Loire be worked? How waa the 
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shaft encased with sheet-iron cylinden or tdbing riveted 
tightly together. The openings in the top to admit the 
miners were so contriyed as to be closed perfectly air*tight^ 
and into the cylinder ur was driren, and sufficiently eon- 
densed by a steam-engine and forcing-pnmps to repel the 
water and quicksand at the bottom, and thus parmit the 
miners, who were immersed in the condensed air, to proceed 
with the excavation. The pressure employed was that of 
three atmospheres, that is, the air was mad-j three times as 
dense as common air, and "it infused such energy into the 
miners that they could easily execute double the work with- 
out fatigue that they could do in the open air. Upcm many 
of them the first sensations were painful, especially upon the 
ears and eyes, but ere long they got quite reccmciled to the 
bracing element. Old asthmatic men became here effective 
operatives. Deaf persons recovered their hearing, whilst 
others were sensible to the slightest whisper — an effect due 
to the stronger pulses of the dense air upon the membrane 
of the drum of the ear. Much annoyance was at first ex* 
perienced from the rapid combustion of the candles, but thik 
was obviated by substituting fiax for cotton thread in Ihe 
wicks." — {Supplement to I/re's Dictionary,) The same in- 
crease of muscular energy is experienced by those who de* 
scend to considerable depths in diving-bells. 

601 . Physiological Effects of breathing Rarefied Air, — ^Now 
when the quantity of air received into the lungs is unduly dimin* 
ished — when a rarefied atmosphere is breathed, either in a di- 
rect experiment or by those who have ascended in balloons to 
the higher regions of the atmosphere — we have an exactly op- 
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pofflte train of symptoms to those described in the former cases* 
The breathing is difficult, feeble, frequent, and terminates in 
asthmatic paroxysms. There is headache, depression of the 
mind, confusion of ideas, drowsiness, want of muscular power, 
pains in the chest, and a tendency to fainting. The secretions 
are scanty, or totally suppressed, and all the powers of the 
individual become prostrated. Thus the bodily energies of 
man rise and fall in quick response to all the variatioiis which 
take place in the vital medium of respiration. 

602. Natural Variations in the Density of the Air, — It is 
eonvenient to divide the variations to which the breathing 
quality of the air is liable into two kinds, those wluch are 
beyond and those which are within man's immediate control. 
The natural causes which affect the density of the air, and 
consequently its physiological relations, are fluctuations of 
temperature and atmospheric pressure. Air is rarefied by 
heat, and condensed by cold ; we therefore take more oxygen 
into the lungs by the same number of respirations (full |- 
more, according to Liebig) in winter than in summer. This 
accounts in part for the lassitude experienced in hot weather, 
and in hot, close rooms, and the bracing influence of cold. 
In like manner, the slight rarefication of the atmospheiio 
in^cated by a low state of the barometer is sufficient to oc- 
casion languor and uneasiness in persons of delicate nerves, 
while the opposite condition of increased pressure, corres- 
pon(]Ung to a high state of the barometer, has an invigorating 
effect upon both body and mind. These changes, although 
palpable in their consequences, yet take place within very 
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luanow limits, and as for as ihffy extend, are by no means <^ 
the WQFBt character, as we shall presently ascertain. 

603. The Air vfithaut and within Doors, — ^The volume of 
the atmosphere is so vast that its composition is not sensibly 
disturbed by the breathing of animals; the proportion of 
oxygen remains unchanged if respiration is performed in the 
open lur, while the carbonic acid expired, instead of accumu- 
lating about the individual, is dissolved away by the great 
law of gaseous diflfiision (136). But when a person enters a 
house or an apartment, surrounded on all sides by solid walls, 
impenetrable to lur, the case is totally changed; the immense 
expanse of the atmosphere is suddenly reduced to the dimen- 
sions of a few hundred cubic feet : the alterations now pro- 
duced by breathing are rapidly communicated to the whole 
mass of air, and the person occupies towards it an entirely 
new relation; one, however, over which he has absolute 
control. 

604. Oxygen removed from the Air by Breathing, — ^The 
first effect of respiration upon the air is the withdrawal of its 
oxygen ; and as the proportion of this life-sustaining element 
decreases, the bodily powers become less and less active, 
simply from want of their proper stimulus. The natural 
proportion of oxygen in pure air being adapted to the most 
perfect performance of the animal machinery, a reduction in 
this amount, however slight, must be attended by a corres- 
ponding depression of the vital energies. We have seen 
enough of what takes place within the bodily organism to 
understand that the condition of health depends upon the 
harmonious and balanced play of opposing forces. If t)ie 
equilibrium of these forces is disturbed, the vital machine 
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goes wrong: it is in an unnatural — ^a diseased state. A 
slight diminution in the proportion of respired oxygen does 
not produce any immediate or palpable malady, but it cer- 
tainly disorders the natural, healthful operations of the sys« 
tern, to a greater or less extent, and thus lays it open to the 
assaults of ^ease. It undoubtedly prepares the soil, and 
sows the seed, wMch, in due time, springs up into that luxu- 
riant harvest of ailments and complaints which is reaped by 
the victims of modem refinement and civilization. 

605. Breathing charges the Air with Carbonic Add, — ^But 
it is not alone deficiency of oxygen which renders air irrespir- 
able, the presence of an undue quantity of carbonic acid 
(172) Is a still more potent cause of mischief. It has been 
shown by experiment that an animal may be kept alive in a 
limited quantity of air, until a very considerable exhaustion 
of oxygen takes place, provided the carbonic acid be removed 
as fast as it is formed ; but if it is suffered to accumulate, 
death ensues much more speedily. In confirmation of the 
general statement, made in the preceding paragraph, it has 
been found that the baneful effects of carbonic acid upon the 
system increase with the deficiency of oxygen. From exper- 
iments upon inferior animals, it has been concluded that three 
per cent, of carbonic acid, if formed from the oxygen of the 
air, would prove fatal to man, while, with the natural quantity 
of oxygen, twice, or even thrice the proportion of carbonic 
acid might not produce death. The proportion of carbonic 
acid in expired air is from four to eight per cent. ; and it is 
assumed by different experimenters, that this, together with 
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the other exhalations of the body, contaminate from seren to 
10 cubic feet of air per minute. 

606. Experiments, — ^Air that has been once breathed wiQ 
not sustain combustion. To illustrate this, take a stoppered 
bell-jar or bottle with an orifice in its bottom ; place the 
empty bottle in a shallow pan of water, empty the lungs by 
a deep expiration, apply the mouth closely to the top of the 
bottle or jar, and draw the air which it contains into the 
lungs ; the water will rise and fill the bottle. After a mo- 
ment or two, breathe the air back again into the bottle, and 
close it with a stopper as soon as the lips leave it. If now 
a lighted taper or candle is introduced into the bottle by 
removing the stopper, it will go out as quickly as if im- 
mersed in water. 

607. Other Evils of Impure Air. — ^The excretion of car- 
bonic acid from the lungs is less complete in proportion as 
the external air is already charged with this gas ; and in 
like manner, as the amoimt of oxygen in the inspired air 
diminishes, it exhibits less and less tendency to diffuse through 
the cell membrane into the blood. Watery vapor, too, 
which is excreted both by the lungs and skin, evaporates 
sluggishly if the ah: is loaded with moisture, so that the 
moment the normal constitution of the air is disturbed, there 
arises a tendency in the air itself to augment the evil. Not 
only b there an excess of carbonic acid in the air, which is 
injurious to the system, but it operates to prevent the es- 
cape of what is constantly produced. Not only is there a 
deficiency of oxygen in the inhaled air, but what there is, 
enters the body, as it were, with reluctance. 

608. Want of Ventilation in Schools and Churches. — 
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The stupefying, depressing e£fect of the black yenotis blood 
poured through the brain is, unhappily, most apparent whw6 
there is expected to be the highest degree of mental actir- 
ity. Churches, public assembly-rooms^ and schools are 
but rarely provided with due means of ventilation, by which 
a constant supply of pure air may be maintained ; and the 
inattention, languor, dulness, and sleepiness of both audit- 
ors and pupils are but the natural and inevitable conse- 
quences of taking into the system a vitiated and poisonous 
atmosphere. It would be wise for preachers who are an- 
noyed with drowsy congregations, and teachers who 'are 
afflicted with pupils of dull and stupid intellect, to inquire 
how far the stimulus of pure air might be advantageously 
substituted for scolding in the one case, and flogging in th0 
other. 

609. Other Beasons for •preferring Pure Air, — ^To those 
inducements to thorough ventilation which spring from its 
relation to health, ought to be added an abhorrence of the 
very ideaoi drinking into our systems, over and over again, 
the foul and disgusting emanations of putrescence and dis- 
ease, which often load the air in crowded rooms. To a mind 
really refined, there is little pleasure in the reflection, that 
each breath mhaled has made the tour of a large assembly, 
forming an acquaintance with every rotten tooth and ulcer- 
ated lung that it contains. " We instinctively shun the ap- 
proach of the dirty, the squalid, and the diseased, and use 
no garment that may have been worn by another. We open 
sewers for matters that offend the sight or the smell and 
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ooDtonunate the air ; we carefully remove impurities from 
what we eat and drink, filter turbid water, and fastidiousl j 
aroid drinking from a cup that may have been pressed to 
the lips of a friend. On the other hand, we resort to places 
of assembly, and draw into our mouths air loaded with 
effluvia from the lungs, skin, and clothing of every individ* 
ual in the promiscuous crowd-*«zhalati(His oflfensive, to a 
eertain extent, from the most healthy individuals ; but when 
arising from a living mass of skin and lungs in all stages iA 
evaporation, disease, and putridity — ^prevented by the walls 
and ceiling from escaping — ^they are, when thus concentrated, 
in the highest degree deleterious and loathsome." — (Biman.) 

AOnON OF POISONS UPON THE LIVING SYSTEM. 

610. The substances introduced into the animal organism 
are generally of three kinds. The first are those whose 
properties are of such a nature that they yield to the vital 
action of the system, and are changed or digested by it : 
these are nutrient substances or foods. The second are 
those which do not yield in this manner, but possess an ac- 
tion of their own upon the system, in a limited way, resist- 
ing the vital force so as for a time to turn its action into 
new channels: these substances are known as medicines. 
A third class of bodies are of a nature to overcome the vital 
force and destroy the organism : these are termed poisons, 

611. Effect of Malignant Poisons, — ^The most common 
action of poisons is that in which they unite directly with 
the membranes and tissues of the organization, forming new 
chemical compounds, in which the functions may be im- 
paired, or the part perhaps killed. We have constantly 

Bow are the sabitanoee introduced into the animal system divided? What an 
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seen that decay, mutation, tendency to change, is the essen- 
tial condition of life. Now, the malignant poisons act by 
combining with parts of the living structure, and forming 
compounds that are jGized — ^that do not decay, and thus pro- 
duce death. This is shown by the fact that the parts upon 
which the poison acts do not undergo change after death, 
when the remainder of the body passes gradually into de- 
composition. 

612. Examples, — Thus corrosive sublimate and common 
arsenic, for example, are both m extensive use in the arts as 
antiseptics — ^that is, to preserve organic substances by form- 
ing with them chemical compounds of a very stable nature. 
In the animal body their behavior is the same ; they unite 
with the tissues, and thus destroy them. Antidotes, to be 
effective against these substances, must be administered with 
sufficient promptness to neutralize them before they shall 
have taken full effect upon the organization ; in such case 
the poisonous action being confined to the surface of an or- 
gan, the part destroyed is thrown off. The poisonous ac- 
tion of miasms (135), by which ague, influenza, cholera, <fec., 
are engendered, is supposed to affect the blood upon the 
principle of the action of ferments (379). 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF ALCOHOL. 

613. It8 Substitution for Water, — ^The essential and all- 
important office performed by water in the living organism 
has been repeatedly noticed (106, 495). Indeed, so com- 
pletely is its action interwoven with all the processes of or- 
ganic life, that the nature and functions of living beings must 

Fur what are oorrosiye sublimate and arsenic used in fhe arts? What is said 
about administering antidotes ? How are miasms which engender ague, &&, 8iq>> 
posed to act? 
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be looked up<Hi as m all xespectB adapted and conf onned tc 
ito propertieB. The bodj conasts of three-fourifas water and 
but one-fourth solid matter ; and all the rapid changes which 
meessantly transjMre within it are carried on by the agency 
af the aqueous medium. The attempt to substitute any 
other liqiud with different properties for water, in conducting 
the natural and healthy operations of the living organism, 
must hence be looked upon as a^loubtfol, if not indeed a 
perilous experiment The action of alcohol within the sys- 
tem is in no respect analogous to that of water ; it is a dis- 
turber of the healthy functions, a disorgamzer <^the structure^ 
and must therefore be ranked among medicines and poisons. 
614. JSfeet of Alcohol upon the Tissues, — ^The chemical 
composition of alcohol (380) is such as to forbid the idea of 
its ever being transformed into the animal tissues. There is 
no evidence whatever that, under any circumstances, it is 
capable of serving for animal nutrition. Neverthdess, it has 
a specific and peculiar action upon the tissues which is due 
to its powerful affinity for water (381). '* If animal mem- 
branes, a mass of flesh or coagulated fibrine, be placed in 
alcohol, in a fresh state (in which they are thoroughly 
charged with water), there are formed at all points where 
water and alcohol meet, mixtures of the two ; and as the 
animal texture absorbs much less of an alcoholic mixturs 
than of pure water, a larger amount of water is of course 
expelled than of alcohol tsJcen up, and the first result is a 
shrinking of the animal substance."* Experiments made by 
Liebig show that for one volume of alcohol taken up by a 
membrane, rather more than three volumes of water have 

* Dr. Carpenter on the Um and Abnae of Aloobollo Llqoon^ 
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been expelled from it. That tlie tissues are acted upon 
within the body the same as without it, is proved by the 
experiments of Dr. Percy, who found that when animals are 
poisoned by alcohol introduced into the stomach, the coats of 
that organ become so thoroughly imbued with it through« 
out their whole thickness that no washing can remove it. 
He also found that the tissues remote from the stomach are 
impregnated in the same way when alcohol is 'ntroduced 
into the current of the circulation. The shrinking of the 
tissues and alteration of their chemical relations which thus 
takes place, must obviously disturb the natural series of 
operations upon which nutrition depends. 

615. How Alcohol affects the Blood. — ^The effects of alco- 
hol upon the blood are of a very marked and important char- 
acter. It possesses the power of preventing the coagulation 
of fibrine. When an animal has been killed by the injection 
of alcohol into its blood-vessels, the blood often remains fluid 
after death, or coagulates but very imperfectly. The pres- 
ence of alcohol in the blood is therefore an obstacle to nutri- 
tion, or to that vital process by which the solid substances ci 
the fabric are organized or elaborated from the blood. Ac- 
cordingly, we have the testimony of physicians and surgeons 
that the nutritive and reparative powers of those who drink 
largely of spirituous liquors, in cases of wounds, ulcers, &o,, 
are low. The healing process in such is, as a general rule, 
less certiun and active than in others. 

616. It disturbs the NaUiral Process of Oxidation, — 
Again, when alcohol is mingled with fresh arterial blood, the 
red corpuscles, as may be seen with the microscope, shrink. 
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and a portion of tbdr contents is mingled with the liqi a 
sanguinis, while at the same time the fluid darlcens in color, 
so as to give it more or less of the venous aspect ; and Boa- 
ehaidat found that when alcohol is introduced into the system 
in excess, precisely the same change takes place in the ar« 
teries — ^their contents become of a venous appearance. The 
cause of this change is the fact that the alcohol is more com- 
bustible than the ordinary constituents of the blood, and con- 
sequently rapidly attracts its oxygen and is burned to carbonic 
acid and water. By combustion, therefore, alcohol may be- 
come a source of heat in the body, but it is by arresting the 
natural processes of oxidation, upon which the vigor of the 
animal powers depends. Liebig observes, that " by the use 
of alcohol a limit must rapidly be put to the change of mat- 
ter in certain parts of the body. The oxygen of the arterial 
blood, which in the absence of alcohol would have combmed 
with the matter of the tissues, or with that formed by the 
metamorphosis oi the tissues, now combines with the ele- 
ments of alcohol. The arterial blood becomes venous, without 
the substance of the muscles having taken any share in the 
transformation." 

61*1. It disturbs the Excretion of Carbonic Acid. — ^Dr. 
Prout discovered that alcoholic liquors possess, in a remark- 
able degree, the power of diminishing the amount of carbonic 
acid in the expired air, and that no sooner have their effects 
passed off than the proportion of carbonic acid exhaled rises 
much above the natural standard. The accumulation of car- 
bonic acid whic]i thus takes place in the blood, and from 
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which the system cannot get relief, is probably a partial cause 
of that prostration, both of physical and mental power, which 
attends the advanced stages of intoxication. 

618. Effects of Alcohol upon the Nervous System, — ^Bufc 
that pai-t of the body which is attacked most powerfully by 
alcohol is the nervous system. It has a stronger affinity for 
the nervous substance than for any other tissue, seeking it 
out, as it were, and combining with it in preference to any 
other substances. In this case, to the shrinking or corru- 
gating influence of alcohol upon the tissues must be added a 
hardening effect, due to its power of coagulating albumen, of 
which nervous matter is largely composed. This selective 
power of alcohol, by which it fastens upon nervous matter, 
is at once proved by the fact that it has been found diluted 
in considerable quantity in the substance of the brain of ha- 
bitual inebriates. That so total a change as is thus produced 
in the nervous texture by this fiery compound should cause 
great derangement in its fimctions is what we might naturally 
expect, and what is abundantly shown by experience. 

619. It is a Stimulant, — ^The action of alcohol upon the 
nerves is that of a stimulant ; that is, it arouses or excites 
them to an imnatural degree of activity. This heightened 
action is communicated to the heart, which contracts with 
more force and rapidity, quickening the circulation, and thus 
exalting the functions of the body generally. As the influ- 
ence of the alcohol passes off the powers of the body sink 
into an opposite state, the appetite and digestive powers are 
lowered in activity, the secretions are diminished, the spirits 
depressed, and the power of mental exertion for a time im- 
paired. 

What change does alcohol produce npon the nerves ? How is it shown ? 
What is its general efltet ? When its influence passes oil; what is the conditio* 
•r the body? 
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620. It* Effect upon the Mind, — ^The alcoholic stimulas 
operates powerfiilly upon the brain, the oigan of the inindL 
In very small quantities its effect is that of a moderate exdr 
tant ; there is an unusual rapidity of thought and vividness of 
ideas. In lai^er quantities the effect is different. It is not 
a unifarm exaltation of the mental powers, but in some de- 
gree a perversion of them ; for that voluntaiy contnd over 
the current of thought which is the distinguishing character 
of the sane mind of man, is considerably weakened, so that 
the heightened imagination and enlivened fancy have more 
unrestricted exercise; aild whilst ideas and images succeed 
each other in the mind with marvellous readiness, no single 
train of thought can be carried out with the same continuity 
as in a state of perfect sobriety. This weakening of the vol- 
untary control over the mental operations must be regarded, 
then, as an incipient stage of insanity. When a still larger 
quantity of alcoholic liquor is taken, the voluntary control 
over the direction of the thoughts is completely lost, and the 
excitement has more the character oi delirium, or the office 
of the brain may be completely suspended in profound sleep 
or a condition of torpor. 

621. It affects different Parts of the Brain unequally. — 
As alcohol seizes upon the nervous system in preference to 
the other tissues, so also it appears to act with unequal in- 
tensity upon different parts of that system, making choice of 
certain regions of the brain, which are more affected by its 
stimulation than others. This is manifested by the unequal 
excitement produced upon different faculties of the mind. 
Ihe imagination, those powers which give rise to poetic cre- 
ations, to artistic combinations, and to sallies of wit and hu- 
mor, are aroused to a preternatural activity by the use of 

What effect does alcohol in small qaantlttoa produoe upon ttio Imlii t la 
ivmitttias? In BtiU lai^ger qvantitieaT 
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fllcohal, while no such effect is ohsenred upon the reasoning 
or reflecting powers. Indeed, that spontaneous mental ac« 
tivity which it is the tendency of alcohol to excite is unfavor- 
able to the exercise of the observing and purely reasoning 
faculties, or to the steady concentration of thought upon sub- 
jects of difficult or profound investigation, and accordingly 
we find that the greatest part of that intellectual labor which 
has most extended the domain of human knowledge has been 
performed by men of remarkable sobriety of habit, many 
of them having been constant water-drinkers. 

622. Influence upon Life and Sanity, — ^The general con- 
sequences which follow from plying the brain and nervous 
system with this formidable stimulant, by which the equable 
course of nature is broken into a succession of alternate par- 
oxysms and prostrations, cannot but be of the most disastrous 
character. Men of a high order of genius, who are habitually 
addicted to the use of alcoholic liquors, frequently die at a 
very early age, from a premature exhaustion of nervous en- 
ergy. Bums, Byron, and Mozart are striking examples of 
this result. The relation between intemperance and insanity 
has been made a matter of inquiry in a large number of luna- 
tic asylums in Great Britain, where it has been established 
that from 15 to 50 per cent, of all the cases of insanity may 
be clearly traced to this cause. In a report on idiocy made 
to the Massachusetts Legislature, Dr. Howe states, "that 
the habits of the parents of 300 of the idiots were learned ; 
and 145, or nearly one-half, are reported as known to be ha- 
bitual drunkards." 

623. Spontaneous Combustion. — ^The human body, in its 



What fliealties of mind are most esccited by aloohcA ? To what flicuttiei is It 
fiiT<»rable Y How does ezperiemoe accord with this t 

NhxX is said to be the general elfect of an habitual use of this substance ? Gira 
somnples. How is the connection between insanity and intemperance shown? 
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natunil state, is incombustible; that is, it squires the additiioa 
of a consideFable amount of fuel to reduce it to ashes. In* 
stances are, however, on record of its having taken fire, and 
been more or less completely consumed of itself. This phenom- 
enon IB improperly termed spontaneous combustion, as there is 
no complete evidence of its having taken place without the 
application of external flame. They are more properly cases 
of unnatural eomimstibUity of the body. Nearly all the in- 
stances that have occurred were those of spirit-drinkers, and 
most of them old persons who were fat. The cause of the 
phenomenon is probably connected with the undue accumula- 
tbn of phosphorus in the tissues, together with the presence 
ai a laige quantity of alcohol. The excessive accumulation 
of phosphorus in the body may be owing to the effect ci 
alcohol in preventing its oxidation (616) in the nervous 
matter. The fire, in these cases, is often communicated by 
inflammable vapors contained in the breath. 

RELATION BETWEEN ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 

624. The act of respiration in animals completes that won- 
derful circle of organic life, in which mineral matter is taken 
up by plants, organized and transferred to animals, by which 
its organization is destroyed, and its elements returned again 
to the inorganic world. From the simplest materials — ^two 
gases (carbonic acid and ammonia), and one liquid (water), 
containing dissolved a few salts — that arch-chemist, the sun, 
through the agency of light and heat, creates the vast world 
of organization. Green vegetables constitute the laboratory 
in which this combining and constructive process is driven 

Wbat is meant by spontaneoos oombustioD? How is it caused? What ma^ 
caiue this aoeamiilatioii of phoqphoras ? Bow is the fire oommmiicated ? 

From what, and by what, are the worlds of orgaaizatioii created ? What is said 
to be thelabomiory where this wodc is perfonnsdt 
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forward ; and the substances produced, although simple in 
composition, exhibit the infinite resources of nature in the 
aidless variety of their properties. 

625. Antagonism of Plants and Animals, — ^The plant hav- 
ing fulfilled its grand office, in a series of formative changes 
which result in organization, the animal, which is formed en- 
tirely from matter thus organized, exhibits a series of com- 
pletely inverse phenomena. By the all-destroying activity 
of oxygen, operating through the respiratory mechanism, the 
work of the plant is undone, the great function of the animal 
being performed through the breaking up of vital affinities, 
and the reduction of organized compounds to that condition 
of simplicity in which they are fitted again to serve for the 
nutrition of plants. In all their peculiar actions and effects, 
plants and animals have a relation of distinct antagonism. 
Their movements take place in contrary directions, and by 
different and hostile forces. The French chemists contrast 
the opposing actions, in a very clear and pleasing way, as 
follows : 



THE VEGETABLE 

Pboduobs the nentral nitrogenized 
Bubstances, ^tty substances, su- 
gar, starch, and gum. 

Dbooicposes carbomo acid, water, 
and ammoniacal salts. 

DlBBNOAGES OXygOU. 

Absobbs heat and electricity. 
Is an apparatus of deoxidation. 
Is stationary. 



THE ANIMAL 

CoNsxTMBs the neutral nitrogenized 
substances, fatty substances, su- 
gar, starch, and gum. 

PBODT7GB3 carbonic acid, water, and 
ammoniacal salts. 

Absobbs oxygen. 

Pboduoes heat and electricity. 

Is an apparatus of oxidation. 

Is locomotive. 



626. Circle of Organic Life, — ^The relations of the several 
departments of organic nature to each other, and to the in- 



What is the oflSoe of the aalmal ? What ia the relation of plants aod aolnittlst 
How is this shown in the table ? 
What does the diagram mastrate? Whatisnidofth«inoiKniowoiUf Whit 
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orgaoio world, maj perhaps be made clear by the aid of a 
diagram. The direction of the arrows indicates the course 
of matter. From the inorganic world, dorectly or indirectly, 
all living things originate, and to it they all return. From 
the mineral world, matter can pass only to the yegetabl^ 
IdngdcHn. A part of this returns by natural decay to the 
inmganic world* while another portion is consumed by herbir- 
orous animals, and forms the fabric of their bodies. Some 
of the herbivorous animals die, are decomposed, and fall 
back into inorganic nature, while others are devoured by 




World. 
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HiiMml World. 




camivorous animals, and converted into their structure. The 
caniivora in their turn perish, rot, and are dissolved, like the 
rest, into gases and earthy elements. Such is the mysterious 
round of organization of which thb globe is the scene. It 
consists of an eternal cycle — an ever-recurring series of 
changes, in which destruction is co-ordinate with creation, 
and the contest between life and death is a drawn-battle. 

w the direction of matter from the mineral world ? From the vegetable world what 
direction does it take? What is its course from herbiroroas animals? From tht 
eaiDiYon? What is said of this i>rooen? 
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^27. MeloHon of Plants and Animals to the Ancient At- 
mosphere. — ^It has been inferred, from geological considera- 
^ODS, that the present harmonious adjustment between the 
two great orders of organized beings has not existed from 
the period of their first advent upon the globe. At the time 
of the deposit of the coal, there is no evidence of the exist- 
ence of land, or air-breathmg animals, upon the earth : their 
remains are not to be found, either in this or any of the pre- 
ceding geological formations- But vegetation at this time 
had made great progress, as the existence of the coal-beds 
proves (357). It is supposed that the excessive growth of 
vegetation which then took place, and the total absence of 
air-breathing animals, are to be accounted for by the s^me 
fact — namely, a vastly larger proportion of carbonic acid in 
the atmosphere than exists in it now. If such were the 
case, the higher animals certainly could not live, while the 
condition must have been favorable for a luxuriant develop- 
ment of plants. 

628. Stability of the Atmosphere. — ^But when the atmos- 
phere was partially purged of its poisonous element, by the 
withdrawal of that portion of its carbon which was deposited 
in the earth as coal, the cold-blooded reptiles made their 
appearance upon the earth ; which, from their sluggish cir- 
culation and imperfect respiration (564), may live without 
inconvenience in an atmosphere highly charged with im- 
purities. As the growth of vegetation continued, which is 
shown by later deposits of brown coal (lignite), the atmos- 
phere gradually became more pure, and was at length fitted 
for the reception of the higher warm-blooded animals. But 

Has the proieni oider of things always existed? What was the oondition of 
things at the time of the coal deposit? How b it accounted for ? 

How was the atmosphere gradoallyparifled and prepared for the presence of the 
higher animals? Is it now subject to mutation ? Upon what does its permanene t 
depend? 
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to whatever extent the earth's atmosphere may have been 
■abject to mutation in the earlier epochs of its histoiy, we 
have the clearest evidence that» in relation to plants and 
animals, its constitution is now of the most stable nature. 
Its permanence depends upon a gpreat principle of self- 
adjustment, which springs from the relations of the two 
worlds of organization; so that no fatal disturbance can 
occur, unless the present order of things is subverted by a 
direct intervention of the Almighty WilL 
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t^rwn BoBKET Haxs, IID^ Emeritut Prof, of ChemUtry m Uu ZTM* 
wnity ofFenn,, and Auoeiate of the BmUhionian JntHimU, 

I concur m thinking favorably of Mr. YoumBna' Chemical Chart. 
The design ia excellent, and as fiur as I have had time to examine tha 
execntioD, I entertain the impression that it is ireU done. 



/Vom Db. Thomas Amtisell, Profestor of Chemittry in the Vermoni 

Medical College, 

Haying examined carefully the Chemical Chart of Mr. Youmani^ 
I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to its utility and correct 
ness. The formula are given with the strictest care and fidelity, 
collated from the first authorities^ and in the present condition of the 
science are reliable. 

Experience in teaching the<H'etical and practical chemistry for 
many years, has convinced me of the great benefit derivable from 
exhibiting the chemical elements in a material form to the eye, 
whereby the relative sizes of the various atoms are presented and 
preserved. 

The various colors bestowed on the simple elements have the ad< 
vantage of enabhng the amount of the latter to be traced through 
their several combinations^ and thus an exactitude of thought and a 
facility of recollection are afforded, without the aid of which the 
memory becomes fatigued with a barren recital of numbers. The 
Chart contains the principal binary compounds and salts^ those min- 
erals which interest chiefly the geologist and agriculturist, sufficient 
illustrations of organic bodies, with examples of isomeric compounds. 
It is got up in a style which renders it a neat appendage to the leo 
ture-room ; and wherever the elementary parts of chemistry are 
taught in schools or public institutions, this Chart will be locmd an 
invaluable assistant to both teacher and pupiL 



From PBof. Gsat, of the Brooklyn Female Academy, 

Having examined the Chemical Chart by Mr. E. L. Toumans, I 
find it correct in its representation of elementary and compound 
bodies. It presents to the eye a clearer view of the manner in which 
the atoms of chemical compounds are united than could be gained 
by the most labored description ; and I would commend it to teadi- 
ers, as furmshing the best means of illustratioii that I have seen. R 

29* 
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woold be espeoiailj uiefnl to iostitatioos not furnuhed with cfaau 
c«l ApfMuratoft. 



OPINIONS OF DISTINGUISHED EDUCATORS. 

F^rom the Hon. Ho&aob Mann. 

I b«Y6 been higblj delighted by mspecting a Chart, shown to me 
by Mr. E. L. YoumanB, of New York, the object of which is to rep- 
resent the ratios in which chemical atoms are combined to form 
compocmd bodies Hie different atoms are represented by square 
diagrams of different colors ; and then the compoonds eidiibit the 
exact number, or numbers, of the respective atoms that unite to 
form them, each atom retaining its original color. Thus the eye of 
the learner aids his memory ; and as the eye, in regard to all objects 
having form and color, can learn a hundred things by inspection, 
whQe the ear is learning one by description, so^ when material ob- 
jects, too minute to be seen, or too intimately combined to be dis- 
tinguiehed, can be represented by fonn and ool(»r, the same g^reat 
advantage is obtained. The power of the leamur is multiplied, simply 
by an ezhilation of the object, or its representative, to a superior sense. 

I think Mr. Youmans entitled to great credit for the preparation 
of his Chart, because its use will not ouly ikcilitate acquisition, but» 
what is of far greater importance, will increase the exactness and 
precision of the student's elementary idoas. 



^cm JoBXFH MoExBN, SuperintendefU of Comtntm SekooU in Ntm 

York OUf/. 

1 have been greatly pleased with an examination of a Chart of 
elementary chemistry, by Mr. Youmans. It seems to me that it 
so simplifies the subject that pupils in the best classes in our com- 
mon SGhods may acquire from a few lessons, with its aid, more 
knowledge of the laws and principles of this science than from 
months of study without such means of illustration. I know of no 
other chart like this ; and as by its means chemistry may now be 
taught with the same facuity as geography or astronomy, I would 
earnestly commend it to the attention of school committees^ teachers 
iod learners. 
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In thd above view of the atilitj of Mr. TomnaDB' Chemical Chart 
I fully Geindde. 

S.L. HOUOBB, 

SuperitUenderU of SchooU^ Brooklyn, L. I. 



Prom Samuel S. Randall, Deputy Superintendent of Ccnvmon 
Schoola of the State of New York, and Editor of Dutriet School 
Journal of JSduecUion, 

I have examined Yomnans* new Chart of Chemistry, designed to 
present to the eye of the student of this science the fundamental 
principles of Chemistry, and the ratios in which the various chemical 
atoms are combined in the formation of compound bodies ; and cheer- 
fully recommend it to the attention and patronage of teachers, trus- 
tees, and directors of public schools, as well adapted to promote a 
knowledge of the beautiful science for the illustration of which it is 
designed. 



From George B. Emerson, EsOi of Boston, 

I have had the satisfaction of examining the Chemical Chart pre- 
pared by Mr. Youmans, and very gladly give my testimony to its 
value. The Author avails himself of color to represent properties, 
and of magnitude to indicate quantities, and by a judicious selection 
and skilful use of these representatives he makes remarkably clear 
to the eye, and very easQy remembered, the most important prin- 
ciples and laws of the science, and renders intelligible many of the 
changes in chemical substances which are of most frequent occurrence 
and of the greatest interest. I would strongly recommend the use 
of the Chart to all teachers of Chemistry. 



JPhfm Ira Mathxw, late Superintendent of Schools in Michigan, 

Having had an opportunity of examining Youmans' Chart of Chem- 
istry, I take pleasure in expressing my convictions of its worth, and 
most oordially unite in the foregoing testimonial of Mr. Emerson. 



\ 
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CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 

BT SDWASD L. YOUMAHIS. 
12ma 840 Pages. Price 76 Cents. 

Eyery page of this book bears evidence of the author's supei-ioi 
ability of perfectly conforming his style to the capacity of yonth. This 
is a merit rarely possessed by the authors of scientific school-books, 
and will be appreciated by every discriminating teacher. It is espe- 
cially commended by the eminently practical manner in which each 
subject is presented. Its illustrations are drawn largely from the phe- 
nomena of daily experience, and the interest of the pupil is speedily 
awakened by the consideration that Chemistry is not a matter belong- 
ing ezclusirely to physicians and professors. 

From Pbof. Wm. H. Bioklow, Prinoipai of CUwton Street Academy. 

" The •minontly practical character of the Class-Book treating of the fiunlliar ap- 
plications of the science, is in my opinion its chief excellence, and gives it a value flff 
saperior to any other work now before the pablic.** 

From Datid Brms, A. M., formerly Principal qf the Mathematical Department^ 
and Lecturer in Natural PhUoeophy^ Chemistry and PhyeiUogy^ in CdumMa Ool. 

" Mb. YeuMANs : Dbak Sib, — I have carefhily examined your Glaas-Book on Cbem- 
isby, and, in my opinion, it is better adapted for nse in schools and academies than any 
other work on the subject that has &Uen nnder my observation. 

** I hope that the success of yonr Class-Book wOl be proportionate to its merits, and 
that yonr eflbrts to difltase the knowledge of Chemistry will be duly appreciated by the 
friends of education.** 

"Either for Schools or for general reading, we know of no elementary work oa 
ClMinistry which in every respect pleases as so much as this." — Com, Advertteer, 



CHART OF CHEMISTRY. 

BY EDWABD L, TOUMAN& 

" Youmans' Chart of Chemistry" accomplishes for the first time, for 
chemistry, what maps and charts have for geography, astronomy, geo* 
logy, and the other natural sciences, by presenting a new and admir- 
able method of illustrating thb highly interesting and beautiful science. 
Its plan is to represent chemical compositions to the eye hj colored 
diagrams, the areas of which express proportional quantities. 

ABOVE, IN ATLAS FORM, Nkarlt Rkadt. i 
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OLASS-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

BT B. H. OOaaSTGB, IL D. 
ISma 270 pages. ' Price 90 Cents. 



Tolame^ which it well adapted to the wants of schools and 
Mademies, has been prepared from the ''Principles of Phynologyy'* 
by Comings and Comstock, and is brought out in ito present fcHnn at 
the urgent request of numerous friends of education who have highly 
eommended that work, which was found too ezpeoslTe for general use 
in the school-room. 

It will be found to explain and Ulnstrate fully and clearly as many 
principles of physiology as can be expected in a work of its limit. 
That human physiology can be made more easy of comprehension, more 
profitable, and more attractiye to the beginner of the study, by appro- 
priate references to the comparative physiology of the inferior animals^ 
than by any other method, is an established fact in the mind of the 
author, which he has made eminently available in the preparation of 
this work, thus giving to this work pecaliar daims to the attention of 
teachers. 

The work is illustrated by 24 plates and numerous wood-engrav- 
ingi^ comprising in all over 200 figures. 

COMPANION TO ABOVE. (In Paxsa) Containing illustrations 
and Questions. 

COMMON SCHOOL PHY3I0L0GT. Dr. Comings. (NiAnLT Bsadt.) 

JVom A»»A»AM powBisov, Jr., TMeker^ No. 804 Schtrmerhorn Street^ BrooUyni, 

NwoTorh, 

** After s rerj esrefkil exsminftUon of the C3afl»-Book of Phjsiology, by Oominga, I 
eaa freely lay that I omiatder It a peztouuuioe of superior ezoellenoe. It embodtes a 
fond of iofoimaUoD sarpaaslng in importanoe and variety that of any other Voik of the 
kind which has eome under my notioe." 

From Ahdbbw J. Wxllk, OUuionbwy^ Conn. 

"It appears to me to be admirably adapted to the purpose for which tt was designed, 
and I think will readily be admitted into oar schools." 

MTlie iUnstratloBS are more oomplete, and in a style saperior to any I haTe eyer 
in a aehool-book, making it really attraotiTe to tiie eye." 



From Wm. D. Bhzpicak, East Haddam^ Ci. 

**Heaae accept my thanks for a copy of yonr * Glaas-Book of Phyirtology, by Dr. 
Oominfi^* I hare given the woik a somewhat careAiI eicaniinatloii, and am very stttngly 
impreased with its Talne as an elementary work for schools and fiunflies. It emtains 
a rimple and Incid exhibition of the sabjeet npoo which it treats, and illaatrates the 
idencea by a great amoont of tostractive and carious infbnnation, which cannot iUl ta 
4iake it an attractive book for ingenious young persons." 
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MANUAL O F ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 

BY SIB 0HASLE8 LTELL, M. A., F. B. 8 
1 Vol 8vo. 612 pages. Price $1 15, 

This is a reprint of the fourth Loudon edition of a work of dislin- 

guished reputation, beautifully illustrated by Five Hundred WooDoim. 

Being the production of a writer who stands at the head of the departr 

ment of knowledge which he has undertaken to explain, is sufficieni 

guaranty for the invaluable character of the work for the scientifio 

reader and observer, as well as for general use in our seminaries of 

learning. 

**Thero is no iH-anch of natnnil science wbero there is a more quickly recarring ne- 
eessity for new editions of elementary boolcs, than Qeology. It is itself bat the germ of 
a science, daily gathering fireeh fkcts and extending its Jaria*liction over new fields of ob- 
servation. What was a satis&ctory account of its discoveries a few years ago, is now ob- 
Bolete. And among the scholars and observers who have done most to advance the 
science, and are most competent to elucidate its present condition, is the author of tkt 
volume before us,'"— Charleston Mercury, 



PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 

BY SIB CHABLES LYBLL, A. II, F. B. S. 
1 Vol. 8vo. 884 pages. Price $2 26. 

"This is a noble volume of over 800 pages, Svo., on fkir paper. In dear type^ and' 
abundantly illustrated with maps, engravings and woodcuts— an honor to the publishers 
who have issued it, and speaking well for the progress in sdentiflo studies in this coun- 
try — ^inasmuch as it would not be re-published, without a fkir prospect of a remunerat- 
ing sale. It is a book that we cannot pretend to review ; but we take pleasure in an- 
nouncing its appearance as a work which those of our readers interested in the growing, 
and in many respects very practical science of geology, will be glad to see. The author 
stands among the foremost of those who have devoted themselves to reading the history 
of the earth as written in and upon its own bosom." — ChrUtian Register, 

** It will only be necessary to announce this new and handsome edition of LyelFs 
standard work on geology, to induce all lovers of this most instructive science, to secure 
a copy of the work, if possible ; for every successive edition of such a work has a value 
which none of its predecessors had, inasmuch as new discoveries are being constantly 
made by the active author, and other distingoished geologists, which illustrate topics 
discussed in the vrork^^'—Bofion Traveller. 



GREEN'S BOTANY. 

QUARTO. BEATIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Designed for the Use of Schoolsi 

(Nearly Ready.) 



D, APPLSTON f CO^ PUBLtSHBRS. 



FIRST LES^SONS IN GEOMETRY. 

BT ALPHBU8 CB08BT. 
18ma Price 88 Centa 

This little niAthematical volame is foaiided upon the model of Co)- 
tarn e First Leeaons io Arithmetic, and abounds in illostrative qae» 
tione both general and numei'ical, being an attempt to take advanti^ 
of their jnYenile conceptions of place, form, and magnitude, vbich the 
yitutbful mind conceives most easily and readily, and to give to them 
a scientific form, and make them the foundation of elevated and aocu- 
rnte attainmenU— thus rendering Geometrical truths simpler and plainer, 
and bringing them within the reach of young children without sacri- 
ficing any of that strictness of demonstration which is the peculiar 
beauty of this science. That the author has been eminently practical 
and suecessful in this attempt will be seen by reference to the book. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 

BT JOS# H. PALMER, A.M. 

12nio. Price 19 Cents. 

This little volume is progressively and logically arranged; ea«h 
principle is dearly set forth by itself and illustrated, Ist, by "Slate 
Exercises,*' and 2d, by ''Blank-Book Exercises." The practice is 
thoroughly taught by numerous exercises, in which the pupil opens 
the accounts and conducts and doses them himself. 

BLANKS ACCOMPANYING THE SAME. 19 oents. 



TREATISE ON BOOK-KEEPING. 

BY JOa H. PALHEB, A B. 
12mo. Price 63 c 

From Joa McKmi, SvpL ^ SdhAxiU of the OUy of Nmo Tt>rk. 

** The arrangement of this work admirably combines the scienttfto and praotleal la s 
lyttein of InBtmotfon which appears to be happily mstored. It to well consldeied, aad 
has in it more of original adaptation than is to be ordinarily met with in works upon 
this saldtHjt I recommend it to the favor dt bnsinees men and teachers of book 
keeping.** 
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(Sbncattonal Stjtt^Booke. 

GREEK Alf H liATJOf— Gontinae4* 

BEZA*8 Utin Teftemmt ismo 75 

f!aaiAH* ft ^^fmnniffltlirlMi Notes by 8p«aeer. 152mo 100 

GHAXPIJErB Short and Ctamprdieiiii^ Chredc OniB^^ ismo 75 

GICEBO Se OAbUi. Notes by Thatcher. 12mo 90 

Meet Otatlom. Notes by Johnson. 12mo 100 

HKBODOTUBt with Notep, by Prof. Johnson. ISmo #. 75 

HQBACBL With Notes, &c., by Lincoln. ISmo 125 

g gyPB ICTB Owk Ollendflig iSmo i oo 

XAdTITB' Sftoriei. Notes by Tyler. 12mo 125 

Owmaaia lad Agrioollt Notes by do ISmo *...• 62 

JUUfOFSOlTB XemorabiliA. Notes by Robbins. New rer. edit 12mo 1 00 

BAIXITBT, with Notes by Pro£ Botler. 12nio 

XlTHHB|t*B Zlemonterj Greek Gnunmar. By Edwards and Taylor 

New improved edition. 12ino « 1 60 

LIVT. With Notes, &C., by Lineoln. ISmo. Map 100 

QUINTUB CUKTIUB BUyUB' Life and Eiploiti of Alenadar fhe Great 

Edited and illustrated, with English Notes, by Professor Crosby. 12mo. 1 00 

S0FE0CUE8' Oedipoa Tjrxaunia. With English Notes, by Howard 

Crosby. 12mo 75 

VHENOn. 

BADOI B* B Or anmiar tor ftenehmen to learn Kngliah ivoLi2mo i oo 

KEY to do. 50 

CEOtTdTTErB Freneh OonverMtioni and Dialogues. i8mo 50 

Toong Ladies' Guide to French Compoeition. i2mo 75 

OOLLOTB BramatiD French Header, i^mo 100 

OOUTAV, A., Cboiz de Foeiiei. i^mo 1 00 

DE FIVA*B Elementazy Fteneh Header. lOmo 50 

—-— dBMio do i2mo 100 

FEHELOITB TBLElCAQinE. Edited by Sorenne. lvol.l8mo 50 

— — — — ^— — — or bound in 2 vols. 18mo ,., 62* 

Le If OTtv ean Tertament Far J. F. Ostervald. 32mo 38 

OLLENDOBFFB Vew lUfhod of Learning French. Edited by j. L. Jewett. 

12mo X 00 

Method of Learning French. By v. Value. i2mo 100 

KEY to each VOL 75 

First LeasonB in French. By G. w. Greene. i8mo 50 

COHFAKIOir to OllendorfTs French Grammar. By G. W. Greene. i2mo 75 

OLLENDOHFF'S Grammar fbr Bpaniards to Leam French. By Simonne. i2mo. 2 00 

HOEMER'S First French Header. i2mo 100 

Becond do. iSmo 125 

HOWAITB Modem French Header. i2ino 75 

SIMOH NE'B Treatise on French Verbs, ivol 50 

BFIEBS' and Burenne's Completo French and English, and "gw g i ^ i* and 

French Dictionary- With Pronunciation, &c., &c. One large 8yo. volume, 

of 1 490 pp H^^JJ" Sheep, 3 00 

BFIEHS AKD SXJHENEFB Btandard Prononneing Dictionary of fhe French 
and English Langnages. (School Edition.) Containing 973 pp. 12mo. new 

and large type j gQ 

SUHEITNE'S French and English and English and French Dietiimary; 

16mo. 568 pp , mi 

French Manual and Traveller's Cfompanion. l6mo 62 

VOLTAIBE'S Histoire de Charles Xn. Par Surenne. l8mo 50 
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GERllEAlIf, 




ADLER'S ProgressiYe German Be&der. i2mo 

y Gennan and English and English and German Bietionary. Com- 
plied from the best aathorities. 1 vol., large 8to. Half Russia 5 00 

Abridged German and Engliah and Englidi and German Udc- 

tionary. l2mo. 840 ~pp HalfRussia, 150 

ADLEB'ft Hand-Book of German Literature, l^mo 150 

BBTAN'S Grammar for Germans to Leam Tg«g^i'«h. l2mo ,, 75 

EICHH OSy S Practieal German Grammar, l^mo 1 00 

• OEHLSGHLAGEB, J. C. A Pronouncing German Beader. i 00 

OLLEN BOBi yS New Method of T«eamiiig German. Edited by G. J. Adier. l2mo. 1 oo 

K EY to do. 75 

OLLENDOBEF'S New Grammar for Germans to leam the English Language. 

By P. Ga nds. 12mo 1 00 

KEYtodO. 12mo s 75 

ITAIilAUr, 

BABETTFS Italian and English and Engliah and Italian Bietlonazy. S vols. 

8mo. cloth ....» 7 50 

EOBESTFS Italian Beader. l2mo 100 

ME ADOW S* New Italian and Engliah Dictianary. ivoi. i6mo l 50 

OLLENBOBFFS New Method of Learning Italian. Edited by F. ForestL l2mo. 1 50 

KEY to do. '. 75 

OLLENDOBFFS Primary Lessons in Italian, ismo 50 

sPAnrisn, 

BTJTL EB'S Spanish Teacher and Oolloqnial Phrase Book. l8mo. 50 

DON QUIXOTIE, (in Spanish.) 12ino 125 

* DE T EBE'S Grammar of the Spanish TAngnage. iSmo l oo 

MANDEVni'S Spanish Beader. iSmo 25 

MANDEVIL'S Second Beader, in Spanish. l2ino 50 

MA BSH' S Book-keeping in Spanish. 8vo 150 

OLLENDOBFFS New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. Velazquez 

and T. Si monn6. 12mo 1 00 

K EY to do 75 

OLLENDOBFFS New Method of Learning English applied to the Spanish. 

By Professors Palenzuela and Carenno. 12mo « 2 00 

g ey to do. 75 

OLLEN DOBF F'S Grammar Ibr Spaniards to leam English. By Palenzuela. l2mo. 2 oo 

KE YtodO. 75 

SIMON NE'S Grammar fbr Spaniards to leam Erench. i2mo 200 

KEYtodO. 75 

SEOANE'S Nenman and Baretti's Spanish and "gt^gi^ii and "Wn g i fff^^ and 
Spanish Dictionary. By Velazquez. With Pronunciation, &c.p &c. One 

large Bvo. vol. of 1400 pp 5 00 

Abridged edit, of do. 12mo nearly ready 1 75 

TOLOFS Elementary Spanish Beader. i2mo 63 

VELAZQUEZ' New Spanish Beader. With Lexicon. l2mo 125 

■ Spanidi Phrase Book. iSmo 38 

HBST BOOK in Orthography, (in Spanish.) ISmo...... 50 

GESENIUS'S Hebrew Grammar. Edited by BSdiger. Translated from the best 

German edition, by Conant 8vo , 3 00 

STRIAC. 



UHLEMANN'S Syriac Grammar. Translated from the German. By Enoch 3 50 
Htttchmson. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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